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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM CONSTAin^INE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

Haying in the last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether indistinct, account of the caiises that ensured the 
triumph of Christianity in Rome, and of the character of the 
opposition it overcame^ I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and also the 
methods by which it attempted to realise it. And at the 
very outset of this enquiry it is necessary to guard against a 
serious error. It is common with many persons to establish 
a comparison between Christianity and Paganism, by placing 
the teaching of the Christians in juxtaposition with corre- 
sponding passages from the writings of Marcus Aurelius or 
Seneca, and to regard the superiority of the Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measure of the mora] 
advance that was eflfected by Christianity. But a moment^s 
reflection is sufficient to display the injustice of such a con- 
clusion. The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 
The ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The first 
were the spectdations of a few highly cultivated individuals, 
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2 HISTOBT OF EUBOPEAN HOKAI^. 

and neither had nor could have had any direct influence upon 
the masses of mankind. The second were indissolubly con- 
nected with the worship, hopes, and fears of a vast religious 
flfystem, that acts at least as powerfully on the most ignorant 
as on the most educated. The chief objects of Pagan religions 
were to foretell the future, to explain the universe, to avert 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of the gods. They contained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution 
of preaching, or to the moral preparation for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of the priest than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philosophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To amalgamate 
these two spheres, to incorporate moral culture with religion, 
and thus to enlist in behalf of the former that desire to enter, 
by means of ceremonial observances, into direct communication 
with Heaven, which experience has shown to be one of the 
most universal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important achievements of Christianity. Something 
had, no doubt, been already attempted in this direction. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetoricians, had become 
more popular. The Pythagoreans enjoined religious cere- 
monies for the purpose of purifying the mind, and expiatory 
rites were common, espedaUy in the Oriental religions. But 
it was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity that 
its moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spas- 
modic. Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral teaching a 
main function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition of 
the due performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its cere- 
monies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it laboured 
Bystematically and perseveringly for the regeneration of man- 
kind. Under its influence, doctrines concerning the nature 
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of God, the immortality of the soul, and the duties of man, 
which the noblest intellects of antiquity could barely grasp, 
have become the truisms of the village school, the proverbs 
of the cottage and of the alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved this 
great result without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. These may be either interested or disinterested, and 
in both spheres the influence of Christianity was very great. 
In the first, it effected a complete revolution by its teaching 
concerning the future world and concerning the nature of 
sin. The doctrine of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
iunong the philosophers who clung to it most ardently it 
was regarded solely in the light of a consolation. Christianity 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
Edition to the doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
retribution must be r^arded as profoundly original. That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of great 
■duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of the 
worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance whidi 
Are so conspicuous in Christian biographies. But the Chris- 
tian notion of the enormity of little sins, the belief that all the 
■details of life will be scrutinised hereafter, that weaknesses 
of character and petty infractions of duty, of which the 
historian and the biographer take no note, which have no 
perceptible influence upon society, and which scarcely elicit a 
<X)mment among mankind, may be made the grounds of 
eternal condemnation beyond the grave, was altogether un- 
known to the ancients, and, at a time when it possessed all 
the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted to transform the 
character. The eye of the Pagan philosopher was ever fixed 

B 2 



4 HISTOIIT OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 

upon virtue, the eye of the Christian teacher upon sin. The 
first sought to amend men by extolling the beauty of holi- 
ness ; the second by awakening the sentiment of remorse. 
Each method had its excellences and its defects. Philosophy 
was admirably fitted to dignify- and ennoble, but altogether 
impotent to regenerate, mankind. It did much to encourage 
virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. A relish or 
taste for virtue was formed and cultivated, which attracted 
many to its practice ; but in this, as in the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly vitiated 
became altogether incapable of appreciating it, and the trans- 
formation of such a nature, which was continually effected by 
Christianity, was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy.^ 
Experience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be con- 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to 
such a genuine remorse for sin as to reverse the current of 
their dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate 
habits, and i-enew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darkeif side of human 
nature, while it has contributed much to the r^enerating^ 
efficacy of Christian teaching, has not been without its disad- 
vantages. Habitually measuring character by its aberrations, 
theologians, in their estimates of those strong and passionate 
natures in which great virtues are balanced by great failings,. 
have usually fallen into a signal injustice, which is the more 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the Psalms of 
David are a conspicuous proof of what a noble, tender, and 
passionate nature could survive, even in an adultei-er and a 
murderei'. Partly, too, through this habit of operating 
through the sense of sin, and partly fi*om a desire to show 
that man is in an abnormal and dislocated condition, they 




* There is a remarkable pa 8sage depraved, quoted by Origen in his 
of Celsus, on the impossibility of answer to him. 
restoring a nature once thoroughly 
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have continually propounded distort&d and degrading views 
of human nature, have represented it as altogether under the 
empire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtues of the heathen 
to be of the nature of sin. But nothing can be more certain 
than that that which is exceptional and distinctive in human 
nature is not its vice, but its excellence. It is not the sen- 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or enyy, which are all 
displayed in equal or greater degrees in different departments 
of the animal world ; it is that moral nature which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to classify his 
emotions, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
after moral perfection. Nor is it less certain that in civilised, 
and therefore developed man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; 
the sight of suffering more readily produces pity than joy ; 
gratitude, not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred 
benefit. The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature per- 
fectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which have 
attained their extreme limits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the first three centuries. The sense 
of sin was not yet accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was regarded rather as a 
redemption from error than from sin,^ and it is a significant 
fact that the epithet 'well deserving,' which the Pagans 
usually put upon their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip- 
tion in the Christian catacombs. The Pelagian controversy, 
the teaching of St. Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually introduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of 



> This is well shown by Pressens6 in his Hist des Trois -premiers 
BUdes, 
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man, which has proved in later times the fertile source of 
degrading superstition. • 

In sustaining and defining the notion of sin, the early 
Church employed the machinery of an elaborate legislation. 
Constant communion with the Church was regarded as of the 
very highest importance. Participation in the Sacrament 
was believed to be essential to eternal life. At a very 
early period it was given to infants, and already in the 
time of St. Cyprian we find the practice univ«:«al in the 
Church, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordinarily necessary to their salvation.^ Among the adults 
it was customary to receive the Sacrament daily, in some 
churches four times a week.^ Even in the days of persecution 
the only part of their service the Christians consented to omit 
was the half-secular agape.^ The clergy had power to accord 
or withhold access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with 
which they were regarded was so great that they were able 
to dictate their own conditions of communion. 

From these circumstances there very naturally arose a 
vast system of moral discipline. It was always acknowledged 
that men could only rightly approach the sacred table in 
certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon added that 
the commission of crimes should be expiated by a period of 
penance, before access to the communion was granted. A 



* See a great deal of informa- of the most important, of the in- 

tion on this subject in Bingham's stitutions of early Christianity. 

Antiquities of the Christian Church Bingham shows that the adminis- 

(Oiford, 1863), vol. v. pp. 370- tration of the Eucharist to infants 

878. It is curious that those very continued in France till the twelfth 

noisy contemporary divines who century. 

profess to resuscitate the man- * See Cave's Primitive Chris- 
ners of the primitive Church, and tianity^ part i. ch. xi. At first the 
who lay so much stress on the Sacrament was usually received 
minutest ceremonial observances, every day ; but this custom soon de- 
have left unpractised what was un- clined in the Eastern Church, and 
douhtedly one of the most uni- at last passed away in the West. 
Tersal, and was believed to be one ' Plin. Ep. x. 97. 
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multitude of offences, of very various d^rees of magnitude, 
such as prolonged abstinence from religious services, prenup- 
tial unchastity, prostitution, adultery, the adoption of the 
profession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betrayal of 
Christians to persecutors, and paiderastia or unnatural love, 
were specified, to each of which a definite spiritual penalty 
was annexed. The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks. More serious offenders were 
deprived of it for a year, or for ten years, or until the hour 
of death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
greater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever. During the period of penance the penitent was 
compelled to abstain from the marriage-bed, and frt)m all 
other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in religious 
exercises. Before he was readmitted to communion, he was 
accustomed publicly, before the assembled Christians, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his head, 
with his hair shaven off, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud his sins, and to implore 
the favour of absolution. The excommunicated man was not 
only cut off for ever from the Christian rites ; he was severed 
also from all intercourse with his former friends. No Chris- 
tian, on pain of being himself excommunicated, might eat 
with him or speak with him. He must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.^ 

This system of legMation, restiug upon religious terrorism, 
forms one of the most important parts of early ecclesiastical 
history, and a leading object of the Councils was to develop 
or modify it. Although confession was not yet an habi- 
tual and universally obligatory rite, although it was only 



* The "whole subject of the printed in the library of Anglo- 
penitential discipline is treated Catholic Theology), and also in 
minutely in Marshall's Penitential Bingham, vol. vii. Tertullian gives 
Discipline of the Primitive Church a graphic description of the public 
(first published in 1714, and re- penances, De Pudicit. v. 13, 
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exacted in cases of notorious sins, it is manifest that we have 
in this system, not potentially or in germ, but in full de- 
veloped activity, an ecclesiastical despotism of the most 
crushing order. But although this recognition of the right 
of the clergy to withhold from men what was believed to 
Ido essential to their salvation, laid the foundation of the 
worst superstitions of Rome, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect. Every system of law is a system of 
education, for it fixes in the minds of men certain conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of 
different crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of the Church. More than, 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed that conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which was one of the two great levers by which Christianity 
acted upon mankind. 

But if Christianity was remarkable for its appeals to the 
selfish or interested side of our nature, it was far more re- 
markable for the empire it attained over disinterested enthu- 
siasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God; the 
Stoic, to follow reason; the Christian, to the love of Christ. 
The later Stoics had oft^ united their notions of excellence 
in an ideal sage, andEpictetus had even urged his disciples to 
set before them some man of surpassing excellence, and to 
imagine him continually near them; but the utmost the 
Stoic ideal could become was a model for imitation, and the 
admiration it inspired could never deepen into affection. It 
was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love ; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, 
temj>eraments, and conditions ; has been not only the highest 
pattern of "STrtuo but the strongest incentive to its practice ; 
and has e-xercised so deep an influence that it may be truly 
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said that the siinple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers, and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has indeed been the well-spring of whatever 
is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, an enduring 
principle of r^eneration. Perfect love knows no rights. It 
<;reates a boundless, uncalculating self-abnegation that trans- 
forms the character, and is the parent of every virtue. Side 
"by side with the terrorism and the superstitions of dogma- 
tism, there have ever existed in Christianity those who 
-would echo the wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to serve God for Himself alone ; and 
the power of the love of Christ has been displayed alike in the 
most heroic pages of Christian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of Christian resignation, in the tenderest pages 
of Christian charity. It was shown by the martyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending to the last 
moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved ; ^ 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare ; ^ who looked with joy upon their 
ghastly wounds, because they had been received for Christ;^ 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St. Felicitas was 
seized with the pangs of childbirth as she lay in prison 

* Eusebins, H. E. viii. 7- to her in the form of a Christian 

* St. Chiysostom tells this of physician, and offered to dress her 
St. Babylas. See Tillemont, ilfm. wounds; but she refused, saying 
powr servir a VHist. eccl, tome iii. that she wished for no physician 
p. 403. but Christ. St. Peter, in the name 

■ In the preface to a very of that Celestial Physician, com- 

ancient IJUlanese missal it is said manded her wounds to close, and 

■of St. Agatha that as she lay in her body became whole as before, 

the prison cell, torn by the instru- (Tillemont, tome iii. p. 412.) 
tnents of torture, St. Peter came 
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awaiting the hour of martyrdom, and as her sufferings ex- 
torted from her a cry, one who stood by said, * If you now 
suffer so much, what will it be when you are thrown to wild 
beasts 1 ' * What I now suffer,' she answered, concerns my- 
self alone ; but then another will suffer for me, for I will 
then suffer for Him.' ^ When St. Melania had lost both her 
husband and her two sons, kneeling by the bed where the 
remains of those she loved were laid, the childless widow 
exclaimed, * Lord, I shall serve Thee more humbly and 
readily for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from< 
me.' 2 

Christian virtue was described by St. AugustLue as ' the 
order of love.'* Those who know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy of 
the passions ; who have observed how barren Mahommedan- 
ism has been in all the higher and more tender virtues^ 
because its noble morality and its pure theism have been 
united with no living example; who, above all, have traced 
through the history of the Christian Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate the value of 
this purest and most distinctive source of Christian enthu- 
siasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the early Church. The sense of the fixity of natural laws is 
now so deeply implanted in the minds of men, that no truly 
educated person, whatever may be his religious opinions, 
seriously believes that all the more startling phenomena 
around him — storms, earthquakes, invasions, or famines — 
are results of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
intended to affect some human interest. But by the early 
Christians all these things were directly traced to the Master 
they so dearly loved. The result of this conviction was a 
state of feeling we can now barely understand. A great poet. 



^ 



• See her acts in Buinart. tntis : ordo est amoris.' — De Civ. 

• St. Jerome, Ep, xxzix. 2)«, xv. 22. 

• ' Definitio brevis et vera vir- 
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in lines which are among the noblest in English literature^ 
has spoken of one who had died as united to the all-pervad- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of his being blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, his voice heard in all its melodies, 
his spirit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that permeates and animates the globe. Some- 
thing of this kind, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief of the early Christian world. The universe^ 
to them, was transfigured by love. All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were read in a new light, were endued with 
a new significance, acquired a religious sanctity. Christianity 
offered a deeper consolation than any prospect of endless life,, 
or of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look up to heaven and to say, * Thou, 
God, carest for the.* 

It is not surprising that a religious system which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which by 
its doctrine of future retribution, by its organisation, and by 
its capacity of producing a disinterested enthusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised ite disciples to a very high condition of Uctity. 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that, for nearly two hundred 
years after its establishment in Europe, the Christian com- 
munity exhibited a moral purity which, if it has been equalled, 
has never for any long period been surpassed. Completely 
separated from the Eoman world that was around them, 
abstaining alike from political life, from appeals to the tri- 
bunals, and from military occupations; looking forward" 
continually to the immediate advent of their Master, and^ 
the destruction of the Empire in which they dwelt, and ani- 
mated by all the fervour of a young religion, the Christians 
found within themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings 
sufliciently powerful to guard them from the contamination 
of their age. In their general bearing towards society, and 
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in the nature and minuteness of their scruples, they prob- 
ably bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect.^ Some serious signs of moral decadence 
might, indeed, be detected even before the Decian persecution ; 
and it was obvious that the triumph of the Church, by 
introducing nimierous nominal Christians into its pale, by 
exposing it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity, and 
by forcing it into connection with secular politics, must have 
damped its zeal and impaired its purity ; yet few persons, I 
think, who had contemplated Christianity as it existed in 
the first three centuries would have imagined it possible that 
it should completely supersede the Pagan worship around it ; 
that its teachers should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stamp their iofluence on every page of legislation, 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
years; and yet that the period in which they were so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptibly in history. 

The leading features of that period may be shortly told. 
!Prom the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time Chris- 
tianity assumed an important influence in the Eoman world, 
the decadence of the Empire was rapid and almost uninter- 
rupted. The first Christian emperor transferred his capital to 
a new dty, uncontaminated by the traditions and the glories 
of Paganism ; and he there founded an Empire which derived 
all its ethics &om Christian sources, and which continued in 

* Besides the obvious points of Tertullian {De Corond) about 

resemblance in the common, though Christians wearing laurel -wreaths 

notumversal, belief that Christians in the festivals, because laurel was 

should abstain from all weapons called after Daphne, the lover of 

and from all oaths, the whole Apollo, was mudi of the same kind 

teaching of the early Christians as that which led the Quakers to 

about Uie duty of simplicity, and refuse to speak of Tuesday or Wed- 

the wickedness of ornaments in nesday, lest they should recognise 

dress (see especially the writings the gods Tuesco or Woden. On the 

of Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- other hand, the ecclesiastical as- 

drinus, and Chrysostom, on this pects and the sacramental doctrines 

subject), is exceedingly like that of the Church were the extreme 

of the Quakers. The scruple of opposites of Quakerism. 
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existence for about eleven hundred years. Of that Byzantine- 
Empire the universal verdict of history is that it constitutes, 
with scarcely an exception, the most thoroughly base and 
despicable form that civilisation has yet assumed. Though 
very cruel and very sensual, there have been times when 
cruelty assumed more ruthless, and sensuality more extrava- 
gant, aspects ; but there has been no other enduring civilisar 
tion so absolutely destitute of all the forms and elements of 
greatness, and none to which the epithet mecm may be so em- 
phatically applied. The Byzantine Empire was pre-eminently 
the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men who 
had ceased to be brave without learning to be virtuous. 
Without patriotism, without the fruition or desire of libaiy, 
after the first paroxysms of religious agitation, without genius 
or intellectual activity ; slaves, and willing slaves, in both 
their actions and their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and 
in the most frivolous pleasures, the people only emerged from 
their listlessness when some theological subtilty, or some 
rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated them into frantic 
riots. They exhibited all the externals of advanced civilisa- 
tion. They possessed knowledge ; they had continually before 
them the noble literatui-e of ancient Greece, instinct with the 
loftiest heroism ; but that literature, which afterwards did so 
much to revivify Europe, could fire the deg^ierate Greeks 
with no spark or semblance of nobility. The history of the 
Empire is a monotonous story of the intrigues of priests, 
eunuchs, and women, of poisonings, of conspiracies, of uniform 
ingratitude, of perpetual fratricides. After the conversion of 
Constantino there was no prince in any section of the Boman 
Empire altogether so depraved, or at least so shameless, as 
Nero or Heliogabalus ; but the Byzantine Empire can show 
none bearing the faintest resemblance to Antonine or Marcus 
Aurelius, while the nearest approximation to that character 
at Rome was furnished by the Emperor Julian, who con- 
temptuously abandoned the Christian faith. At last the- 
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Mahommedan invasion terminated the long decrepitude of 
the Eastern Empire. Constantinople sank beneath the Cres- 
•cent, its inhabitants wrangling about theological differences 
to the very moment of their fall. 

The Asiatic Churches had already perished. The Christian 
faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia Minor, had pro- 
duced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustrious theologians, 
but it had no renovating effect upon the people at large. It 
introduced among them a principle of interminable and im- 
placable dissension, but it scarcely tempered in any appreci- 
able degree their luxury or their sensuality. The frenzy of 
pleasure continued unabated, and in a great part of the 
Empire it seemed, indeed, only to have attained its climax 
after the triumph of Christianity. 

The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quite a century after the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the Imperial city was captured by Alaric, and a 
long series of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the whole 
framework of Roman society, while the barbarians them- 
selves, having adopted the Christian faith and submitted 
absolutely to the Christian priests, the Church, which re- 
mained the guardian of all the treasures of antiquity, was 
left with a virgin soil to realise her ideal of human excellence. 
Nor did she fall short of what might have been expected. She 
exercised for many centuries an almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of mankind, and created a civilisa- 
tion which was permeated in every part with ecclesiastical 
influence. And the dark ages, as the period of Catholic ascen- 
•dancy is justiy called, do undoubtedly display many features 
of great and gen\iine excellence. In active benevolence, in 
the spirit of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinkR from the infliction of suffering, 
they were superior to Roman, and in their respect for chas- 
tity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, they rank 
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immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisations in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, in the dig- 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed. They 
had their full share of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in all intellectual virtues, 
lower than any other period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of opinion was united 
with an equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and de- 
liberate fraud that could favour received opinions. Credulity 
"being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the industrial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not either priests or 
monks would not have preferred to live in the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Roman republics, in the age of Augustus 
or in the age of the Antonines, rather than in any period 
that elapsed between the triumph of Christianity and the 
fourteenth centurv. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive any clearer proof than 
was furnished by the history of the twelve hundred years 
:affcer the conversion of Constantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly introduced into the worid certain elements and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying influence in society 
can hardly be overrated, it is by no means for the advantage 
of mankind that, in the form which the Gi-eek and Catholic 
Churches present, it should become a controlling arbiter of 
civilisation. It is often said that the Roman world before 
Constantine was in a period of rapid decay ; that the traditions 
imd vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many 
of the aberrations of later times ; that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
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supreme ; and that, in judging the ignorance of the dark ages,, 
we must make large allowance for the dislocations of society 
by the barbarians. In all this there is much truth; but 
when we remember that in the Byzantine Empire the reno- 
vating power of theology was tried in a new capital free from 
Pagan traditions, and for more than one thousand years un- 
subdued by barbarians, and that in the West the Church, for 
at least seven hundred years after the shocks of the invasions 
had subsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or intellectual agency has ever attained, it will 
appear, I think, that the experiment was very sufficiently 
tried. It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them with the pure morality of 
Christian writings ; but, if we desire to form a just estimate 
of the realised improvement, we must compare the classical 
and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and must observe in 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but also tha 
degree and variety of positive excellence attained. In the 
first two centuries of the Christian Church the moral eleva- 
tion was extremely high, and was continually appealed to a» 
a proof of the divinity of the creed. In the century before 
the conversion of Constantine, a marked depression was 
already manifest. The two centuries after Constantine are 
uniformly represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that fol- 
lowed, though not without its distinctive merits, assuredly 
supplies no justification of the common boast about the re- 
generation of society by the Church. That the civilisation 
of the last three centuries has risen in most respects to a- 
higher level than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe ; but theological ethics, though very important, form 
but one of the many and complex elements of its excellence. 
Mechanical inventions, the habits of industrial life, the dis- 
coveries of physical science, the improvements of government^ 
the expansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan antiquity. 
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have all a distinguished place, while, the more fully its his- 
tory is inyestigated, the more clearly two capital truths are 
disclosed. The first is that the influence of theology having 
for centuries numbed and paralysed the whole intellect of 
Christian Europe, the revival, which forms the starting-point 
of our modem civilisation, was mainly due to the feet that 
two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan literature of antiquity, 
and the Mahommedan schools of science, were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom. 
The second feet, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
establish in detail, is that during more than three centuries 
the decadence of theological influence has been one of the 
most invariable signs and measures of our progress. In 
medicine, physical science, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
affirmations which barred his way, which were all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled to 
yield before the secularising influence of civilisation. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep interest and im- 
portance, which I propose to investigate in the present chapter. 
We have to enquire why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching 
than for the power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessings to the world, should have proved itself 
for so long a period, and under such a variety of conditions^ 
altogether unable to regenerate Europe. The question is not 
one of languid or imperfect action, but of conflicting agencies. 
In the vasjb and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some parts which acted with admirable force in improving 
and elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself to 
the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of men in 

VOL. II. c 
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Christ. Considered as immortal beings, destined for the 
extremes of happiness or of misery, and united to one another 
by a special community of redemption, the first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow- 
men as sacred beings, and from this notion grew np the 
eminently Christian idea of the sanctity of all human life. 
I have already endeavoured to show — and the fact is of such 
capital importance in meeting the common objections to the 
reality of natural moral perceptions, that I venture, at the 
risk of tediousnees, to recur to it — ^that nature does not tell 
man that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism in 
which the higher faculties of human nature are still unde- 
veloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is an his- 
torical iBLCt beyond all dispute, that refined, and even moral 
societies have existed, in which the slaughter of men of some 
particular class or nation has been r^arded with no more 
compunction than the slaughter of animals in the chase. The 
early Greeks, in their dealings with the barbarians ; the 
Bomans, in their dealings with gladiators, and in some periods 
of their history, with slaves ; the Spaniards, in their dealings 
with Indians ; nearly all colonists removed from European 
supervision, in their dealings with an inferior race ; an im- 
mense proportion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings 
with new-bom infants, display this complete and absolute 
callousness, and we may discover traces of it even in our 
own islands and within the last three hundred years. ^ And 
difficult as it may be to realise it in our day, when the atrocity 
of all wanton slaughter of men has become an essential part 
of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless an incontestable fact 



* See the masterly description Macanla/s description of the feel- 

of the relations of the English to ings of the Master of Stair towards 

the Irish in the reign of Queen the Highlanders. (Histort/ ofEing- 

Elizabeth, in Fronde's History of land^ ch. xviii.) 
England, ch. xxiy. ; and also Lord 
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that this callousness has been continiially shown by good 
inen,»by men who in all other respects would be regarded in 
any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the days of 
the Tudors, the best Englishmen delighted in what we should 
now deem the most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely 
<$ertaLn that in antiquity men of genuine humanity — ^tender 
relations, loving friends, charitable neighbours — ^men in 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-citizen would have ap- 
peared as atrocious as in our own, attended, instituted, and 
applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a scruple 
the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
confusion of thought to imagine, as is so commonly done, 
that any accumulation of facts of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the i-eality of innate moral perceptions. 
All that the intuitive moralist asserts is that we know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty ; that the first belongs to the higher or better part 
of our nature, and that it is our duty to cultivate it. The 
standard of the age, which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the natural line of duty ; for 
he who falls below it contributes to depress it. Now, there 
is no fact more absolutely certain than that nations and 
ages which have differed most widely as to the standard have 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of -humanity. 
Plato, wbo recommended infanticide; Cato, who sold his 
aged slaves ; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena ; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or gladia- 
torSy as well as the modem generals, who refuse to impose 
upon them any d^rading labour ; the old legislators, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death, as well as the modem legislators, 
who are continually seeking to abridge the punishment of 
the most guilty; the old disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as the modem instructor, who governs by sym- 
pathy ; the Spanish girl, whose dark eye glows with rapture 

c 2 
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as she watches the frantic bull, while the fire streams from 
the explosive dart that quivers in its neck ; as well ait the 
reformers we sometimes meet, who are scandalised by all 
field sports, or by the sacrifice of animal life for food ; or 
who will eat only the larger animals, in order to reduce the 
sacrifice of life to a mim'muTn ; or who are continually invent- 
ing new. methods of quickening animal death — all these 
persons, widely as they difier in their acts and in their judg- 
ments of what things should be called ' brutal,' and of what 
things should be called ' fantastic,' agree in believing human- 
ity to be better than cruelty, and in attaching a definite 
condemnation to acts that fall below the standard of theiv 
country and their time. Now, it was one of the most impor- 
tant services of Christianity, that besides quickening greatly 
our benevolent affections it definitely and dogmatically as- 
serted the sinfulness of all destruction (>£ human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and thereby 
formed a new standard higher than any which then existed 
in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began with 
the very earliest stage of human life. The practice of abor- 
tion was one to which few persons in antiquity attached any 
deep feeling of condemnation. I have noticed in a former 
chapter that the physiological theory that the foetus did not 
become a living creature till the hour of birth, had some 
influence on the judgments passed upon this practice ; and 
even where this theory was not generally held, it is easy to 
account for the prevalence of the act. The death of an 
unborn child does not appeal very powerfully to the feeling 
of compassion, and men who had not yet attained any strong" 
sense of the sanctity of human life, who believed that they 
might regulate their conduct on these matters by utilitarian 
views, according to the general interest of the community, 
might very readily conclude that the prevention of birth was 
in many cases an act of mercy. In Greece, Aristotle not 
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only coimtenanced the practice, but even desired that it 
should be enforced by law, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned limits.^ "No law in Greece, or in the Bomau 
Bepublie, or during the greater part of the Empire, con- 
demned it ; 2 and if, as has been thought, some measure was 
^opted condemnatory of it before the close of the Pagan 
Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. A long 
chain of writers, both Pagan and Chiistian, represent the 
practice as avowed and almost universal. They describe it 
as resulting, not simply from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even fix)m so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shrink fix)m the disfigurement of childbirth. They 
speak of a mother who had never destroyed her unborn off- 
spring as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the fi^uency of the crime was such that it gave rise to a 
regular profession. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Eavorinus the Stoic of Aries, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notorious, they all speak of 
it as unquestionably criminal.^ It was probably regarded by 
the average Eomans of the later days of Paganism much as 



* See on the views of Aristotle, A niece of Domitian is said to 

LaboTirt, Recherohes hiatoriques «w have died in consequence of having, 

Zes^/a72s^roi«i;^(Paris,1848),p. 9. at the command of the emperor, 

2 See G-ravina, Be Ortu et Pro- practised it (Sueton. Domit. xxii.). 

€pre88U Juris CiviliSy lib. i. 44. Plutarch notices the custom {De 

Sanitate tti^nda)^ and Seneca eulo- 
» * Nunc uterum vitiat quae vult gises Helvia {Ad Helv. xvi.) for 
lormosa videri, being exempt from vanity and hav- 
Karaque in hoc aevo est, quae jng never destroyed her unborn 
velit esse parens.' oflfepring. Favorinus, in a remark- 
Ovid, De Nuce, 22-23. able passage (Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
The same writer has devoted ^ii-J:^'^' \\ speaks of the act as 
^ne of his elegies (ii. 14) to re- *P?blica detestatione commumque 
preaching hismistressCorinna with odiodignum and proceeds to argue 
having been guilty of this a^^t. It ^hat it is only a degree less crimi- 
was not without danger, and Ovid ^L^""' mothers to put out their 
jg^yg children to nurse. Juvenal has 

' some well-known and emphatic lines 

* Saepe suos utero quae necat on the subject : — 
ipsa perit.' 
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Englishmen in the last century regarded convivial excesses, as 
certainly wrong, but so venial as scai'cely to deserve censiu-e. 
The language of the Christians from the very beginning 
was widely different. With unwavering consistency and 
with the strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. In the peni- 
tential discipline of the Church, abortion was placed in the 
same category as infanticide, and the stem sentence to 
which the guilty person was subject imprinted on the minds 
of Christians, more deeply than any mere exhortations, a 
sense of the enormity of the crime. By the Council of 
Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded from the Sacrament 
till the Tery hour of death; and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, first to ten and afterwards to seven yeai-s' 
penitence,^ the offence still ranked amongst the gravest in the 
legislation of the Church. In one very remarkable way the 
reforms of .Christianity in this sphere were powerfully sus- 
tained by a doctrine which is perhaps the most revolting in 
the whole theology of the Fathers. To the Pagans, even 
when condemning abortion and infanticide, these crimes 
appeared comparatively trivial, because the victims seemed 
very iosignificant and their sufferings very slight. The 
death of an adult man who is struck down in the midst ot 
his enterprise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which he 

* Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera Mimicius Felix {Octaviust xxx.) : 

lecto; 'Vos enim video procreates filios 

Tantum artes hujus, tantum medi- nunc feris et avibus exponere, 

camina possunt, nunc adstrangulatos misero mortis 

Quae steriles facit, atque homines in genere elidere. Sxmt quae in ipsis 

ventre necandos yisceribus, medicaminibus epotis, 

Conducit. originem faturi hominis extinguant, 

Sat, vi. 592-595. et parricidium faciant antequam 

pariant.' 
There are also many allusions ' See Labourt, Becherchea sur 

to it in the Christian writers. Thus les Enfans trouves^ p. 25. 
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has moved, excites feelings very different from any produced 
by the painless extinction of a new-born infEint, which, 
having scarcely touched the earth, has known none of its 
cares and very little of its love. But to the theologian this 
infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment, 
they taught, the foetus in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be raised again on the last day, responsible for the sin of 
Adam, and doomed, if it perished without baptism, to be 
excluded for ever frt)m heaven and to be cast, as the Greeks 
taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, as the Latins 
taught, into the abyss of hell. It is probably, in a consider- 
able d^ree, to this doctrine that we owe in the first instance 
the healthy sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian frt)m Pagan socie- 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incorporated with our 
moral feelings as to be independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the compassion of the 
early and mediaeval Christians, in the fate of the murdered 
in^Euits, was not that they died, but that they commonly 
died unbaptised; and the criminality of abortion was im- 
measurably aggravated when it was beUeved to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation 
of an immortal soul.^ In the * Lives of the Saints' there is 
a curious legend of a man who, berog desirous of ascertaining 



' Among the barbarian laws tatis lucem minime pervenisset, 

there is a very curious one about patitur poenam, quia sine sacra- 

a daily compensation for children mentoregenerationisabortivomodo 

who luwi been killed in the womb tradita est ad inferos.' — Leges Ba- 

on account of the daily suf- juvarioTum, tit. vii. cap. xx. in 

fering of those children in hell. Canciani, Leges Barbar. vol. ii. p. 

'Proptereadiutumamjudicaverunt 374. The first foundling hospital 

antecessores nostri compositionem of which we have undoubted record 

et judices postquam religio Chris- is that founded at Milan, by a man 

tianitatis inolevit in mundo. Quia named Batheus, in a.d. 789. Mura- 

diutumampostquamincamationem tori has preserved {Antich, Ital. 

«iiscepit anima, quamvis ad nativi- Diss, zxxvii.) the charter embody- 
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ibo condition of a child before birth, slew a pr^nant woman, 
C/Ofnrnitting thereby a double murder, that of the mother and 
of the child in her womb. Stung by remorse, the murderer 
Had to the desert, and passed the remainder of his life in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, afber many years, the 
voice of God told him that he had been forgiven the murder 
of tlio woman. But yet his end was a clouded one. He 
never could obtain an assurance that he had been forgiven 
the death of the child. ^ 

If we pass to the next stage of human life, that of the 
new-born infant, we find ourselves in presence of that prac- 
tice of infanticide which was one of the deepest stains of the 
ancient civilisation. The natural history of this crime is 
somewhat peculiar.^ Among savages, whose feelings of 
comi)assion are very faint, and whose warlike and nomadic 

inff tlio motiyes of the founder, in life of the child. She answered 

which the following sentences oc- that ' she would not purchase her 

our: 'Quia frequenter per luzu- temporal life by sacrificing the 

riHin hominum genus docipitur, et eternal salvation of her son.' — 

oxiudo malum homicidii generatur, Sollandists, Act, Sanctor,, June 5th. 

(hun concij)ionto8 ox ndulterio, ne * Ti'llemont, Mhnoires pour ser- 

prodantup in publico, fotos teneros wV a VHistoire eccUsiastique (Paris, 

nwuit^etahs^baptiamatislawicro 1701), tome x. p. 41. St. Clem. 

;fMnmiM ad Thrtara mittuntt quia Alezand. says that infants in the 

nviUura roporiunt looum, quo ser- womb and exposed infants have 

riiro vivos valoant.* &c. Henry guardian angels to watch over them. 

II. of Franco, 1666, made a long {Strom, v.) 

Iaw against women who, * advenant ^ There is an extremely large 

lo tomp8 do lour part et d^vrance literature devoted to the subject 

de lt>ur enfknt, ^.v^cultemont s*en of iniunticide, exposition, found- 

dAlivr<^tY puis lo sufibquont et au- lings, &c. The books I have chiefly 

t-rtHuent supprimont ««(iii« Irnr <ttv)tr followed are Terme et Monfalcon, 

/«mV fmptirhr U Saint Sacrt^HfHt Hi^toire dfs Enfans trouvis (Fa^s, 

dm liitpth^.' — lAhovctt. EfcAercAe^ 1840); Bemacle, Les Hospices 

*»?r tt$ Ki{fiims M»iit^«. p. 47« There dEnfans tronof^ (1838) ; Labourt, 

is* a ftwy told i^ a Que^'u of Pbrtu- E^t^kers^kKS Ai^tonqves sur ksEnfans 

gal (^»i$t«>r to Henrv V. of Kngland« M>MtY»< (Paris. 1848) ; Kcenigswar- 

aml mi^therof St. ^er^linandUhat, ter. iikoai ^^Mrr la lJ<^afioH des 

Wing in childbirth, her life was P^pf^^t aH<'^im$ft muHleriies retatif:^ 

dr^i^*iw»d of UQl<KQSt she to^vk a ahxFi{*\tHSHhiorsMariaffe(Psji8^ 

iwe^iieine whioh would aowlei»te 1S42V There are also many de- 

the birth but p.xv>l>ably sioritioe the iAi!s on the subject in Godetooy's 
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habits are eminentlj iinfavourablo to iufnut lifo, it iH« M 
might be expected, the usual custom for Uio |>artnit U> dtHMth* 
whether he desires to preserve the child ho \\m oalltnl iu<Ai 
existence, and if he does not, to ox|)Ose or slay it. In natiouH 
that have passed out of the stage of ItarlniriHin, l»\it ait^ Nt.ill 
inide and simple in their habits, the pr»u^ti(H^ of infaiiticidt* iM 
usually rare; but, unlike other crimes of violonco, it. In iu)t 
naturally diminished by the progress of civiliHaiion, for, nft^^r 
the period of savage life is passed, its provaloiico in it)tlu<inrml 
much more by the sensuality than by thn biirtianty of a 
people.^ We may trace too, in many (jouiitriiw and aK«v4, tlin 
notion that children, as the fruit, roproHontativoH, and dinu'itMi 
possessions of their parents, are accf5[)tat>h) musrificoM U) t/hn 
gods.^ Infanticide, as is well known, wim tiluitmi iinivrrNally 

Commentary to the laws alxmt whoUior th»v hnvn <limlniN}i«"l iIim 

children in the Theodosian Ck)de, rmmhor of ttw iltihiUtt, i\umu,U fUfV 

in MalthnBy On Populatiofif in hare, hh I Ui\'uiVhf urt^tiily i\Um' 

"EdwBxdiB tract On the State of mnhiA iho unui\tt^r ofiUn intwU'rit 

Slaperpin the Early and Middle of chiUirtm. l/fM Kmu^Hf wHti/i^ 

Agttof CkristianUy, and in mod in ih« liMt half^/f ihtf tr'tpf^tUitfUtU 

ecdesiaatical lDSUfne§, ('Jtntnry, myn : * Iti Wnlt^fi, hy^.u h^> 

> It most not, howerer, be in^ yrm^^t, huA Jn th/; Uit(h\Hti^in *4 

-f erred from this that infontieide He^/tUn/l« it in miKrc/t a t\'t*icrM*t 

inaeaatB in direct pFOp<Hlion Uf f//r a yfmti(( w*ft$thn Ut fttivn a I/M' 

tlie vnehaatitj of a natk/n, Protv- tard. In tft^ tvjnrfiry IfiMt, m*'f$' 

ablr the eooditi^>D of eiriluMbd tuta'^l^ t.h^ firt^, tut(*M.ti^A krt^/wti */f 

codetj in wfaieh it is moiit tf^m- a }M(ij^f4 fMUl \^.n((, 4^lr*/y*i^l ^/y 

jnan, is "where a larg« amrxn^ ^f it* otfAh^ thrf/rttrU ni^mn U a lfi**i 

t/joaHiA wiV. f,^.^,. TTr*A ri,<iA /,f ^Ka^^/ ;*jr 



stzocg social ffiodet&2i;^*y>n '' yA^n V/ '>r *.fc*>it /xttt^t^^, if^^ntt^. ** 
the snacr, and vboiv ni ^>t*^ *hA '/r.^/ ^jfC^p^^U.'n, a ^'mu^u *-** 



to conceal tBefkIL Ausiwa-. Trr>>^ <w*v i:^ ifx,tj* Pihfy.fsM of ih^ 



OB SfiBn ias ar/iestri tc^ almr>^, UMi//ry </ J/^n- <w ^^( fy^yj^^** 






<^^CE5aL thwarts ixsasuA. iru^j. awti>r3*u *S^>^r ^ j<*tv»ir**r7 
? ■ tf t^tfc ' * *flfe M^^irTT '^ ^H£aif-i»iit> - '.JUKI <)^.JUtU» 
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admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined, upon what we should now call * the greatest- 
happiness principle,' by the ideal l^islations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. Regarding the community as a whole, they clearly 
saw that it is in the highest degree for the interest of society 
that the increase of population should be very jealously re- 
stricted, and that the State should be as far as possible free 
from helpless and unproductive members ; and they therefore 
concluded that the painless destruction of infant life, and 
especially of those infants who were so deformed or diseased 
that their lives, if prolonged, would probably have been a 
burden to themselves, was on the whole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the modem notion of 
prolonged continence wholly alien to their thoughts ; and the 
extremely low social and intellectual condition of Greek 
mothers, who exercised no appreciable influence over the 
habits of thought of the nation should also, I think, be taken 
into account, for it has always been observed that mothers 
are much more distinguished than fathers for their afifection 
for infants that have not yet manifested the first dawning of 
reason. Even in Greece, however, infanticide and exposition 
were not universally permitted. In Thebes these ofiTences 
are said to have been punished by death. ^ 

The power of life and death, which in Home was origi- 
nally conceded to the father over his children, would appear 
to involve an unlimited permission of infanticide ; but a very 
old law, popularly ascribed to Romulus, in this respect re- 
stricted the parental rights, enjoining the father to bring up 

* .ffilian, Varia Hist. ii. 7. Pas- notices with praise (jr^rwianfa, xix.) 

■ages from the G-reek imaginatiye that the Germans did not allow in- 

"writers, representing exposition as fanticide. He also notices (Hist. 

the avowed and habitnal practice v. 5) the prohibition of infanticide 

of poor parents, are collected by among the Jews, and ascribes it to 

Terme et Monfalcon, Hist, des En- their desire to increase the popula 

Jans trouviSf pp. 39-45. Tacitus tion. 
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all his male children, and at least his eldest female child, 
forbidding him to destroy any well-formed child till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the parent 
might be supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo- 
sition of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.^ The Boman policy was always 
to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather to restrain, 
population, and infanticide never appears to have been com- 
mon in Eome till the corrupt and sensual days of the Empire. 
The legislators then absolutely condemned it, and it was 
indirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi- 
leges to the fathers of many children, exempted poor parents- 
from most of the burden of taxation, and in some d^ree 
provided for the security of exposed infants. Public opinion 
probably differed little from that of our own day as to the 
j&u^, though it differed from it much as to the dGgree, of its 
criminality. It was, as will be remembered, one of the 
charges most frequently brought against the Christians, and 
it was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation. 
Pagan and Christian authorities are, however, united in 
speaking of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Tertullian observed that no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A broad 
distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide and 
exposition. The latter, though probably condemned, was 
certainly not punished by law;^ it was practised on a 



* Dion. Halic. ii. controversy between two Dutch. 

* Ad Nat. i. 15. professors, named Noodt and Byn- 
' The well-known jurisconsult kershoek, conducted on both sides 

Paulus had laid down the proposi- with great learning, and on the 

tion, * Necare videtur non tantum side of Noodt with great passion, 

is qui partum perfocat sed et is qui Noodt maintained that these words 

abjicit et qui alimonia denegat et are simply the expression of a 

qui publicis locis misericordiae moral truth, not a judicial decision, 

causa exponit quam ipse non habet.' and that exposition was never 

{Dig. lib. xxv. tit. iii. 1. 4.) These illegal in Rome till some time after 

words have given rise to a famous the establishment of Christianity^ 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, noticed by writers 
with the most frigid indifference, and, at least in the case of 
<lestitute parents, considered a very venial offence.^ Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
They were brought systematically to a column near the Vela- 
brum, and there taken by speculators, who educated them as 
slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.^ 

His opponent argued that expod- told her she had been not only 
tion was legally identical with in- disobedient but irrational, for she 
fanticide, and became, therefore, was only consigning her daughter 
illegal when the power of life and to the life of a prostitute. In 
• death was withdrawn from the Apuleius (^«tom.Ub.x.)wehaYea 
Mher. (See the works of Noodt similar picture of a father starting 
(Cologne, 1763) and of Bynkers- for a journey, leaving his wife in 
hoek (Cologne, 1761). It was at childbirth, and giving her his part- 
least certain that exposition was ing command to kill her child if it 
notorious and avowed, and the law should be a girl, which she could 
against it, if it existed, inopera- not bring herself to do. The girl 
^ive. GKbbon {Decline and Fall, was brought up secretly. In the 
eh. xliv.) thinks the law censured case of weak or deformed infants 
but did not punish exposition, infanticide seems to have been 
See, too, Troplong, InJUience da habitual. *Portentosos foetus ex- 
Christianiame swr le Droits p. 271. tinguimus, liberos quoque, si debiles 
^ Quintilian speaks in a tone of monstrosique editi sunt, mergimus. 
. apology, if not justification, of the Non ira, sed ratio est, a sanis inu- 
exposition of the children of desti- tilia secemere.' — Seneca, De Ira^ i. 
tuteparents(2>je(;Z.cccvi.), and even 15. Terence has introduced a 
Plutarch speaks of it without cen- picture of the exposition of an in- 
sure. {Be Amor. Prolis.) There fsuit into his Andria, Act. iv. Scene 
are several curious illustrations in 5. See, too. Suet. August. Ixv. 
Latin literature of the different According to Suetonius {Galig, v.), 
feelings of fathers and mothers on on the death of Q-ermanicus, women 
this matter. Terence {Heauton. exposed their new-bom children in 
Act. iii. Scene 5)repre8ents Chremes sign of grief. Ovid had dwelt with 
. as having, as a matter of course, much feeling on the barbarity of 
charged his pregnant wife to have these practices. It is a very 
her child killed provided it was a curious fact, which has been no- 
girl. The mother, overcome by ticed by "Warburton, that Chremes, 
pity, shrank from doing so, and whose sentiments about infants we 
secretly gave it to an old woman have just seen, is the very personage 
to expose it, in hopes that it might into whose mouth Terence has put 
be preserved. Chremes, on hear- the feunous sentiment, ' Homo sum, 
ing what had been done, reproached humani nihil a me alienum puto.* 
his wife for her womanly pity, and * That these were the usual 
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On the whole, what was demanded on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stronger enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infiEinticide^ 
and an increased protection for exposed infants. Bj the 
penitential sentences, by the dogmatic considerations I have 
enumerated, and by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachers and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and especially to convince 
men that the guilt of abandoning their children to the pre- 
carious and doubtful mercy of the stranger was scarcely 
less than that of simple in&nticide.^ In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, I think, very 
advantageously. By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, 
Constantine, in the very year of his conversion, in order to 
HiTniniRh infanticide by destitute parents, issued a decree^ 
applicable in the first instance to Italy, but extended in A.D.. 
322 to Africa, in which he commanded that those children 
whom their parents were unable to support should be clothed 
and fed at the expense of the State,^ a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large scale under the Antonines. In a.d. 
331, a law intended to multiply the chances of the exposed' 
child being taken charge of by some charitable or interested' 
person, provided that the foundling should remain the abso- 
lute property of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 



£ites of exposed infants is noticed extremely horrible declamation in- 

by several writers. Some, too, Seneca the Khetorician (Ciwi^rot;cr«. 

both Pagan and Christian (Quin- lib. v. 33) about exposed children. 

tilian, Decl, cccvi. ; Lactantius, Div. who were said to have been maimed 

Inst, vi. 20, &c.), speak of the lia- and mutilated, either to prevent 

bility to incestuous marriages re- their recognition by their parents, 

salting from frequent exposition, or that they might gain money as 

In the Greek poets there are beggars for their masters, 
several allusions to rich childless ^ See passages on this point 

men adopting foundlings, and Ju- cited by Godefroy in his Commen'^ 

venal says it was common for tary to theLaw^DeBlxjpositiSy Codex- 

Bomon wives to palm off found- Theod. lib. v. tit. 7. 
lings on their husbands for their « Codex Theod, lib. xi, tit, 

sons. (8at, vi. 603.) There is an 27. 
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or employed it as a slave, and that the parent should not 
have power at any future time to reclaim it.^ By another 
law, which had been issued in a.d. 329, it had been pro- 
vided that children who had been, not exposed, but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father.^ 

The last two laws cannot be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. The law regulating the condition of exposed chil- 
-dren, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
intentions, was in some degree a retrograde step, the Pagan 
laws having provided that the father might always withdraw 
the child he had exposed, from servitude, by payment of the 
expenses incurred in supporting it,^ while Trajan had even 
decided that the exposed child could not become under any 
<!ircumstance a slave.* The law of Constantine, on the other 
hand, doomed it ta an irrevocable servitude; and this law 
<x)ntinued in force till A.D. 529, when Justinian, reverting to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost 
all legitimate authority over his child by exposing it, but 
also that the person who had saved it could not by that act 
deprive it of its natural liberty. But this law applied only 
to the Eastern Empire ; and in part at least of the West * 
the servitude of exposed infants continued for centuries, and 
appears only to have terminated with the general extinction 
of slavery in Europe. The law of Constantine concerning 
the sale of children was also a step, though perhaps a neces- 
sary step, of retrogression. A series of emperors, among 
whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had denounced and en- 
deavoured to abolish, as * shameful,' the traffic in free children, 
and Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemned it.^ 



> Codex Theod. lib. v. tit. 7, {Ep, x. 72.) 

lex. 1. * See on this point Muratori, 

2 Ibid, lib. V. tit. 8, lex 1. Antich. Ital. Diss, xxxvii. 

' See Godefroy's Commentary • See on these laws, "Wallon, 

tx) the Law. Hist, de VEsclavage, tome iii. pp. 

* In a letter to the younger Pliny. 62, 53 . 
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The extreme misery, however, resulting from the civil wars 
under Constantine, had rendered it necessary to authorise 
the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitution, which, though it had been condemned, had prob- 
ably never altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great at- 
tempted to take a step in advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might regain their freedom without the 
repayment of the purchase-money, a temporary service being 
a sufficient compensation for the purchase ; ^ but this measure 
was repealed by Yalentinian III. The sale of children in 
case of great necessity, though denounced by the Fathers,^ 
continued long after the time of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced the humane 
•enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of ex- 
posed children, there were laws directly condemnatory of 
infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan l^islation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious than other 
forms of homicide, it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.^ A law of Constantine, intended principally, 
and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, assimilated to parricide 
the miuder of a child by its father ; * and finally, Yalentinian, 
in A.D. 374, made all infanticide a capital offence,^ and 



' See Cod. Theod, lib. iii. tit. 3, crime, but a crime generically dif- 

lez 1, and the Commentary. ferent from homicide. Godefroy 

^ On the very persistent dennn- maintains that it was classified as 

ciation of this practice by the homicide, but that, being esteemed 

Fathers, see many examples in less heinous than the other forms 

"Terme et Monfiilcon. of homicide, it was only punished 

' This is a mere question of by exile. See the Commentary to 

definition, upon which lawyers have Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 14, 1. 1. 

expended much learning and dis- ^ Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 15. 

<nitf8ion. Cujas thought the Eo- ^ Ihid. lib. ix. tit. 14, lex 1. 
mans considered infanticide a 
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especially enjoined the punishm^it of exposition.^ A law of 
the Spanish Visigoths, in ihe seventh century, punished in- 
fanticide and abortion with death or blindness.^ In the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne the former crime was punished 
as homicide.^ 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy,, 
what diminution of infanticide resulted from these measures. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of the 
trade in exposed children became impossible under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the serious nature 
of the crime wa^ very considerably increased. The extreme 
destitution, which was one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by Christian charity. Many exposed children appear to 
have been educated by individual Christians.* Brephotrophia 
and Orphanotrophia are among the earliest recorded charita- 
ble institutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that 
exposed children were admitted into them, and we find no 
trace for several centuries of Christian foundling hospitals. 
This form of charity grew up gradually in the early part of 
the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves in the 
sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it is certain 
that one existed at Milan in the eighth century.* The 
Council of Rouen, in the ninth century, invited women wba 
had secretly borne children to place them at the door of the 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they were not 
reclaimed. It is probable that they were brought up among- 



* Corp, Juris, lib. yiii. tit. 52, exposed children and to have them 
iex2. brought into the church. Sefr 

< Leges Wisigothorum (lib. vi. Terme et Mon^con, Hist, des 

tit. 3, lex 7) ana other laws (lib. Brians trouviSj p. 74. 
iv. tit. 4) condemned exposition. • Compare ikbourt, Bech. swr 

* ' Si quis infantem neeaverit les Enfans trouvSs, pp. 32, 33 ; 
ut homicida teneatar.' — Capit. vii. Muratori, Antichita Italianef Dis- 
168. sert xxxvii. Muratori has also- 

* It appears, from a passage of briefly noticed the history of these 
St. Augustine, that Christian vir- charities in his Carita Chrisfianar 
gins were accustomed to collect cap. xxvii. 



^ 
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the numerous slaves or serfs attached to the ecclesiastical 
properties ; for a decree of the Council of Aries, in the fifth 
century, and afterwards a law of Charlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Constantine, declaring that exposed children 
should be the slaves of their protectors. As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sins, like many other of the discordant 
elements of mediaeval society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. The strong sense 
always evinced in the Church of the enormity of unchastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially intended 
for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even Home, the 
mother of many charities, could boast of none till the b^in- 
rdng of the thirteenth century.^ About the middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan charged, among 
other functions, with seeking for exposed children. Towards 
the close of the same century, a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is commonly spoken of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confraternity called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of children ; and this society in the two following centuries 
ramified over a great pai-t of Europe.^ Though principally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the 
orphans of Intimate marriages, though in the fifteenth 



> The first seems to have been angel. Compare Eemacle, Hospices 
the hospital of Sta. Maria in d^Enfans trouv^s^ pp. 36>37, and 
Sassia, which had existed with Amydemns, Fietas Bomana (a book 
Tarions changes from the eighth written a.d. 1624, and translated 
century, but was made a found- in part into English in a.d. 1687)r 
ling hospital and confided to the Eng. trans, pp. 2, 3. 
care of Gny of Montpellier in * For the little that is known 
A.D. 1204. According to one tra- abont this missionary of charity, 
dition. Pope Innocent III. had compare Bemade, Hospices WEn- 
been shocked at hearing of infants fans trouvis, pp. 34-44 ; and La- 
drawn in the nets of fishermen bourt, Becherches historiques sur les 
from the Tiber. According to Snfans trouvisj pp. 38-41. 
another, he was inspired by an 
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centoiy the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even re- 
fused to admit deserted childreu, yet the care of foundlings 
soon passed in a great measure into its hands. At last, after 
many complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St. Yincent 
de Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of charity that he may be regarded as its second author, and 
his influence was felt not only in private charities, but in 
l^islative enactments. Into the effects of these measures — 
the encouragement of the vice of incontinence by institutions 
that were designed to suppress the crime of infanticide, and 
the serious moral controversies suggested by this apparent 
conflict between the interests of humanity and of chastity — 
it is not necessary for me to enter. We are at present con- 
cerned with the principles that actuated Christian charity, 
not with the wisdom of its organisations. Whatever mis- 
takes may have been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an anxiety not only for the life, but also for 
the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
Paganism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tinguishuig and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. 

The influence of Christianity in the protection of infant 
life, though very real, may be, and I think often has been, 
exaggerated. It would be difficult to overrate its influence 
in the sphere we have next to examine. There is scarcely 
any other single reform so important in the moral history of 
mankind as the suppression of the gladiatorial shows, and 
this feat must be almost exclusively ascribed to the Christian 
Church. When we remember how extremely few of the 
best and greatest men of the Eoman world had absolutely 
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condemned the games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to 
r^ard, without the deepest admiration, the unwavering and 
uncompromising consistency of the patristic denunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists in their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference. The Pagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inhuman, 
or demoralising, or degrading, or brutal. The Christian, in 
the spirit of the Church, represented them as a definite sin, 
the sin of murder, for which the spectators as well as the 
actors were directly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatres 
were still arising,^ and Constantino himself had condenmed 
numerous barbarian captives to combat with wild beasts.^ 
It was in a.d. 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian emperor issued the 
first edict in the Boman Empire condemnatory of the gladia- 
torial games.3 It was issued in Berytug in Syria, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the province 
of Phoenicia ; ^ but even in this province it was suffered to 
be inoperative, for, only four years later, libanius speaks of 
the shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.^ In the 
Western Empire their continuance was folly recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed upon 
diem. Constantine, in a.d. 357, prohibited the lanistse, or 



^ E.g. the amphitheatre of ad poenas spectacnlo dati ssevientes 

Verona was only built under Dio- bestias mTiltitadine sua £a,tiga- 

eletian. runt.' — 'Exansmjia,Paneff, Constant, 

* ' Quid hoc trinmpho pal- zi. 

cbrius ? . . . Tantam captiTonun * Cod. Theod, lib. zv. tit 12, 

mnltitadinem bestiis objidt nt in- lex I. Sozomen, i. 8. 

grati et perfidi non minus doloris * This, at least, is the opinion 

ex ludibrio sui quam ex ipsa morte of GK)defroy, -who has discussed tliA 

patiantnr.' — ^Incerti Panegyricua subject very fully. (Cod. 2%eod, 

Constant, 'Puberes qui in manus lib. xy. tit. 12.) 

venerunt, quorum nee perfidia erat * Libanius, De VUa Sua^ 8. 
apta militise nee ferocia servituti 
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purveyors of gladiators, fix)in bribing servants of the palace to 
enrol themselves as combatants.^ Valentinian, in a.d. 365, for- 
bade any Christian criminal,^ and in a.d. 367, any one connected 
with the Palatine,^ being condemned to fight. Honorina 
prohibited any slave who had been a gladiator passing into 
the service of a senator; but the real object of this last 
measuie was, I imagine, not so much to stigmatise the 
gladiator, as to guard against the danger of an aimed nobility.^ 
A much more important fact is that the spectacles were 
never introduced into the new capital of Constantine. At 
Home, though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended until their £nal suppression. The 
passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious liberty 
was probably the best, feature ef the old Pagan society ; and 
it is a melancholv fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that in the Christian Empire was first destroyed. Theo- 
dosius the Great, who suppressed all diversity of worship 
throughout the Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occasions the docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
the Pagan Symmachus by compelling his barbarian prisoners 
to fight as gladiators.^ Besides this occasion, we have special 
knowledge of gladiatorial games that were celebrated in a.d. 
385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in the reign of Honorius, 
and the practice of condemning criminals to the arena still 
continued.® 

But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not eflTected in the metropolis of the Empire till nearly 
ninety years after Christianity had been the State religion, 
the distinction between the teaching of the Christians and 
Pagans on the subject remained unimpaired. To the last. 



\ 



* Cod. Theod, lib. xv. tit 12,1. 2. • M. Wallon has traced these 

* Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1.8. last shows with much learning. 
' Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 11. {Hist, de VEaclavagCj tome iii. pp. 

* Ibid, lib. XV. tit. 12, 1. 3. 421-429.) 
A Symmach. Ex. x. 61. 
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the most estiinable of the Pagans appear to have r^arded 
them with favour or indifference. Julian, it is true, with a 
rare magnanimity, refused persistently, in his conflict with 
Ohristianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular passion for games which the Church 
•condemned ; but libanius has noticed them with some appro- 
bation,^ and Symmachus, as we have already seen, both in- 
stituted and applauded them. But the Christians steadily 
refused to admit any professional gladiator to baptism till he 
bad pledged himself to abandon his calling, and every Chria- 
tian who attended the games was excluded from conmiunion. 
The preachers and writers of the Church denounced them 
with the most unqualified vehemence, and the poet Prudentius 
made a direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppress 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very firm 
root, they appear to have ceased about the time of Theodosius, 
and a passion for chariot races, which rose to the most extra- 
vagant height at Constantinople and in many other cities, 
took their place. In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
<;elebrated at Home, under Honorius, in a.d. 404, in honour 
of the triumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, animated by the noblest heroism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the amphitheatre, and attempted to part the com- 
batants. He perished beneath a shower of stones flung by 
the angry spectators ; but lus death led to the final abolition 
of the games.^ Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the East. 
The difficulty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their d^line. 
They sank, at last, into games of cruelty to animals, but of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Council of Trullo.* In Italy, 

^ He ^ wavered, however, on tome ill. p. 423. 
the subject, and on one occasion « Theodoret, v. 26. 

<5ondemned them. See Wallon, « Muller, De Genio ^vi Tk^n^ 
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the custom of sham fights, wliicb ocmtinaed through the whole 
of the middle ages, and which Petrarch declares were in his 
days sometimes attended with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be traced in some d^ree to the traditions of the 
amphitheatre.^ 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all the 
results of early Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, these games were perhaps still more pernicious on 
account of the callousness of feeling they diffiised through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to any general eleTa- 
tion of the standard of humanity. Yet the attitude of the 
Pagans decisively proves that no progress of philosophy or 
social civilisation was likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them ; and it can hardly be doubted that, had they 
been flourishing unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, when 
the rude warriors of the North obtained the empire of Italy^ 
they would have been eagerly adopted by the conquerors, 
would have taken deep root in mediaeval life, and have inde- 
iinitely retarded the progress of humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant &om the 
Eoman soil. The Christian custom of legacies for the relief 
of the indigent and suflTenng replaced the Pagan custom of 
bequeathing sums of money for games in honour of the dead ; 
and the mouth of December, which was looked forward to 
with eagerness through all the Eoman world, as the special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated in the 
Church by another festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, which led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to ovei*throw the 

doHani (1797), vol. ii. p. 88; Mil- * See on these fights Ozanam's 

man, Hist, of Early Christianity, Civilisation in the Fifth Century 
vol. iii. pp. 343-347. (Eng. trans.), vol. i. p. 130. 
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gladiatorial games, was canied by some of them to an extent 
altogether irreconcilable with national independence, and 
with the prevailing penal system. Many of them taught 
that no Christian might lawfully take away life, either as a 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, or by acting as an 
executioner. The first of these questions it will be convenient 
to reserve for a later period of this chapter, when I propose 
to examine the relations of Christianity to the military spirit, 
and a very few words will be sufficient to dispose of the 
others. The notion that there is something impure and de- 
filing, even in a just execution, is one which may be traced 
throu^ many ages ; and executioners, as the ministers of the 
law, have been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. 
In both Greece and Borne the law compelled them to live 
outside the walls, and at Bhodes they were never permitted 
even to enter the dty.^ Notions of this kind were very 
sizan^y hdd in the early Church ; and a decree of the peni- 
tential disdpline wiach was enforced, even against empr^rors 
and generals, forbade anyone whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was shed in a rigbteouB war, 
appiti^rfiing the altar witfaoot a prqaiutory period of peoanoe 
Tbe opinions of the Christians of ihe first three centuries 
were nsQaDy farmed without any regard to the neceesitkx of 
dril or pdlitical life; but when the Cliurch obtained an 
aaccndanqr, it was £xmd neoeaary c^ieedily to modify th^;m ; 
and althongh Lactantins, in the fourth oentuiy, maintaixied 
tike unlawfiilDeBB of all Uoocfehed,* as stion^^y as Orig^ai in 
tiie tinid, and Tertollian in the seoond, xk^ oomxaoa dfjdna^ 
wBB miMXfkj ihat no piieet or bifihcip nnist take any part in a 
esfHtil diazge. From this exoe^ydonal poation of tbe; clergy 
they ipeedilT maftrnd the poBXson of officdal iraerofsimfn fr/r 



* Sfe » 'way -mgumwfcl pw- Ptrt^ and m hhhet ceiw V/ukc. 
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criminals, ambassadors of mercy, when, &om some act of 
sedition or other cause, their city or neighbourhood was 
menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanctuary, 
which was before possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
the Pagan temples, was accorded to the churches. During 
the holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal trials could 
be held, and no criminal could be tortured or executed.^ 
Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest the 
innocence of accused or condemned men, but were never 
wrought to consign criminals to execution by the dvil 
power.^ 

All this had an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect in tempering the administration of the law. It con- 
tributed largely to associate in the populai* imagination the 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to increase the reverence 
for human life. It had also another remarkable effect, to 
which I have adverted in another work. The belief that it 
was wrong for a priest to bring any charge that could give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time when in all other 
respects the theory of persecution had been folly matured. 
When it was readily admitted that heresy was in the highest 
degree criminal, and ought to be made penal, when laws ban- 
ishing, fining, or imprisoning heretics filled the statut&-book, 
and when every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at 

* See two laws enacted in a.d. St. Macarius. An innocent man, 
380 {Cod. Theod. ix. tit. 35, 1. 4) accused of a murder, fled to him. 
and A.D. 389 (Cod. Theod. iz. tit. He brought both the accused and 
35, 1. 5). Theodosius the Younger accusers to the tomb of the mur- 
made a law (ix. tit. 35, 1. 7) except- dered man, and asked him whether 
ing the Isaurian robbers from the the prisoner was the marderer. The 
privileges of these laws. corpse answered in the negative ; 

• There are, of course, innu- the bystanders implored St. Maca- 
merable miracles punishing guilty rius to ask it to reveal the real 
men, but I know none assisting the culprit ; but St. Macarius refused 
civil power in doing so. As an to do so. {Vit(B Patrum, lib. ii. 
example of the miracles in defence cap. xxviii.) 

of the innocent, I may cite one by 
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-the instigation of the clergy, these still shrank from the last 
und inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to the 
ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under any circumstances, 
to countenance bloodshed. It was on this ground that St. 
Augustine, while eagerly advocating the persecution of the 
Donatists, more than once expressed a wish that they shoidd 
not be pimished with death, and that St. Ambrose, and St. 
Martin of Tours, who were both energetic persecutors, ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the Spanish bishops, who had 
<»used some Friscillianists to be executed. I have elsewhere 
noticed the odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitors, who rele- 
gated the execution of the sentence to the civil power, with 
3. prayer that the heretics should be punished * as mildly as 
possible and without the effusion of blood,' ^ which came at 
last to be interpreted, by the death of fire ; but I may here 
add, that this hideous mockery is not imique in the history of 
religion. Plutarch suggests that one of the reasons for bury- 
ing unchaste vestals alive was tliat they were so sacred that 
it was imlawful to lay violent hands upon them,^ and among 
the Donatists the Circumcelliones were for a time accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangelical command, from the 
use of the sword, while they beat to death those who differed 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to which 
they gave the very significant name of Israelites.^ 

The time came when the Christian priests shed blood 
enough. The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
-Qrat displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when con- 
trasted with their later history ; it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity. 



' ' Ut qnani dementi ssime et tome yi. pp. 88-98. The Donatists 

nltra sanguinis efiiisionem punire- after a time, however, are said to 

tup.' haye overcome their scruples, and 

* QtuBst. JSomana, xcvi. used swords. 

• Tillemont, Mim. cTHist. eoclls. 
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It is remarkable, however, that while some c^ the early 
Fathers were the undoubted precursors <^ Beccana, their 
teaching, unlike that of the philosophers in the eighteenth 
centiuy y had little or no appreciable influence in mitigating 
the severity of the penal code. Indeed, the more carefully 
the Christian legislation of the Empire is examined, and the 
more folly it is compared with what had been done under 
the influence c^ Stoicism by the Pagan l^islators, the more 
evident, I think, it will appear that the golden age of Bomaa 
law was not Christian, but Pagan. Great works of codifica- 
tion were accomplished under the younger Theodosius, and 
under Justinian ; but it was in the reign of Pagan emperor^ 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that 
nearly all the most important measures were taken, redresB- 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural equality and firatemity of mankind 
the basis of legal enactments. Receiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something ; but a 
careful examination will show that it was surprisingly little;. 
In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic philosophers more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic stqis 
of legal reform made in a few years under their influence, 
and the almost insignificant steps taken when Christianity 
had obtained an ascendancy in the Empire, not to speak of 
the long period of decrepitude that followed. In the way of 
mitigating the severity of punishments, Constantino made, 
it is true, three important laws prohibiting the custom of 
bi^anding criminals upon the face, the condemnation of 
criminals as gladiators, and the continuance of the once 
degrading but now sacred punishment of crucifixion, which 
had been very commonly employed; but these measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the extreme severity 
with "^hich the Christian emperors punished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and 
the number of capital oflences became considerably greater 
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than before.^ The most prominent evidence, indeed, of eccle- 
siastical influence in the Theodosian code is that which must 
be most lamented. It is the immense mass of legislation,, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to persecute in 
every form, and with every degree of violence, all who 
deviated fix)m the fine line of Catholic orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of human 
life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. We have 
already seen that the arguments of the Pagan moralists, who 
were opposed to this act, were of four kinds. The religious^ 
argument of Pythagoras and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, placed in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Maker to desert. The civic argu- 
ment of Aristotle and the Greek legislators was that we owe 
our services to the State, and that therefore voluntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our country. The 
argument which Plutarch and other writers derived from 
human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endurance of suffering, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of man. 
The mystical or Quietist argument of the Neoplatonists was 
that all perturbation is a pollution of the soul ; that the act 
of suicide is accompanied by, and springs from, perturbation, 

^ Under the Christian kings, the le vol et le meurtre qui jusqnes-U 

barbarians multiplied the nnmber n'avoient ^t^ pnnis que par Texil, 

of capital offences, but this has ou dont on se rachetoit par une 

usually been regarded as an im- composition. Les Fran9ois, en r^- 

provement. The Abb6 Mably says : formant quelques-imes de leurs lois 

* Qnoiqu'il nous reste peu d'ordon- civiles, port^rent la s^v^rit^ aussi 

nances faites sous les premiers loin que leurs p^res avoient pouss^ 

M^rovingi ens, nous voyonsqu'avant I'indulgence.' — ^Mably, Observ. sur 

la fin du sixi^me si^de, les Fran- mist, dea Frangois, liv. i. ch. iii. 

9oi8 avoient d6j4 adopts la doctrine See, too. Gibbon's Decline and Fall j 

salutaire des Eomains au sujet ch. xxxviii. 

de la prescription ; et que renon- * The whole of the sixth volume 

9ant k cette humanity cruelle qui of Godefroys edition (folio) of th& 

les enhardissoit au mal, ils infii- Theodosian code is t^en up with 

g^rent peine de mortcontrerinceste, laws of these kinds. 
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and that therefore the perpetrator ends his days by a crime. 
Of these four arguments, the last cannot, I think, be said to 
have had any place among the Christian dissuasives from 
suicide, and the influence of the second was almost imper- 
ceptible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty was 
habitually discouraged in the early Church ; and it was im- 
possible to urge the civic argimient against suicide without 
at the same time condemning the hermit life, which in the 
third century became the ideal of the Church. The duty a 
man owes to his family, which a modem moralist would deem 
the most obvious and, perhaps, the most conclusive proof of 
the general criminality of suicide, and which may be said to 
have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the early Christians. The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely recognised the duties, of the fiither; and 
the latter were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
interests of another world, to do much to supply the omis- 
sion. The Christian estimate of the duty of humility, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig- 
nity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic writers ; yet these 
writers frequently dilated upon the true courage of patience, 
in language to which their own heroism under persecution 
gave a noble emphasis. To the example of Cato they opposed 
those of Eegulus and Job, the courage that endures suffering 
to the coiuage that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, 
that we are servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to per- 
form our allotted task in His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced and most deeply- 
realised; and this doctrine was in itself, in most cases, 
a sufficient preventive; for, as a great writer has said : 
* Though there are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no other by which men appear so formally to re- 
nounce the protection of God.* ^ 

^ Mme. de Stael, RSflexions sur le Suicide, 
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Bnt, in addition to this general teaching, the Christian 
theologians introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elements both of terrorism and of persuasion, which 
have had a decisive influence upon the judgments of mankind. 
They carried their doctrine of the sanctity of human life to- 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who destroys his own life has committed a crime similar 
both in kind and magnitude to that of an ordinary mur- 
derer,^ and they at the same time gave a new character to 
death by their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
concerning the future destinies of the soul. On the other 
hand, the high position assigned to resignation in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, which casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more 
subtle consolations arising from the feeling of tmst and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above all, the Christian doc- 
trine of the remedial and providential character of suffer- 
ing, have proved sufficient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine, that pain is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagan doctrine, 
that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two forms of suicide which were 
r^arded in the early Church with some tolerance or hesita- 
tion. During the frenzy excited by persecution, and under 
the influence of the belief that martyrdom eflaced in a mo- 
ment the sins of a life, and introduced the sufferer at once 
into celestial joys, it was not uncommon for men, in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the Pagan judges, implor- 



> The following became the to the act of Sextius, or she did 

theological doctrine on the sub- not. In the first case she was an. 

ject : * Est vere homidda et reus adulteress, and shonld therefore 

nomiddii qui se interficiendo inno- not be admired. In the second 

centum hominem interfecerit.* — case she was a murderess, because^ 

Lisle, Dtt Swicide, p. 400. St. Au- in killing herself she killed an. 

gnstine has much in this strain, innocent and virtuous womanw 

Lucretia, he says, either consented (De Civ, Dei, i. 19.) 
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ing or provoking martyrdom; and some of the ecclesiastical 
writers have spoken of these men with considerable admira- 
tion,^ though the general tone of the patristic writings and 
the councils of the Church condemned them. A more serious 
difficulty aix)se about Christian women who committed suicide 
to guard their chastity when menaced by the infamous sen- 
tences of their persecutors, or more frequently by the lust of 
emperors, or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been canonised by the Church, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, 
having been captured by the soldiery, obtained permission 
to retire to her room for the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself down, 
perished by the fall.^ A Christian lady of Antioch, named 
Domnina, had two daughters renowned alike for their beauty 
and their piety. Being captured during the Diocletian persecu - 
tion, and fearing the loss of their chastity, they agreed by one 
bold act to free themselves from the danger, and, casting them- 
selves into a river by the way, mother and daughters sank 
unsullied in the wave.' The tyrant Maxentius was fasci- 
nated by the beauty of a Christian lady, the wife of the 
Prefect of Home. Having sought in vaia to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from her house by the 
minions of the tyrant, the faithful wife obtaiiied permission^ 
before yielding to her master's embraces, to retire for a 
moment into her chamber, and she there, with true Koman 
courage, stabbed herself to the heart.^ Some Protestant 



^ Justin Martyr, Tertnllian, and fica del Suimdio ragionato (V enezia, 

Cyprian are especially ardent in 1788), pp. 135-140. 

this respect ; but their language ^ Ambrose, De VirginibttSy iii. 7. 

is, I thi^, in their circumstances, ' Eusebius, EccUs. Hist. xiii. 12. 

extremely excusable. Compare * Eusebius, Eccles, Hist. viii. 

Barbejrac, Morale des Ph'es, ch. ii. 14. Bayle, in his article upon 

§8; ch. viii. §§ 34-39. Donne's Sophronisk, appears to be greatly 

iiathanatos (ed. 1644), pp. 58-67. scandalised at this act, and it seems 

Cromaziano, Istoria crittca eJUoaO' that among the Catholics it is not 
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controveredalistB have been scandalised,^ and some Catholic 
controversialists perplexed, by the undisguised admiration 
"with which the early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not suffered theological opinions 
to destroy all their natural sense of nobility it will need 
no defence. 

This was the only form of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, and St. Jerome more strongly, commended 
it ; but at the time when the capture of Home by the soldiers 
of Alaric made the question one of pressing interest, St. 
Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
ssxd while expressing his pitying admiration for the virgin 
suicides, decidedly condemned their act.^ Hia opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide has since been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pretend that Pela- 
gia and Domnina acted under the impulse of a special revela- 
tion.^ At the same time, by a glaring though very natural 



considered right to admire this Felagia, Tillemout finds a Btrong 

poor lady as much as her sister argument in support of this view 

suicides. Tillemont remarks: in the astounding, if not miracu- 

* Comine on ne voit pas que I'^lise lous, fact that, having thrown her- 

romaine Tait jamais houor^, nous self from the top of Uie house, she 

n'avons pas le mesme droit de jus- was actually killed by the fall ! 

tifier son action.' — Hist. eccUs, * Estatit mont^e tout au haut de sa 

tome V. pp. 404, 405. maison, fortifi^ par le mouvement 

' Especially Barbeyrac in his que J.-C. formoit dans son coeur et 

Morale des Pires, He was an- par le courage qu'il luy inspiroit, 

swered by Ceillier, Cromaziano, elle se pr^ipita de la du haut en 

And others. Matthew of West- bas, et ^hapa ainsi a tous les 

minster relates of Ebba, the ab- pi^ges de ses ennemis. Son corps 

hesa of a Yorkshire convent which en tombant 4 terre frapa, dit S. 

was besieged by the Danes, that Chiysostome, les yeux du d^mon 

she and all the other nuns, to save plus vivement qu'un eclair 

their chastity, deformed themselves Ce qui marque encore que Dieu 

by cutting off their noses and up- agissoit en tout ceci c'est qu'au 

per lips. (a.d. 870.) lieu que ces chutes ne sont pas 

* jbe Oiv, Dei, i. 22-7. toujours mortelles, ou que souvent 

■ This had been suggested by ne brisant que quelques membres, 

St. Augustine.- In the case of elles n'ostent la vie que longtemps 
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inconsistency, no characters were more enthusiastically ex- 
tolled than those anchorites who habitually deprived their 
bodies of the sustenance that was absolutely necessary ta 
health, and thus manifestly abridged their lives. St. Jerome 
has preserved a curious illustration of the feeling with which 
these slow suicides were regarded by the outer world, in 
his account of the life and death of a young nun named 
Blesilla. This lady had been guilty of what, according ta 
the religious notions of the fourth century, was, at least, the 
frivolity of marrying, but was lefb a widow seven months 
afterwards, having thus * lost at once the crown of virginity 
and the pleasure of marriage.' ^ An attack of illness inspired 
her with strong religious feelings. At the age of twenty she 
retired to a convent. She attained such a height of devotion 
that, according to the very characteristic eulogy of her bio- 
grapher, *she was more sorry for the loss of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband ; ' ^ and a long succes- 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce,, 
her death.^ The conviction that she liad been killed by fast- 
ing, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable grief of her mother, 
filled the populace with indignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tumultuous cries that the 'accursed race of 
monks should be banished from the city, stoned, or drowned.'* 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining the constitution 
by austerities,* and if we may believe but a small part of 



apr^s, ni run ni Tautre n'arriya en cordetur viginti annomm adoles- 

cette rencontre; mais Bieu retira centulam tarn ardenti fide cmcis 

aussitost r&me de la sainte, en levasse yexUlum utmagis amissam 

8orte que sa mort parut autant Tirginitatem quam mariti doleret 

Veffet de la volont^ divine que de interitum ? ' — Ep. zzziz. 
sa chute.' — Hist. eooUs. tome v. • For a description of these 

pp. 401-402. penances, see Ep, xxxviii. 

* * Et virginitatis coronam et * Ep. zzxix. 

nuptiarum perdidit voluptatem,* — * St. Jerome gave some sensible 

Ep. xxii. advice on this point to one of hi» 

' * Quis enim sicds oculis re- admirers. {Ep. cxzv.) 
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what is related of the hahits of the early and mediBeval monks, 
great numhers of them must have thus shortened their days. 
There is a touching story told by St. Bonaventura, of St. 
Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spitting blood, he 
avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated body, that ' he had 
sinned against his brother, the ass ; ' and then, the feeling of 
his mind taking, as was usiial with him, the form of an hal- 
lucination, he imagined that, when at prayer during the night, 
he heard a voice saying : * Francis, there is no sinner in the 
world whom, if he be converted, God will not pardon ; but 
he who kills himself by hard penances will find no mercy in 
eternity.* He attributed the voice to the devil.' 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church ; but beyond its pale 
the Circumcelliones, in the fourth century, constituted them- 
selves the apostles of death, and not only carried to the highest 
point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by chaUenging and 
insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, but even killed them- 
selves in great numbers, imagining, it would seem, that this, 
was a form of martjrrdom, and would secure for them eternal 
salvation. Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustine says even 
in thousands, they leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from 
the brows of overhanging cliflfe, till the rocks below were red- 
dened with their blood.^ At a much later period, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Sndura, of accelerating death, in the case of dangerous illness,. 
by fiusting, and sometimes by bleeding.^ The wretched Jews, 
»tung to madness by the persecution of the Catholics, furnish 



' Hase, 8t, Frangois d'Assise^ have given acconnts of these sui- 

pp. 137-138. St. Falsemon is said cides in their works against the 

t-o have died of his austerities. Donatists. 
( Va. 8. Pachomii.) « See Todd's Life ofSt. PcUriok, 

* St. Augustine and St. Optatns p. 462. 
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the most numerous examples of suicide during the middle 
ages. A multitude perished by their own haads, to avoid 
torture, in France, in 1095 ; five hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York ; ^ye hundred in 1320, when besieged 
bj the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on this subject 
remained unaltered in the Theodosian and Justinian codes ; 
but a Council of Aries, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
suicide to be the effect of diabolical inspiration, a Council of 
Bragues, in the following century, ordained that no religious 
rites should be celebrated at the tomb of the culprit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul; and these provisions, 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gradually intro- 
duced into the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. 
Lewis originated the custom of confiscating the property of the 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and vari- 
ous outrages. In some countries it could only be removed from 
the house through a perforation specially made for the occasion 
in the wall ; it was dragged upon a hurdle through the streets, 
hung up with the head downwards, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or buried in the sand below 
high- water mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public 
highway.^ 

These singularly hideous and at the same time grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing to beg- 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the very natural 
effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a strong spirit of 

> The whole histcry of stdcide (Paris, 1856.) The ferodons laws 

in the dark ages has been most here recounted contrast remarkably 

minutely and carefully examined with a law in the Capitularies (lib. 

by M. Bourquelot, in a very in- vi. lex 70), which proyides that 

teresting series of memoirs in the though ma»s may not be celebrated 

third and fourth volumes of the for a suicide, any private person 

Btbliothigue de V&ole dea Chartes. may, through charity, cause prayers 

I am much indebted to these me- to be offered up for his souL 

moire in the following pages. See, ' Quia incomprehensibilia sunt ju- 

too, lisle, Du Suicide f Statistiquef dicia Dei, et profonditatem con- 

Mideeine, Histoire, et lAgislation. silii ejus nemo potest investigare.' 
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reacnon. Suicide is indeed one of those acts wbich may be 
condemned by moralists as a sin. but which, in modem times 
s,t least, cannot be regarded as within the legitimate sphere 
of law ; for a society which accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot reasonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of life to be an offence against itself. When, 
however, Beccana and his followers went further, and main- 
tained that the mediaeval laws on the subject were as impotent 
.as they were revolting, they fell, I thiak, into serious error. 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the first iustance an expression of the popular horror of 
bis act, contributed, by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
.also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and over- 
■49e(nsitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide. In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that i-eligious, legislative, and social influences 
vrould combine to aggravate to the utmost the agony of the 
surviving i-elatives, must have had great weight. The acti- 
vity of the Legislature shows the continuance of the act ; but 
-we have every reason to believe that within the pale of 
Catholicism it was for many centuries extremely rare. It is 
^aid to have been somewhat prevalent in Spain iu the last 
.and most corrupt period of the Grothic kingdom,^ and many 
instances occiured during a great pestilence which raged 
in England in the seventh century,^ and also during the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives 
of priests were separated in vast numbers from their hus- 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
lieart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 



' See the very interesting work ' Koger of Wendover, a.d. 666. 

of the Abb^ Bourret, V&ole chriti' ' Esquirol, Maladies mentaUs, 

enne de ShnUe sous la mofiarchie tome i. p. 591. 
des Visigoths (Paris, 1855), p. 196. 
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their agony hj suicide. ' Among women it was in genaral 
especially rare ; and a learned historian of suicide has even 
asserted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her passions, killed herself rather than yield to temptation, 
is the only instance of female suicide during several centuries.^ 
In the romances of chivaby, however, this mode of death is 
frequently pourtrayed without horror,^ and its criminality 
was discussed at considerable length by Abelard and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some fine lines to 
painting the condition of suicides in hell, where they are also 
frequently represented in the bas-reliefs of cathedrals. A 
melancholy leading to desperation, and known to theologians 
under the name of ' acedia,' was not uncommon in monasteries,, 
and most of the recorded instances of mediaeval suicides in 
Catholicism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks,, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through despair at 
their inability to quell the propensities of the body, sometimes, 
through insanity produced by their mode of life, and by their 
dread of surrounding demons, were noticed in the early Church,* 



* Lea's History of Sacerdotal titione ; dignam meliori seculo 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867)» p. fceminam, insigne stadium casti- 
248. tatis.' — Be Bebus Hispan. xvi. 17. 

* * Per lo corso di molti secoli • A number of passages are 
abbiamo questo solo suicidio don- cited by Bourquelot. 

nesco, e buona cosa 6 non averne * This is noticed by St. Gregory 

pii!i d'uno ; perch^ io non credo che Nazianzen in a little poem which 

la impudicizia istessa sia peggiore is given in Migne's edition of The 

di questa disperata castitd.' — Cro- Cheek Fathers^ tome xxxvii. p. 

maziano, Ist. del. Suicidio^ p. 1 26. 1459. St. Nilus and the biogra- 

Hariana, who, under the &ock of pher of St. Pachomius speak of 

a Jesuit, bore the heart of an an- these suicides, and St. Chrjsostpm 

cient Eoman, treats the case in a wrote a letter of consolation to a 

very different manner. * Ejus young monk, named Stagirius, 

nxor Maria Coronelia cum mariti which is still extant, encouraging 

absentiam non ferret, ne pravis him to resist the temptation. See 

cupiditatibus cederet, vitam posuit, Neander, Ecclesiastical Hist, vol 

ardentem forte libidinem igne ex- iii. pp. 319, 320. 
tinguens adacto per muliebria 
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and a few examples have been gleaned, from the mediseval 
chronicles,^ of suicides produced by the bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows extreme austerity. 
Tnese are, however, but few ; and it is probable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for the disappointed and the 
broken-hearted, have prevented more suicides than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic ascend- 
ancy, the act was more rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mahommedanism, 
which, on this as on many other points, borrowed its teaching 
&om the Christian Church, and even intensified it; for 
suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the Christian 
duty of resignation was exaggerated by the Moslem into a 
complete fatalism. Under the empire of Catholicism and 
Mahommedanism, suicide, during many centuries, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, active, and progressive 
part of mankind. When we recollect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, in the civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Rome; when we remember, too, that 
there was scarcely a barbarous tribe, &om Denmark to Spain, 
ivho did not habitually practise it,^ we may realise the com- 

* Souiqnelot. Pinel notices well as slavery. Odin, who, under 

S2Vadti nUeUco-philoaophique sur different names, was the supreme 

'AtiSnation mentale (2nd ed.), pp. divinity of most of the Northern 

44-46) the numerous cases of in- tribes, is said to have ended his 

sanity still produced by strong earthly life by suicide. Boadicea, 

religious feeling ; and the history of the grandest figure of early British 

the movements called * revivals,' in history, and Cordeilla, or Cordelia, 

the present century, supplies much the most pathetic figure of early 

evidence to the same effect. Pinel British romance, were both sui- 

says, religious insanity tends pecu- cides. (See on the first, Tacitus, 

liarly to suicide (p. 265). Ann. xiv. 35-37, and on the second 

' Orosius notices {Hist v. 14) Geoflfrey of Monmouth, ii. 15 — a 

that of all the Gauls conquered by version from which Shakspeare has 

Q. Marcius, there were none who considerably diverged, but which is 

did not prefer death to slavery, faithfully followed by Spenser, 

The Spaniards were famous for {F<iery Queen, book ii. canto 10.) 
their suicides, to avoid old age as 
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plete revolution whicli was effected in this sphere by the 
influence of Christianity. 

A few words may be added on the later phases of ihicr 
mournful history. The Keformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect in multiplying suicide, for Pro- 
testants and Catholics held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to prevent it, and in none of 
the persecutions was impatience of life largely displayed. 
The history at this period passes chiefly into the now world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slavery, and treated 
with atrocious cruelty by their conquerors, killed themselves 
in great numbers ; till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of deterring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and would pursue his 
victims into the world of spirits.^ In Europe the act was very 
common among the witches, who underwent all the suffer- 
ings with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness oF 
innocence, decrepit in body, and distracted in mind, com- 
pelled in this world to endure tortures, before which the 
most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, they 
not unfrequently killed themselves in the agony of their 
despair. A French judge named Remy tells us that he knew 
no less than fifteen witches commit suicide in a single year.* 



\ 



* ' In our age, "when the Spani- severity into the next life.* — 
ards extended that law which was Donne's Biatkanatos^ p. 56 (ed» 
made only against the cannibals, 1644). On the evidence of the 
that they who would not accept early travellers on this point, see- 
the Christian religion should incur the essay on * England's Forgotten 
bondage, the Indians in infinite Worthies,* in Mr. Fronde's Short 
numbers escaped this by killing Studies. 

themselves, and never ceased till ' Lisle, pp. 427-434. Sprenger 

the Spaniards, by some counter- has noticed the same tendency 

feitings, made them think that among the witches he tried. See 

they also would kill themselves, Calmeil, De la Folie (Paris, 1845),. 

and follow them with the same tome i. pp. 161, 303-305. 
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In these cases, fear and madness combined in urging the 
victims to the deed. Epidemics of purely insane suicide 
have also not imfrequently occurred. Both the women of 
Marseilles and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidemic not unlike that which, in antiquity, had been no- 
ticed among the girls of Miletus.^ In that strange mania 
which raged in the Neapolitan districts from the end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the tarantula, the patients 
thronged in multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the blue 
waters opened to their view, they chanted a wild hymn of 
welcome, and rushed with passion into the waves. ^ But 
together with these cases, which belong rather to the history 
of medicine than to that of morals, we find many facts ex- 
hibiting a startling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no 
less startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regarding Greek and Ex)man heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. The 
Catholic casuists, and at a later period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began to distinguish certain 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the soldier who fires a 
mine, knowing he must inevitably perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who saves himself from torture 
by anticipating an inevitable fate, or that of a man who 
ofiSsrs himself to death for his friend.^ The efiect of the 



' On modem suicides the reader a yerse of their soDg : — 

may consult WinsloVs Anatomy^ , ^^ ^^ ^j ^^ 

Sutctde ; as well as the woA of M. g^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Lisle, and also Esqiurol, Maladies ^^ ^^^- ^^^ ^ 

mentales (Pans, 1838), tome i. pp. ^^ ^, ^^^ ^^ ^^^„^ ^^ 

626-676. Allu mari, allu mari, 

121. Hecker in his very curious • Cromaziano, Ist, del SuicidiOf 

OB8&J on this mania, has preserved caps. viii. ix. 
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Pa^an examples may frequently be detected in the last 
words or writings of the suicides. Philip Strozzi, when 
accused of the assassination of Alexander I. of Tuscany, 
killed himself through fear that torture might extort from 
him revelations injurious to his Mends, and he left behind 
him a paper in which, among other things, he commended 
his soul to God, with the prayer that, if no higher boon could 
be granted, he might at least be permitted to have his place 
with Cato of TJtica and the other great suicides of antiquity.^ 
In England, the act appears in the seventeenth century and in 
the first half of the eighteenth to have been more common 
than upon the Continent,^ and several partial or even unquali- 
fied apologies for it were written. Sir Thomas More, in 
his ' Utopia,' represented the priests and magistrates of his 
ideal republic permitting or even enjoining those who were 
afflicted with* incurable disease to Hll themselves, but de- 
priving of burial those who had done so without authorisa- 
tion.' Dr. Donne, the learned and pious Dean of St. Paul's, 
had in his youth written an extremely curious, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and involved, work in 
defence of suicide, which on his deathbed he commanded his 
son neither to publish nor destroy, and which his son pub- 
lished in 1644. Two or three English suicides left behind 
them elaborate defences, as did also a Swede named Kobeck, 
who drowned himself in 1735, and whose treatise, published 
in the following year, acquired considerable celebrity.* But 

^ Cromaziano, pp. 92-93. ter fogs. The statistics made in 

* Montesquieu, and many CJon- the present century prove beyond 

tinental writers, have noticed this, question that they are most nume- 

and most English writers of the rous in summer, 

eighteenth century seem to admit ' Utopia, book ii. ch. vi. 

the charge. There do not appear, * A sketch of his life, which 

however, to have been any accu- was rather curious, is given by 

rate statistics, and the general Cromaziano, pp. 148-151. There 

statements are very untrustworthy, is a long note on the* early litera- 

Suicides were supposed to be ture in defence of suicide, in Du- 

especially numerous under the de- mas,7VaitSdu Suicide (Amsterdam, 

pressing influence of English win- 1723), pp. 148-149. Dumas was 
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(he most influential writings about suicide were those of the 
French philosophers and revolutionists. Montaigne, without 
discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, with much ad- 
miration, many of the instances in antiquity.^ Montesquieu, 
in a youthful work, defended it with ardent enthusiasm.^ 
Housseau devoted to the subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,^ in the first of which he presented with 
matchless power the arguments in its favour, while in the 
{second he denounced those arguments as sophistical, dilated 
upon the impiety of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the 
cowardice of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set about 
£ome work for the good of others, in which they would 
assuredly find relief. Voltaire, in the best-known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.'* Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
oulogised, and Holbach and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and at the same 
time the humanity of the age, and also a clearer sense of the 



a Protestant minister who wrote * Essais^ liy. ii. ch. xiii. 
against suicide. Among the ^ Leitres persaneSf bcxyi. 
English apologists for suicide ' Nouvelte HSlotse^ partie iii. 
{which he himself committed) was let. 21-22. Esquirol gives a curi- 
Blount, the translator of the Life ous illustration of the way the 
4)/ Ajtollonius of T)/ana, And Creechf influence of Eousseau penetrated 
an editor of Lucretius. Concern- through all classes. A little child 
ing the former there is a note in of thirteen committed suicide, 
Bayle*8 Diet, art. * ApoUonius.' leaving a writing beginning : * Je 
The latter is noticed by Voltaire in l^gue mon Ame a Eousseau, mon 
his Lettres Philos. He wrote as a corps a la terre.' — Maladies men- 
memorandum on the margin of his taleSf tome i. p. 588. 
• Lucretius/ * N.B. When I have * In general, however, Voltaire 
finished my Conmientary I must was extremely opposed to the phi- 
kill myself; * which he accordingly losophy of despair, but he certainly 
did — ^Voltaire says to imitate his approved of some forms of suicide. 
favourite author. (Voltaire, Diet, See the articles < Caton ' and ' Sui- 
phil. art. * Caton.*} cide,' in his Diet, philos. 
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true limits of l^islation, produced a reaction against the 
horrible laws on the subject Grotius had defended them. 
Montesquieu at first denounced them with unqualified energy^ 
but in his later years in some d^ree modified his opinions. 
Beccaria, who was, more than any other writer, the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the French school on such mat- 
ters, condemned them partly as unjust to the innocent 
survivors, partly as incapable of deterring any man who was 
resolved upon the act. Even in 1749, in the fiill blaze of 
the philosophic movement, we find a suicide named Portier 
dragged through the streets of Paris with his face to the 
ground, hung &om a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ^ and the laws were not abrogated till the Revo- 
lution, which, having founded so many other forms of freedom, 
accorded the liberty of death. Amid the dramatic vicissi- 
tudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that period of convulsions^ 
suicides immediately multiplied. * The world,' it was said, 
had been * empty sLuce the Romans.' ^ For a brief period, 
and in this one country, the action of Christianity appeared 
suspended. Men seemed to be transported again into the 
age of Paganism, and the suicides, though more theatrical, 
were perpetrated with no less deliberation, and eulogised 
with no less enthusiasm, than among the Stoics. But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
the old opinions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most part abolished. In France 
and several other lands there exists no legislation on the 
subject. In other countries the law simply enjoins burial 
without religious ceremonies. In England, the burial in a 
highway and the mutilation by a stake were abolished under 
George IV. ; but the monstrous injustice of confiscating to 
the Crown the entire property of the deliberate suicide still 

* Lisle, Dm Suicide, pp. 411, Eomains.* — St. -Just, Precis de 
412. Danton. 

* * Le monde est vide depuis les 
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disgraces the statute-book, though the force of public opinioa 
and the charitable perjury of juries render it inoperative. 

The common sentiment of Christendom has, however, 
ratified the judgment which the Christian teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat modified the severity of 
the old censure, and has abandoned some of the old argu- 
ments. It was reserved for Madame de Stael, who, in a youth- 
ful work upon the Passions, had commended suicide, to recon- 
struct this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Revolution, and she did so in a little trea- 
tise which is a model of calm, candid, and philosophic piety. 
Frankly abandoning the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is the worst 
of crimes, and that it is always, or even generally, the 
offspring of cowardice; abandoning, too, all attempts to 
scare men by religious terrorism, she proceeded, not so much 
to meet in detail the isolated arguments of its defenders, 
as to sketch the ideal of a truly vu-tuous man, and to show 
how such a character would secure men against all temp- 
tation to suicide. In pages of the most tender beauty, she^ 
traced the influence of suffering in softening, purifying, and 
deepening the character, and showed how a frame of habi- 
tual and submissive resignation was not only the highest 
duty, but also the source of the purest consolation, and at 
the same time the appointed condition of moral ameliora- 
tion. Having examined in detail the Biblical aspect of 
the question, she proceeded to show how the true measure- 
of the dignity of man is his unselfishness. She contrasted 
the martyr with the suicide — the death which spring from 
devotion to duty with the death that springs from re- 
bellion against circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
an act of cowardice, and as absurdly allied by many suicides 
as a justification for fiying fix)m pain or poverty, she re- 
presented as an act of martyrdom — a death like that of 
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Curtius, accepted nobly for the benefit of Borne. The eye 
of the good man should be for ever fixed upon the interest of 
others. For them he should be prepared to relinquish life 
with all its blessings. For them he should be prepared to 
tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a curse. 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence of 
Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society, and 
suicide, in modem times, is almost always found to have 
sprung either from absolute insanity ; from diseases which, 
though not amoimting to insanity, are yet sufficient to dis- 
colour our judgments ; or from that last excess of sorrow, 
when resignation and hope are both extinct. Considering it 
in this light, I know few things more fitted to qualify the 
optimism we so often hear than the fact that statistics show 
it to be rapidly increasing, and to be peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual de- 
velopment and in general civilisation. ^ In one or two countries, 
4strong religious feeling has counteracted the tendency ; but 
the comparison of town and coimtry, of different countries, of 
difierent provinces of the same country, and of different periods 
in history, proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may 
be allied to explain it. Mental occupations are peculiarly 
£tted to produce insanity,^ and the blaze of publicity, which 
in modem time encircles an act of suicide, to draw weak 
minds to its imitation. K we put the condition of absolutely 
savage life, out of our calculation, it is probable that a highly 
developed civilisation, while it raises the average of well-being, 
is accompanied by more extreme misery and acute sufieruigs 
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than the simpler stages that had preceded it. Nomadic- 
habits, the vast agglomeration of men in cities, the pressure 
of a fierce competition, and the sudden fluctuations to which 
manufactures are peculiarly liable, are the conditions of great 
prosperity, but also the causes of the most profound misery. 
Civilisation makes many of what once were superfluities, 
necessaries of life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possession had ceased to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the character, renders it peculiarly sensitive to pain,, 
and it brings with it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which rarely or never cross the 
thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple peasant. The 
advance of religious scepticism, and the relaxation of religious 
discipline, have weakened and sometimes destroyed the horror 
of suicide; and the habits of self-ajssertion, the eager and 
restless ambitions which political liberty, intellectual activity, 
and manufacturing enterprise, aU in their different way& 
conspire to foster, while they are the very principles and 
conditions of the progress of our age, render the virtue of 
content in all its forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
unpropitious to the formation of that spirit of humble and 
submissive resignation which alone can mitigate the agony of 
hopeless suffering. 

Fromr examining the effect of Christianity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now pass to an 
adjoining field, and examine its influence in promoting a fra- 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects upon slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this insti- 
tution occupied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the l^islation which they had in a great measure inspired. 
The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; but Seneca 
and other moralists had asserted, in the very strongest terms,. 
the natural equality of mankind, the superficial character of 
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the differences between the slave and his master, and the 
•duty of the most scrupulous humanity to the former. In- 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave 
were of frequent occurrence ; but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. 
To guard against such cruelty, a long series of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the essential 
•equality of mankind, had been made imder Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severus. Kot to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
fiufScient to remind the reader that the right of life and death 
had been definitely withdrawn from the master, and that the 
murder of a slave was stigmatised and pimished by the law. 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyer Paul, 
that homicide implies an intention to kill, and that therefore 
the master was not guilty of that crime if his slave died 
under chastisement which was not administered with this 
intention. But the licence of punishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
cruelty to slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they 
fihould be sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons in which they had been immured, and appointed 
special officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was ex- 
tremely slight. The Christian emperors, in a.d. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the 
murder of slaves,' but, beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the previous enactments, it is not easy to see in what 
way they improved the condition of the class.^ They pro- 

' (hd, Theod. lib. is. tit. 12. murdering the slave of another man, 

' Some commentators imagine while in the Christian law it was 

{see Muratori, Antich. Ital, Diss, defined as homicide, equivalent to 

ziv.) that among the Pagans the the murder of a freeman. I oon- 
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Tided that any master who applied to his slave certain 
atrocious tortures, that are enumerated, with the object of 
killing him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
^ed under moderate punishment, or under any punishment 
not intended to kill him, the master should be blameless ; no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be brought 
.against him. It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators ^ that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only when the slave perished imder the appli- 
cation of * appropriate ' or servile punishments — that is to 
«ay, scourging, irons, or imprisonment ; but the use of tortui*e 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
^anything in the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Constantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty which did not result 
in death. It is, perhaps, not but of place to observe, that this 
law was in remarkable harmony with the well-known article 
of the Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
«hould not be punished, for the slave was his money.* 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave marriage, 
and the licence of torturing still conceded to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justinian took no serious 
steps to remedy either of these evils, and the measures that 
were taken against adultery still continued inapplicable to 
slave unions, because ' the vileness of their condition makes 
them unworthy ofthe observation of the law.*^ The aboli- 
iion of the punislflbnt of crucifixion had, however, a special 

* SeeGt)de&oy'8 Commentary on Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit 7. See on 

these laws. this law, Wallon, tome iii. pp. 41 7» 

> Exodus sd. 21. 418. 

*<Qiias yilitates vitse dignas Dean Milman observes. 'In the 

legnm obsfirvatione non credidit.' — old Boman society in the Easteru 
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Talue to the slaye class, and a very mercifiil law of Constan- 
tine forbade the separation of the ^EuniHes of the slaves.' 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,^ and permitting it on Sundays. Some measures- 
w^e also taken, providing for the freedom of the Christian 
slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, freedom 
was offered as a bribe to slaves, to induce them to inform 
against criminals. Intermarriage between the free and slave 
classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a free woman had 
improper intercourse with her slave, Ck)nstantine ordered 
that the woman should be executed and the slave bnm^ 
alive.^ By the Pagan law, the woman had been simp j i-e- 
duced to slavery. The laws against fugitive slaves were also 
rendered more severe.^ 

This l^islation may on the whole be looked upon as & 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasnk 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed upon 
it. For about two hundred years, there was an almost ab- 
solute pause in the l^islation on this subject. Some slight- 
restrictions were, however, imposed upon the use of torture 
in trials; some slight additional facilities of manumission, 
were given, and some very atrocious enactments made to- 
prevent slaves accusing their masters. According to that of 
Gratian, any slave who accused his master of any offence^. 



Empire this distinction between the riage of the slave ; but the antho- 
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except high treason, should immediately be burnt alive, 
without any investigation of the justice of the charge.^ 

Under Justinian, however, new and very impoi-tjint mea- 
sures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of his prede- 
cessors. His measures may be comprised under three heads. 
In the first place, all the restrictions upon enfranchisement 
which had accumulated under the Pagan legislation were 
abolished; the legislator proclaimed in emphatic language, 
and by the provisions of many laws, his desire to encourage 
manumission, and free scope was thus given to the action 
of the Church. In the second place, the freedmen, considered 
as an intermediate class between the slave and the citizen, 
were virtually abolished, all or nearly all the privileges 
accorded to the citizen being granted to the emancipated 
slave. This was the most important contribution of the 
Christian emperors to that great amalgamation of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since the days of Au- 
gustus ; and one of its effects was, that any person, even of 
senatorial rank, might marry a slave when he had first 
emancipated her. In the third place, a slave was permitted 
to marry a free woman with the authorisation of his master, 
and children bom in slavery became the legal heirs of 
their emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was 
also in this reign punished, like that of a free woman, by 
death.^ 

But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
£eld of legislation that we must chiefly look for the influence 
of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was indeed very 
great, but it is necessary carefully to define its nature. The 
prohibition of all slavery, which was one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish Essenes, and the illegitimacy of hereditary 
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slavery, which was one of the speciilatioiis of the Stoic Dion 
Chrysostom, had no place in the ecclesiastical teaching. 
Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised by Christ- 
ianity,^ and no religion ever laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience. Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankind, 
about the duty of regarding slaves as brothers or companions^ 
and about the heinousness of cruelty to them ; but all this 
had been said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and Epio- 
tetus, and the principle of the original freedom of all men was 
repeatedly averred by the Pagan lawyers. The services of 
Christianity in this sphere were of three kinds. It supplied 
a new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
wajs unknown. It imparted a moral dignity to the servile 
classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to the movement 
of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these spheres, 
from which the Christian mind derived its earliest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the difference 
between the master and his slave was unknown. They re- 
ceived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. In the penal 
system of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a freeman, and wrongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil legislation, was repudiated. At 
a time when, by the civil law, a master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un- 
punished, the Council of Illiberis excluded that master for 



> It is worthy of notice, too, that of Ham. See a namber of passages 
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«ver irom. the communion.^ The chastity of female slaves, 
for the protection of which the dvil law made but little pro- 
Tision, was sedulously guarded by the l^islation of the Church. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for entering 
into the priesthood; and an emancipated slave, regarded as 
iihe dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeUng humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction.^ 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class. It did this not only by associating 
poverty and labour with that monastic life which was so pro- 
ifoundly revered, but also by introducing new modifications 
into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact more promi- 
nent in the Eoman writers than the profound contempt with 
which they regarded slaves, not so much on account of their 
position, as on accoimt of the character which that position 
had formed. A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one. Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
-exist in a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti- 
mate in every scene. There were, it is true, some exceptions. 
Epictetus had not only been, but had been recognised as one of 
the noblest characters of Home. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the op- 
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pressed. Still there can be no doubt that this contempt waa 
general, and also that in the Pagan world it was to a great 
extent just. Every age has its own moral ideal, to which all 
virtuous men aspire. Every sphere of life has also a tend- 
ency to produce a distinctive type being specially favourable- 
to some particular class of virtues, and specially unfavourable- 
to others. The popular estimate, and even the real moral 
condition, of each class depends chiefly upon the degree m> 
which the type of character its position naturally develops, 
ooiacides with the ideal type of the age. Now, if we remem- 
ber that magnanimity, self-reliance, dignity, independence, 
and, in a word, elevation of character, constituted the Koman 
ideal of perfection, it will appear evident that this was pre- 
eminently the type of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the very highest degree unfavourable to its 
development. Christianity for the first time gave the servile^ 
virtues the foremost place in the moral type. Humility, 
obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all cardinal 
or rudimentary virtues in the Christian character ; they were- 
all n^lected or undeiTated by the Pagans; they can all ex- 
pand and flourish in a servile position. 

The influence of Christianity upon slavery, by inclining the^ 
moral type to the servile classes, though less obvious and less- 
discussed than some others, is, I believe, in the very highest de- 
gree important. There is, probably, scarcely any other single* 
circumstance that exercises so profoimd an influence upon, 
the social and political relations of a religion, as the class 
type with which it can most readily assimilate ; or, in other 
words, the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the- 
foremost place. The virtues that are most suited to tho- 
servile position were in general so little honoured by anti- 
quity that they were not even cultivated in their appropriate- 
sphere. The aspirations of good men were in a different 
direction. The virtue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under adversity, neai*ly always withered under degradation* 
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For the first tiine, under the influence of Christianity, a great 
moral movement passed through the servile class. The mul- 
titude of slaves who embraced the new &ith was one of the 
i^proaches of the Pagans ; and the names of Blandina, Pota- 
miaBDa, Eutyches, Yictorinus, and Nereus, show how fully 
they shared in the suflerings and in the glory of martyr- 
dom.' The first and grandest edifice of Byzantine architect 
tore in Italy — ^the noble church of St. Yital, at Bavenna — 
vas dedicated by Justinian to the memory of a martyred 
«lave. - ^^ 

While Christianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and planted among 
the latter a principle of moral regeneration which expanded 
in no other sphere with an equal perfection, its action in 
procnring the freedom of the slave was unceasing. The law 
-of Constantine, which placed the ceremony under the superin- 
tendence of the clergy, and the many laws that gave special 
&cilities of manumission to those who desired to enter 
the monasteries or the priesthood, symbolised the religious 
character the act had assumed. It was celebrated on Church 
festivals, especially at Easter ; and, although it was not pro- 
daimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regarded 
as one of the most acceptable modes of expiating past sins. 
St. Melania was said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves ; St. 
Ovidius, a rich martyr of G^ul, 5,000 ; Chromatius, a Boman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400 ; Hermes, a prefect in the 
reign of Trajan, 1,250.* Pope St. Gregory, many of the 
<^eBPgj at Bjppo imder the rule of St. Augustine, as well 
as great numbers of private individuals, freed their slaves as 
an act of piety.^ It became customary to do so on occasions 

> See a most admirable disserta- p. 2 1 0. These numbers are, no doubt, 

tion on this subject in Le Slant, exaggerated ; see Wallon, Hist, de 
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of national or personal thanksgiving, on recovery from sick- 
ness, on the birth of a child, at the hour of death, and, abova 
all, in testamentaiy beqnests.^ Numerous charters and epi- 
taphs stiU record the gifb of liberty to slaves throughout the 
middle ages, * for the benefit of the soul ' of the donor or- 
testator. In the thirteenth century, when there were no 
slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many churches 
to release caged pigeons on the ecclesiastical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and that prisoners might still 
be freed in the name of Christ.^ 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 years 
after Constantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character wsus changed 
and mitigated, the number of men who were ,8ubject to it 
was probably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the 
West the barbarian conquests modified the conditions of 
labour in two directions. The cessation of the stream of bar- 
barian captives, the impoverishment of great families, who- 
had been surroimded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, while- 
the misery and the precarious condition of the free peasants 
induced them in great numbers to barter their liberty for 
protection by the neighbouring lord.^ In the East, the de- 
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struction of great fortunes through excessive taxation dimi- 
nished the number of superfluous slaves ; and the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empire, by which agricultural slaves were 
taxed according to their employments,^ as well as the desire 
of emperors to encourage agriculture, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil. In the course of 
time, almost the entire &ee peasantry, and the greater num- 
ber of the old slaves, had simk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces was in most 
countries prohibited. ^ The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
the custom of emancipating slaves who were enrolled in the 
army, and economical changes wMch maxle free labour mo»e 
profitable than slave labour, conspired with religious motives 
in effecting the ultimate freedom of labour. The practice of 
manumitting, as an act of devotion, continued to the end ; 
but the ecclesiastics, probably through the feeling that they 
had no right to alienate corporate property, in which they had 
only a life interest, were among the last to follow the coun- 
sels they so liberally bestowed upon the laity.^ In the twelfth 
century, however, slaves in Europe were very i^are. In the 
fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown.* 

tivate the desert lands of Italy; le chiese, e i monisteri, non per 
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CloBelj connected with the influence of the Church in d»> 
frtroying hereditary slaveiy, was its influence in redeemhig 
CAjftives from Kervitude. In no other form of charity was iti 
>)cneiicial character more continually and more splendidly 
displayed. During the long and dreary trials of the barbarian 
invasions, when the whole structure of sodeiy was dislo- 
catody when vast districts and mighty cities were in a few 
months almost depopulated, and when the flower of the youth 
of Italy were mown down by the sword, or carried away 
into captivity, the bishops never desisted from their efforts to 
alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. St. Ambrose, disre- 
garding the outcries of the Arians, who denoimced his act as 
atrocious saci'ilege, sold the rich church ornaments of Milan 
to rescue some captives who had fallen into the hands of the 
Goths, and this practice — ^which was afterwards formally 
sanctioned by St. Gregory the Great — ^became speedily general 
Wlion the Eoman army had captured, but refused to support^ 
Hovon thousand Persian prisoners, Acacius, Bishop of ArniiJA^ 
undoicrrod by the bitter hostility of the Persians to Christi- 
unity, and declaring that 'God had no need of plates or 
dishes,' sold all the rich church ornaments of his diocese, 
rescued the unbelieving prisoners, and sent them back un- 
harmed to their king. During the horrors of the Yandal 
invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, took a similar step 
to ransom the Eoman prisoners. St. Augustine, St. Gr^ory 
the Great, St. Csesarius of Aries, St. Exuperius of Toulouse, 
St. Hilary, St. Bemi, all melted down or sold their church 
vases to free prisoners. St. Cyprian sent a large sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Nicomedia. St. Epiphanius 
and St. A Vitus, in conjunction with a rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagria, are said to have rescued thousands. St. 
Eligius devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Nola displayed a similar generosity, and the legends even 
assort, though imtruly, that he, like St. Peter Teleonarius 
and St. Serapion, having exhausted all other forms of charity. 
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as a last gift sold himself to slavery. When, long after- 
wards, the Mahommedan conquests in a measure reproduced 
the calamities of the barbarian invasions, the same unwearied 
charity was displayed. The Trinitarian monks, founded by John 
of Matha in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same object by Peter Nolasco, in the following century.^ 
The different branches of the subject I am examining are 
so closely intertwined that it is dij£cult to investigate one 
without in a measure anticipating the others. While dis- 
cussing the influence of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and in alleviating slavery, 
I have trenched largely upon the last application of the 
doctrine of Christian fraternity I must examine — I .mean the 
foundation of charity. The difference between Pagan and 
Christian societies in this matter is very profound ; but a 
great part of it must be 'ascribed to causes other than 
religious opimons. Caiarity finds an extended scope for 
action only, where there exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoverished. In the ancient societies, 
slavery in a great measure replaced pauperism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very large proportion of the 
poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And what slavery 
did at Home for the very poor, the system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat higher rank. The existence of these 
two institutions is sufficient to show the injustice of judging 
the two societies by a mere comparison of their charitable 
institutions, and we must also remember that among the 
ancients the relief of the indigent was one of the most im- 
portant functions of the State. Not to dwell upon the many 
measures taken with this object in ancient Greece, in con- 
fddering the condition of the Eoman poor we are at once met 

* See on this subject, Byan, pp. and especially Le Blant, InscHp- 
151-152 ; Cibrario, Economica po- tions ckritiennes de la Gaule, tome 
Utica del itedio Evo^ lib. iii. cap. ii., ii. pp. 284-299. 
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by tho simple fact that for several centuries the immense 
majority of these were habitually supported by gratuitous 
distiibutionH of com. In a very early period of Roman 
history wo find occasional instances of distribution ; but it 
was not till A.u.c. 630 that Caius Gracchus caused a law to 
be made, supplying the poorer clsuases with com at a piico 
that was little more than nominal ; and although, two years 
after, the nobles succeeded in revoking this law, it was after 
sevei*al fluctuations finally re-enacted in A.U.C. 679. The 
Cassia-Terontia law, as it was called from the consuls under 
whom it was at last established, was largely exliended in ita 
operation, or, as some think, revived from neglect in A.n.c. 
691, by Cato of Utica, who desired by this means to divert 
popularity from the cause of Caesar, under whom multitudes 
of the poor were enrolling themselves. Four years later, 
Clodius Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
been demanded, made the distribution entirely gratuitous. 
It took place once a month, and consisted of five modii ^ a 
head. In the time of Julius Csesar no less than 320,000 
persons were inscribed as recipients ; but Csesar reduced the 
number by one half. Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distribution 
of com to three or four times a year, but, yielding to the 
j>opular wish, he at last consented that it should continue 
monthly. It soon became the leading fact of Roman life. 
Numerous officers were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, and to secure a regular and 
abundant supply of com for the capital became the principal 
object of the provincial governors. Under the Antonines the 
number of the recipients had considerably increased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 500,000. Septimus Severus 
added to the com a ration of oil. Aurelian replaced the 



' About Jths of a buskol. See Hume's Essay on the PopiUou8ne89 
of Ancient Nations. 
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monthly distribution of unground com by a daily distribution 
of bread, and added, moreover, a portion of pork. Gratuitous 
distributions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were probably not altogether 
unknown in smaller towns. ^ 

We haye already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
com ranked, with the institution of slavery and the gladia- 
torial exhibitions, as one of the chief demoralising influences 
of the Empire. The most injudicious charity, however per- 
nicious to the classes it is intended to relieve, has commonly 
a beneficial and softening influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at large. But the Eoman distri- 
bution of com, being merely a political device, had na 
humanising influence upon the people, while, being r^ulated 
only by the indigence, and not at all by the infirmities or 
character, of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming 
encouragement to idleness. With a provision of the neces- 
saries of life, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Bomans readily gave up honourable labour, all trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distribution 
of com was followed by fearful sufferings, free gifts of land 
were often insufficient to attract the citizens to honest labour, 
and the multiplication of children, which rendered the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 
infanticide. 

When we remember that the population of Rome 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of. the indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually supplied 



> The histoiy of these distribu- debted. See, too, Monnier, Hist, 

tionsis traced with admirable learn- deF Assistance publique; B.Xhimas^ 

ing by M. Naudet in his Memoire Des Secours publics chez lesAnciens ; 

tur Us Secowrs publics dans VAnti- and Schmicft, Essai sur la SociitS 

guiti {Mhn. de VAcadhnie des In- civile dans le Monde romain et sur 

scrip, et Belles-lettres, tome xiii.), sa Transformation par le Christian^ 

an essay to which I am much in- isme. 
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'with the first necessary of life, we cannot, I think, charge 
the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with an exceesiTe 
parsimony in relieving poverty. But besides the distribntioiL 
of com, several other measures were taken. Salt, which 
was very largely used by the Koman poor, had during the 
Bepublic been made a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
by it at a price that was little more than nominal.^ The dis- 
tribution of land, which was the subject of the agrarian laws, 
was, under a new form, practised by Julius Caesar,* Nerva,* 
and Septimus Sevorus,^ who bought land to divide it among 
the x>oor citizens. Large l^acies were left to the people by 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, though 
irregular, donations made on occasions of great rejoicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in use 
gave admission, and which were in consequence habitually 
employed by the poor. Yespasian instituted, and the Anto- 
nines extended, a system of popular education, and the move- 
ment I have already noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor parents, acquii'ed very considerable proportions. The 
first trace of it at Eome may be found under Augustus, who 
gave money and com for the support of young children, who 
bad previously not been included in the public distributions.^ 
This appears, however, to have been but an act of isolated 
benevolence, and the honour of first instituting a systematic 
effort in this direction belongs to Nerva, who enjoined the 
support of ])Oor children, not only in Eome, but in all the 
cities of Italy.^ Trajan greatly extended the system- In 

> Livy, ii. 9 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat, paellas puerosque natos parentibus 

xxxi. 4 1 . egestosis snmptu publico per Italise 

« Dion Cassins, xxxriii. 1-7. oppida all jussit.'— Sext Aurelius 

» XiphiUn, Ixviii. 2 ; Pliny, Ep. Victor, Epitome, * Nerva.* This 

vii. 3 1 . measure of Nerva, though not men- 

< Spartian. Sept. Severus. tioned by any other writer, is con- 

* Suet. Attffust. 41 ; Dion Cas- firmed by the evidence of medals. 

fiius, li »1. ' (Naudet, p. 76.) 

•*Afflictos civitatis relevavit; 
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his reign 5,000 poor children were supported by the Govern- 
ment in Borne alone,^ and similar measures, though we know 
not on what scale, were taken in the other Italian and even 
African cities. At the little town of Yelleia, we find a- 
charity instituted by Trajan, for the partial support of 270 
children.^ Private benevolence followed in the same direc- 
tion, and several inscriptions which still remain, though they 
do not enable us to write its history, sufficiently attest its> 
activity. The younger Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small property to the support of poor 
children in his native city of Como.^ The name of Cselia 
Macrina is preserved as the foundress of a charity for 100 
children at Terracina.^ Hadiian increased the supplies of 
com allotted to these charities, and he was also distinguished 
for his bounty to poor women. ^ Antoninus was accustomed 
to lend money to the poor at four per cent., which was much 
below the normal rate of interest,^ and both he and Marcus 
AureUus dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions. 
for the support of girls.^ Alexander Severus in like maimer 
dedicated an institution for the support of children to the 
memory of his mother.® Public hospitals were probably 
unknown in Europe before Christianity ; but there are ti-aces^ 
of the distribution of medicine to the sick poor ; ^ there were 
private infirmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, military 
hospitals. ^^ Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 

> Plin. Fanegyr. zxvi. zxyiii. MoBV/ra roTtiainea, iii. p. 157. 

* We know of this charity " Seneca {2)e/ra, lib. i. cap. 16); 
from an extant bronze tablet. See speaks of institutions called vale» 
Schmidt, Essai hiatorique sur la tudinaria, which most writers think 
Sociiti romaine, p. 428. were private infirmaries in rich 

* Plin. Ep, i. 8 ; iv. 13. men's houses. The opinion that 

* Schmidt, p. 428. the Eomans had public hospitals- 

* Spardanus, Hadrian, is maintained in a very learned 

* Capitolinus, Antonintia, and valuable, but little-known 

* Capitolinus, Anton., Marc, work, called Collections relative to 
Aurel. the Systematic Rdief of the Poor, 

*LEunpridius, A. Severus. (London, 1815.) 

*See Priedlsender, Hist, de 
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iihe Goyerxuneiit in seasons of great duUduu, and there an 
some recorded insfeanoes of private l^^acies for their ben^t.^ 
These Taiions measures are by no means inoonsiderahle^ 
and it is not nnreasonable to suppose that many similar sbepB 
were taken, of which all record has been lost. The histoiy 
of charity presents so few salient features^ so little that can 
strike the imagination or aEiest the attention, that it is 
nsnally almost whoUj neglected by historians ; and it is 
easy to concciye what inadequate notions of onr existiDg 
charities conld be gleaned firom the casual allTisinma in plajB 
or poems, in political histories or conrt memoirs. There can, 
howeyer, be no question that neither in practice nor in 
theory, neither in the institutions that were founded nor in 
the place that was assigned to it in the scale of dnties, did 
•charity in antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to 
that which it has obtained by Chiistiamty. Nearly all 
relief was a State measure, dictated much more by ^poSaey 
than by beneyolence ; and the habit of selling young childien, 
the innumerable expositions, the readiness of the poor to 
enrol themselyes as gladiators, and the frequent fWTnfnf i ^ ^ 
show how large was the measure of unrelieyed distress. A 
yery few Pagan examples of charity haye, indeed, descended 
to us. Among the Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
-captiyes, and collecting dowers for poor girls ;^ CSimojn, 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked ; ^ Bias, purchaaingy 
emancipating, and furnishing with dowers some captiye girls 
of Messina.^ Tacitus has described with enthusiasm how, 
after a catastrophe near Bome, the rich threw open their 
houses and taxed all their resources to relieye the suffiarers.* 
There existed, too, among the poor, both of Greece aud 
Home, mutual insurance societies, which undertook to pro- 




' See Tadt. Annal. xii. 58 ; * Plutarch, Cinum, 

, ▼. 7 ; X. 79. * Diog. Lagrt. Bias. 

'Gomeliiis Nepos, ^Mmtwoa- * Tac. Aanal. ir. 63. 
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vide for their sick and infirm members.^ The very frequent 
reference to mendicancy in the. Latin writers shows that 
b^gars, and therefore those who relieved beggars, were 
nnmerous. The duty of hospitality was also strongly en- 
joined, and was placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, which is so conspicuous a feature 
in all Christian societies, was scarcely known in antiquity, 
and there are not more than two or three moralists who 
liave even noticed it. Of these, the chief rank belongs to 
Cicero, who devoted two very judicious but somewhat cold 
chapters to the subject. Nothing, he said, is more suitable 
to the nature of man than beneficence or liberality, but there 
are many cautions to be urged in practising it. We must 
take care that our bounty is a real blessing to the person we 
relieve ; that it does not exceed our own means ; that it is 
not, as was the case with Sylla and Csesar, derived from the 
spoliation of othei-s ; that it springs from the heart and not 
from ostentation ; that the claims of gratitude are preferred 
to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to the character and to the wants of the recipient.^ 
Christianity for the first time made charity a nidimentary 
virtue, giving it a leading place in the moral type, and in the 
eziiortations of its teachers. Besides its general influence in 
Btimulating the affections, it effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, by regarding the poor as the special repre- 
49entatives of the Christian Founder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, rather than the love of man, the principle of 
charity. Even in the days of persecution, collections for the 
relief of the poor were made at the Sunday meetings. 
The agapse or feasts of love were intended mainly for the 
poor, and food that was saved by the fasts was devoted to 
their benefit. A vast organisation of charity, presided over 

1 See Fliny, Ep, z. 94, and the remarks of Naudet, pp. 88, 39. 
* J>e Offic. i. 14, 16. 
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by the bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, Boam 
ramified over Christendom, till the bond of charity became 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church corresponded by the interchange of mercy. 
Long before the era of Constantino, it was observed that the 
charities of the Christians were so extensive — ^it may, per- 
haps, be said so excessive — ^that they drew very many 
impostors to the Church ;^ and when the victory of Chris- 
tianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed: 
itself in the erection of numerous institutions that were alto- 
gether unknown to the Pagan world. A Eoman lady, 
named Eabiola, in the fourth century, founded at Home, as 
an act of penance, the first public hospital, and the charity 
planted by that woman's hand overspread the world, and 
will alleviate, to the end of time, the darkest anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St 
Pammachus; another of great celebrity by St. Basil, at 
Cse&area. St. Basil also erected at Csesarea what was probably 
the first asylum for lepers. Xenodochia, or refuges for 
strangers, speedily rose, especially along the paths of the 
pilgrims. St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia ; Paula and 
Melania founded others at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice 
ordered that one should be erected in every city. In the 
time of St. Chrysostom the church of Antioch supported 
3,000 widows and virgins, besides strangers and sick. Lega> 
cies for the poor became common ; and it was not unfirequent 
for men and women who desired to live a life of peculiar 
sanctity, and especially for priests who attained the episcopacy 

^ Lucian describes this in his sects, and had amassed a con- 
famous picture of Peregrinns ; and siderable fortune by the gifts he 
Julian, much later, accused the received on those occasions. He 
Christians of drawing men into was at last miraculously detected 
the Church by their charities, by the Novatian bishop FauL 
Socrates {Hist, EccL vii. 17) tells There are several instances in the 
a story of a Jew who, pretending Lives of the Saints of judgments 
to be a convert to Christianity, falling on those who duped bene- 
had been often baptised in different volent Christians. 
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to begtow their entire properties in charity. Even the eai'ly 
Oriental monks, who for the most part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied many 
noble examples of charity. St. Ephrem, in a time of pesti- 
lence, emerged from his solitude to found and superintend a 
hospital at Edessa. A monk named Thalasius collected 
blind b^gars in an asylum on the banks of the Euphrates. 
A merchant named Apollonius founded on Mount Nitria a 
gratuitous dispensary for the monks. The monks often 
assisted by their labours provinces that were suffering from 
pestilence or famine. We may trace the remains of the 
pore socialism that marked the first phase of the Christian 
community, in the emphatic language with which some of 
the Fathers proclaimed charity to be a matter not of mercy but 
of justice, maintaining that all property is based on usurp- 
ation, that the earth by right is common to aU men, and 
that no man can claim a superabundant supply of its goods 
except as an administrator for others. A Christian, it was 
maintained^ should devote at least one-tenth of his profits to 
the poor.* 

The enthmdasm of charity, thus manifested in the Church, 
speedily attracted the attention of the Pagans. The ridicule 
of Ludan, and the vain efforts of Julian to produce a rival 
system of charity within the limits of Paganism,^ emphatically 
attested both its pre-eminence and its catholicity. During 



^ See on this subject Chastel, histories, Neander's Ecclesiastical 

■atvdes historiques sur la CharitS History , and Private Life of the 

(P&ris, 1853) ; Martin Doisy, Hist, Early ChristianSy and to Migne's 

^^ la CharitS pendant les quatre EncyolopScUe, 

premiers 8ikcle» (Paris, 1848); ^ See the famous epistle of 

Champagny, CharitS chrStienne ; Julian to Arsacius, where he 

Memer, Origines de la CharitS declares that it is shameful that 

^Hvpie (Paris, 1863); Eyan, *the Galileans* should support 

flif«fory of the BJfects of Religion not only their own, but also the 

*9><^ Mankind (Dublin, 1820); heathen poor; and also the com- 

JJid the -works of Bingham and of ments of Sozomen, Hist, eccl, v. 

^▼e. I am also indebted, in this 16. 
Pwtof my subject, to Dean Milman's 

VOL. II. G 
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the pestilences that desolated Carthage in A.D. 326, and 
Alexandria in the reigns of Gallienus and of Masmian, while 
the Pagans fled panic-stricken from the contagion, the 
Christians extorted the admiration of their fellow-countrymen 
by the courage with which they rallied around their hishopa, 
consoled the last hours of the sufferers, and buried the aban- 
doned dead.^ In the rapid increase of pauperism arlEdng 
from the emancipation of numerous slaves, theii' charity 
found free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian invasions. 
The conquest of Africa by Grcnseric deprived Italy of the 
supply of com upon which it almost wholly depended, 
arrested the gratuitous distribution by which the Koman 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the land 
the most appalling calamities.^ The history of Italy became 
one monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of starving 
populations and ruined cities. But everywhere amid this 
chaos of dissolution we may detect the majestic form of the 
Christian priest mediating between the hostile forces, strain- 
ing every nerve to lighten the calamities around him. When 
the Imperial city was captured and plimdered by the hosts 
of Alaric, a Christian church remained a secure sanctuaiy, 
which neither the passions nor the avarice of the Goths 
transgressed. When a fiercer than Alaric had marked out 
Home for his prey, the Pope St. Leo, arrayed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, confronted the victorious Hun, as the ambas- 



' The conduct of the Christians, Theodoric afterwards made some 

on the first of these occasions, is efforts to re-establish the distri- 

describedbyPontius, FtY. C^pr/ani, bution, bnt it never regained its 

ix. 19. St. Cyprian organised former proportions. The pictures 

their efforts. On the Alexandrian of the starvation and depopulation 

famines and pestilences, see Euse- of Italy at this time are appalling, 

bius, H, E, vii. 22 ; iz. 8. Some fearful focts on the subject 

' The effects of this conquest are collected by G-ibbon, Dedine 

have been well described by Sis- aM(^Fa/^,ch.zxxvi.; Chateaubriand, 

mondi, Hist, de la Chute deV Empire vi™* Disc, 2*« partie. 
Romain^ tome i. pp. 258-260. 
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fiador of liis feUow-coxintryinen, and AttUa, overpowered by 
leligious awe, turned aside in his course. When, two years 
later, Eome lay at the mercy of Genseric, the same Pope 
interposed with the Yandal conqueror, and obtained firom 
Mm a partial cessation of the massacre. The Archdeacon 
Pelagius interceded with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Eome had been captured by Totila. In Gaul, 
Troyes is said to have been saved from destruction by the 
influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the influence of St. 
Agnan. In Britain an invasion of the Picts was averted by 
St Germain of Auxerre. The relations of rulers to their 
wibjects, and of tribunals to the poor, were modified by the 
«une intervention. When Antioch was threatened with 
<ie8truction on account of its rebellion against Theodosius, 
ihe anchorites poured forth fi*om the neighbouring deserts to 
intercede with the ministers of the emperor, while the Arch- 
bishop Flavian went himself as a suppliant to Constantinople. 
St Ambrose imposed public penance on Theodosius, on 
account of the massacre of Thessalonica. Synesius excom- 
municated for liis oppressions a governor named Andronicus ; 
^d two French Councils, in the sixth, century, imposed the 
*Mne penalty on all great men who arbitrarily ejected the 
poor. Special laws were found necessary to restrain the 
tttrbulent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded 
the course of justice, and even snatched criminals from the 
bands of the law.^ St. Abraham, St. Epiphanius, and St. 
^aail are all said to have obtained the remission or reduction 
^ oppressive imposts. To provide for the interests of widows 
*^d orphans was part of the official ecclesiastical duty, and 
* Council of Macon anathematised any ruler who brought 
them to trial without first apprising the-bishop of the diocese. 
-A. Council of Toledo, in the fifth century, threatened with 
^^communication all who robbed priests, monks, or poor 



^GDd. Theod. iz. zl. 15-16. b7Theodosiiifl,A.D. 392; the second 
^6 first of these laws was made by Honorius, a.d. 398. 
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men, or refused to listen to their expostulations. One of tb 
chief causes of the inordinate power acquired by the dei^ 
was their mediatorial office, and their gigantic wealth wa 
in a great degree due to the l^acies of those who regarde 
them as the trustees of the poor. As time rolled on, charitr 
assumied many forms, and every monastery became a centr 
from which it radiated. By the monks the nobles wer 
overawed, the poor protected, the sick tended, traveller 
sheltered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suffer 
ing explored. During the darkest period of the middle ages 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of th< 
Alpine snows. A solitary hermit often planted himself 
with his little boat, by a bridgeless stream, and the charity 
of his life was to ferry over the traveller.^ When th< 
hideous disease of leprosy extended its ravages over Europe 
when the minds of men were filled with terror, not only bj 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, but also by the notioi 
that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural,^ new hospitaL 
and refuges overspread Europe, and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to serve in them.^ Sometimes, the legends say, the 
leper's form was in a moment transfigured, and he whc 
came to tend the most loathsome of mankind received hh 
reward, for he found himself in the presence of his Lord. 
There is no fact of which an historian becomes mow 



* Cibrario, Economica politica historique sur la Peinture sur verre^ 

del Medio Euo, lib. ii. cap. iii. pp. 32-37. 

The most remarkable of these * The fact of leprosy being 

saints was St. Julien I'Hospitalier, taken as the image of sin gave rise 

who having under a mistake killed to some curious notions of itE 

his father and mother, as a penance supernatural character, and tc 

became a ferryman of a great many legends of saints curing 

river, and having embarked on a leprosy by baptism. See Maury, 

very stormy and dangerous night Legendes fieusea du Moyen-Age^ 

at the voice of a traveller in dis- pp. 64-65. 

tress, received Christ into his boat. * See on these hospitals Cibrario, 

His story is painted on a window Econ, Politica del Medio Evo, lib. 

of the thirteenth century, in Kouen iii. cap. ii. 
Cathedral. See Langlois, Essai 
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ipeedilj or more painfully conscious than the great difference 
between the importance and the dramatic interest of the 
subjects he treats. Wars or massacres, the horrors of 
martTrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
sosceptihle of such brilHant colouring, that with but little 
literaiy skill they can be so pourtrayed that their importance 
is adequately realised, and they appeal powerfully to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and unostentatious 
movement of charity, operating in the village hamlet and in 
the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's tears, and follow- 
ing all the windings of the poor man's griefs, presents few 
Stares the imagination can grasp, and leaves no deep im- 
piession upon the mind. The greatest things are often those 
which are most imperfectly realised ; and surely no achieve- 
ments of the Christian Church are more truly great than 
those which it has eflEected in the sphere of charity. For 
the first time in the history of mankind, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of all 
worldly interests, and often under circumstances of extreme 
^comfort or danger, to devote their entire lives to the 
single object of assuaging the sufferings of humanity. It has 
covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy, 
fthsolntely unknown to the whole Pagan world. It has 
indissolubly united, in the minds of men, the idea of supreme 
goodness with that of active and constant benevolence. It 
has placed in every parish a religious minister, who, whatever 
may be his other fimctions, has at least been officially charged 
^th the superintendence of an organisation of charity, and 
vho finds in this ofi&ce one of the most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate sources of his power. 

There are, however, two important qualifications to the 
admiration with which we regard the history of Christian 
charity— one relating to a particulsfir form of suffering, and 
the other of a more general kind. A strong, ill-defined 
lotion of the supernatural character of insanity had existed 
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horn the earliest times : baii there w«re special drcamstaiiees 
which rendcxed the accioEi of rh<e Chordi pcculiariy im&TOiir- 
ftble to tL'.x^ who wnre either peeds|weed u> or afflicted with 
this cal^Eiitir. The realirr bodi ^ witdicraft and diabolical 
possessicm bad been distuDCtlr mxKnubed in the Jewish 
writings^ The KceiTed <:^iziio!]£S about eternal tortnie, and 
ever-present dsmons. and the ecntinned strain upon the 
imagination, in dwelling n^ion an unseen world, ▼ ere pre- 
eminently ntted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it. and. where insanitr had actuallj appeared, 
to determine the form and complexion of the hallncinations 
of the maniac.^ Theolo^ snpplTing all the images that 
acted mo6t powerfollT upon the imagination, most madness, 
for many centuries, took a theoli^eical cast. One important 
department of it appears chietij in the lives of the saanta 
Men of lively imaginations azid absolute ignorance, living 
apart from aU their fellows, amid the horrors of a sarage 
wilderness, practising austerities by which their physical 
system was thoroughly deranged, and firmly persuaded that 
innumerable devils were continually hovering about their 
cells and interfering with their devotions, speedily and very 
naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, which 
probably form the nucleus of truth in the legends of their 
lives. Bat it was impossible that insanity should confine 
itself to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, or of the 
apparitions and the defeats of devils. Very finequently it 
led the unhappy maniac to some delusion, which called down 
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Upon him the speedy sentence c^ the Church. Sometimes 
he imagined he was himself identified with the ohjects of his 
devotion. Thus, in the year 1300, a heautiful V^nglish girl 
was humt at Milan, who imagined herself to be the Holy 
Ghost, incarnate for the redemption of women. ^ In the 
year 1359, a Spaniard declared himself to be the brother of 
the archangel Michael, and to be destined for the place in 
heayen which Satan had lost ; and he added that he was 
accustomed every day both to mount into heaven and descend 
into heU, that the end of the world was at hand, and that 
it was reserved for him to enter into single combat with 
Antichrist. The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Axchbiahop of Toledo, and was burnt alive.^ In other cases 
the hallucination took the form of an irr^ular inspiration. 
On this (diarge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,^ w^:e burnt 
alive. A fiunous Spanish physician and scholar, named 
Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that he had an attendant angel continually about 
him, escaped with public penance and confession;^ but a 

> < Yenit de Anglia Tiigo decora doit ensuite aa plus profond des 

valde, paiiteiqae faconda, dicens, enfers ; qa a la fin da monde, qui 
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c*6toit poor Ini qne Dien i^servoit ' Calmeil, De la Folie, tome L 

la place qne Lncifer ayoit perdue ; p. 134. 

que tons lea jours U s'elevoit an * Ibid, tome i. pp. 242-247. 

plus bant de r£mpir6e et descen- 
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professor of theology in Lima, who laboured under the same 
delusion, and added to it some wild notions about his spiritual 
dignities, was less fortunate. He was burnt by the Inquisi- 
tion of Peru.^ Most commonly, however, the theological 
notions about witchcraft either produced madnesfi or deter^ 
mined its form, and, through the influence of the clergy of 
the different sections of the Christian Church, many thousands 
of unhappy women, who, from their age, their loneliness, and 
their infirmity, were most deserving of pity, were devoted to 
the hatred of mankind, and, having been tortured with 
horrible and ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural madness 
was generally admitted ; but the measures for the relief of 
the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill judged. 
Among the ancients, they were brought to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremonies, which were believed 
supematurally to relieve them, and which probably had a 
favourable influence through their action upon the imagina- 
tion. The great Greek physicians had devoted considerable 
attention to this malady, and some of their precepts anti- 
cipated modem discoveries; but no lunatic asylimi appears 
to have existed in antiquity.* In the first period of the 
hermit life, when many anchorites became insane through 
their penances, a refuge is said to have been opened for them 
at Jerusalem.' This appears, however, to be a solitary 
instance, arising from the exigencies of a single class, and no 
lunatic asylum existed in Christian Europe till the fifteenth 
century. The Mahommedans, in this form of charity, seem 
to have preceded the Christians. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited Bagdad in the twelfth century, describes a palace in 
that city, called *the House of Mercy,* in which all mad 
persons foimd in the country were confined and bound with 

* Calmeil, tome i. p. 247. * Gibbon, Decline and FaU, ch. 

^ See Esquirol, Maladies men- xzzyii. 
tales. 
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iron chains. They were carefully examined every mouth 
and released as soon as they recovered.^ The asylum of 
Cairo is said to have been founded in a.d. 1304.^ Leo 
Africanus notices the existence of a similar institution at Fez, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and mentions that 
the patients were restrained by chains,^ and it is probable 
that the care of the insane was a general form of charity 
in Mahommedan ootintries. Among the Christians it first 
appeared in quarters contiguous to the Mahommedans ; but 
there is, I think, no real evidence that it was derived fix)m 
Mahommedan example. The Eriights of Malta were famous 
as the one order who admitted lunatics into their hospitals ; 
but no Christian asylum expressly for their benefit existed 
till 1409. The honour of instituting this form of charity in 
Christendom belongs to Spain. A monk named Juan Gila- 
berto Joffi*e, filled with compassion at the sight of the 
maniacs who were hooted by crowds through the streets of 
Valencia, founded an asylum in that city, and his example 
was speedily followed in other provinces. The new charity 
was introduced into Saragossa in a.d. 1425, into Seville and 
Yalladolid in a.d. 1436, into Toledo in a.d. 1483. All these 
institutions existed before a single lunatic asyliim had been 
founded in any other part of Christendom.* Two other very 
honourable facts may be mentioned, establishing the pre- 
eminence of Spanish charity in this field. The first is, that 
the oldest lunatic asylum in the metropoHs of Catholicism 
was that erected by Spaniards, in a.d. 1548.^ The second is, 

* Purchas's Pilgrims, ii. 1452. Spaniards took their asylums from 
s Desmaisons' Asiles ^AliSnSs the Mahommedans ; but, as it 

en Espagne, p. 53. seems to me, he altogether fails to 

■ Leo Africanus, Description of prove his point. His work, how- 

Africa^ book iii. ever, contains some curious in- 

* I have taken these facts from formation on the history of lunatic 
a veiy interesting little work, Des- asylums. 
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medicales (Paris, 1859). Br. Des- p. 108. 
znaisons conjectures that the 
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that when, at the close of the last century, Pinel began hia 
great labours in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to be the 
country in which lunatics were treated with most wisdom 
and most humanity.^ 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable. While many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to 
endure all the horrors of the harshest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells.^ Such treatment naturally 
aggravated their malady, and that malady in many cases 
rendered impossible the resignation and idtimate torpor 
which alleviate the sufferings of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
imhappy class seriously improved. The combined progress of 
theological scepticism and scientific knowledge relegated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exertions of 
Morgagni in Italy, of Cullen in Scotland, and of Pinel in 
France, renovated the whole treatment of acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admiration with which we 
regard the history of Christian charity arises &om the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable insti- 
tutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieve. The question of the utility and nature of charity is 
one which, since the modem discoveries of political economy, 
has elicited much discussion, and in many cases, I think, much 
exaggeration. What political economy has effected on the 
subject may be comprised under two heads. It has elucidated 
more clearly, and in greater detail than had before been 
done, the effect of provident self-interest in determining the 
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wel&re of societies, and it has established a broad distinctioop 
between productiye and improductiye expenditure. It has- 
fihown that, where idleness is supported, idleness will become 
ooiomon; that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foresight will be neglected ; and 
that therefore these forms of charity, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and improvidence, ultimately increase the wretched- 
neas they were intended to alleviate. It has also shown 
that, while unproductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly beneficial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes in the usage ; while- 
productive expenditure, such as the manufacture of machines,, 
or the improvement of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
enterprise, gives a new impulse to the creation of wealth. It 
has proved that the first condition of the rapid accumulation 
of capital is the diversion of money from unproductive to 
productive channels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of 
the labourer. From these positions some persons have in- 
ferred that charity should be coiidemned as a form of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. But, in the first place, all charities 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
in the poorer classes, such as popular education, or the 
formadon of savings banks, or insurance companies, or, in 
many cases, small and discriminating loans, or measures 
directed to the suppression of dissipation, are in the strictest 
sense productive ; and the same may be said of many forms 
of employment, given in exceptional crises through charitable 
motives; and, in the next place, it is only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankind, to which the 
accumulation of wealth should only be regarded as a means, 
is the real object of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are 'in the highest degree conducive to this end, and 
have no serious counteracting evil. In the alleviation of 
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those suf^rings that do not spring either from improvidenoe 
or from vice, the warmest as well as the most enlightened 
xjharity will find an ample sphere fbr its exertions.^ Blind- 
ness, and other exceptional calamities, against the effects of 
which prudence does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
resulting from epidemics, from war, from famine, fh>m the 
first sudd^i collapse of industry, produced by new inventions 
x>r changes in the channels of commerce ; hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, are the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded alley multitudes 
who would otherwise form centres of contagion — ^these, and 
J3uch as these, will long tax to the utmost the generosity of 
the wealthy; while, even in the spheres upon which the 
political economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, 
>exceptional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
x^rity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting 
any personal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injures society by his donations ; but this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of its care through all the phases of his life. The question 
of the utility of charity is merely a question of ultimate 
<jonsequences. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject ; but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
years ago might have been written by the most enlightened 
modem economist ; and it will be continually found that the 
Protestant lady, workiog in her parish, by the simple force of 
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common sense and by a scrupxiloiis and minnte attention to^ 
the condition and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unoonsdoTisly illustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be useful, it is essential 
thftt the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may be traced to the absence of 
this condition. The first substitution of devotion for philan- 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimuluB to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
garded as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it often produced among- 
theologians a more than common indifference to the sufferings 
of all who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a belief hi the 
expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish charity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious influence upon Chris- 
tendom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer 
was altogether foi'eign to their thoughts.' 

The evil which thus arose &om some forms of Catholic 
charity may be traced from a very early period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some centuries. The Eoman 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli- 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the charity of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis- 
criminating, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 
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loined as a duty by the Fathers, and at a later period the 
services of the Benedictiiie monks, in destroying by their 
example the stigma which slavery had attached to it, were 
very great. Still, one of the first consequences of the exube- 
rant charity of the Church was to multiply impostors and 
mendicants, and the idleness of the monks was one of the 
•earliest complaints. Yalentinian made a severe law, con- 
demning robust b^gars to perpetual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially after the mendicant orders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimen- 
sions. Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, were in every country withdrawn from pro- 
ductive labour, and supported by charity. The notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple almsgiving immeasurably multi- 
plied beggars. The stigma, which it is the highest interest of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a main object of 
theologians to remove. Saints wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to beggars, or depriving 
themselves of their garments, that they might clothe the naked, 
and the result of their teaching was speedily apparent. In 
all Catholic coimtries where ecclesiastical influences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en- 
couraging a blind and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence through the poorer classes, fostering an igno- 
rant admiration for saintly poverty, and an equally ignorant 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and proved an insuperable 
barrier to material progress. The poverty they have iielieved 
has been insignificant compared with the poverty they have 
caused. In no case was the abolition of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in England; but the 
transfer of property, that was once employed in a great 
measure in charily, to the courtiers of King Henry, was ulti- 
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common sense and by a scrupnloiis and minute attention to^ 
the condition and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unoonscionsly illustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may be traced to the absence of 
this condition. The first substitution of devotion for philan- 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
garded as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it often produced among' 
theologians a more than common indifference to the sufferings 
of all who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a belief iu the 
expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish charity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious influence upon Chris- 
tendom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer 
was altogether foi-eign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of CathoHc 
charity may be traced from a very early period, but it only 
acquired its fall magnitude after some centuries. The Eoman 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli- 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the charity of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis- 
criminating, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 
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in the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses.' Of Shane 
O'Nealey one of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious^ 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the English power, it is re> 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that, ' sitting at meat, before 
he put one morsel into his mouth he used to slice a portion 
above the daily alms, and send it to some beggar at his gate^ 
saying it was meet to serve Christ first.'* 

The great evils produced by the encouragement of mendi- 
cancy which has always accompanied the uncontroUed deve- 
lopment of Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much 
discussion and legislation. The fierce denunciations of the 
mendicant orders by William of St. Amour in the thirteenth 
century were not on account of their encoiuragement of mis- 
chievous charity ; ^ but one of the disciples of Wydiffe, named 
Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposition to 
indiscriminate gift<s to b^gars ; ^ and a few measures <^ an 
extended order appear to have been taken even before the 
Reformation.^ In England laws of the most savage cruelty 
were then passed, in hopes of eradicating mendicancy. A 
parliament of Henry VIII., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 
charity, and imposing on any one who gave anything to a 
beggar a fine of ten times the value of his gift. A sturdy 
beggar was to be punished with whipping for the first ofi^ce,. 
with whipping and the loss of the tip of his ear for the second 
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and with deatli for the third. ^ Under Edward YI., an atro- 
dons law, which, however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy b^gar who refused to work should 
be branded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave information against him ; and if he took 
flight during his period of servitude, he was condemned for 
the first offence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death. The master was authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, and to scourge him. 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for ap- 
prentices, tQl the boys were twenty-four and the girls twenty.* 
Another law, made under Elizabeth, punished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the third time of begging ; but the penalty in this reign was 
afterwards reduced to a life-long service in the galleys, or to 
banislmient, with a penalty of death to the returned convict.^ 
Under the same queen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and Malthus long afterwards showed that its effects in dis- 
cotLraging parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic system that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtus Y., who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the greatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal throne, made praiseworthy efforts to check it at 
Home, where ecclesiastical influence had always made it pecu- 
liarly prevalent.* Charles Y., in 1631, issued a severe en- 
actment against beggars ia the Netherlands, but excepted 
fix>ni its operation mendicant friars and pilgrims.^ Under 
liowis XIY., equally severe measures were taken ia France. 
But though the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 
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the €XL*es£Lve ohjkricy of the people^ and appears to haTe re- 
garded as an erLI a'l charity which sprang firom religioiis 
motives and w:is greater than would spring from the unaided 
instincts of men.^ The freethinker Mandeville had long before 
assailed charicy schools^ and rhe whole system of endeavoaring 
to elevate the poor.^ and Magdalen asylnms and foundling 
ho^iitals have hid fierce* though I believe mnch mistaken, 
adversaries."^ The reforms of the poor-laws^ and the writings 
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' L>:k< dL^oTZJsed the ^t^ac ta'- knowledsi*. irhen I hare wanted 

craue of por^rtj. aiid s bill was a ram rjr UboortBg woik, and 

broo^fa-t b. sa^;;^diu; sccctf kdm- oflin^i ELia« killings p«r week to 

diea. tct did noc pa&«. ^"EId*a. vol. sroLltL^^ fellows at my door, th«y 

L pp. 243-2 iS/i tu&Te frw^aeatlTtoId me to my&ee 

- In * very fonable Uzui ad- thej coald gtst moj» a-b^gging.' 

dresMd to the Irish Caiiholio derjrr. « R^rlrr"n>s JajC huHtuii pu di 

* This trOiZt, whi«:h Ls «xtr«meLT JiT^jd/fu ^pablish«d first anonj- 

valuable for the lurht i: thrown mooslT &t llodenaV Ic has been 

rp^a the »>n3l ^?adition of Eug- lepriated ia the libzaiy of the 

Lufei at the rime, was written in Italian economists. 

oppQsidon Ci^ a ILIi providing; tLi: ' Emujt o-.^ Chirit^ SektJoU. 

the poi:)r in the po^r-hons^s should ' >[\isdalen asvlams have been 

do wooL hesip. iron, and other verv vehementlv assailed bv M. 

works. I>efi>e &it9 thac wages in Coarles Comte. in his Traii de 

England were hijher than anv- Litjiii*i:io'i. On the sabject of 

where on the Continent, thongh the FoazidllDg Hospitals there is a 

amonnt of mendieancr was enor- whole lizeratnre, Thev were vio- 

mona. •Therensonwhrs-^m^^nrpre- lentlj Attacked by I believe. Lord 

teihi to Wint w<->rk i*. that thev o:in Brooghnm. :- t>.e EJiMfmrpk Se^ 

Vi'e «o well with the prv»tenoe of vijw. :a the earlv pv^rt of this c*?n- 

wantia^work. . .1 affirm of mvrv-?. tury. W/ivrs of this stamp, ani 
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of Malihus, gave a new impulse to discussion on the subject ; 
but, with the qualifications I have stated, no new discoveries 
have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud upon the essential 
principle of Christian charity. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften the characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender- 
ness and of pathos. Our imaginations, though less influential 
than our occupations, probably affect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, in the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Booted, for the most 
part, during their entire lives, to a single spot, excluded by 
their ignorance and their drcxmistances from most of the 
varieties of interest that animate the minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and engrossed 
for ever with the minute cares of an immediate and an 
anxious present, their whole natures would have been hope- 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere in which their imagi- 
nations could expand. Eeligion is the one romance of the 
poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their thoughts, 
supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful beings with which the 
creative fency of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic 
glow on the peasant's toil. Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascinated the 
imagination, they have also purified the heart. The tender, 
-winning, and almost feminine beauty of the Christian 

indeed most political economists, who plnnges into a career of vice, 

greatly exaggerate the forethought is in the smallest degree influenced 

of men and women, especially in by a consideration of whether or 

matters where the passions are con- not charitable institutions are pro- 

cemed. It may be questioned vided for the support of aged peni- 

wfaether one woman in a hundred, tents. 

h2 
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Fouiidor, tho Virgin mother, the agonies of Gethsemane or 
of ( Jalvary, tho many scones of compassion and suffering that 
fill tho Ha(Tcd writings, are the pictures which, for eighteen 
luindrod years, liave govornod the imaginations of the rudest 
and most ignorant of mankind. Associated with the fondest 
rc(U)l lections of cliildhood, with the music of the church bells, 
with the clustered lights and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to th(^ peasant the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the 
altar wliore ho received tho companion of his life, around the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, on 
tho stations of tho mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on the chai)ol where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
gi'ateful vow ; keeping guanl over his cottage door, and look- 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle i^thos for ever haunt the poor man's fancy, and 
silently win their way into the very depths of his being. 
Moro than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic 
teaoliing, they transform and subdue his character, till he 
learns to realise the sanctity of weakness and suffering, the 
supreme miyosty of com|)assion and gentleness. 

Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have drawn, 
it will be sufficient to sliow how great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philanthropy. The shadows 
that rest upon the pictuw, I have not concealed ; but, when 
all due allowance has been made for them, enough will 
remain to claim our deepest admiration. The high concep- 
tion that has been formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation of 
tho slave classes, the suppression of l^arbarous games, the 
creation of a vast and multifarious organisation of charity, 
and tlie education of tlie imagination by the Christian type, 
constitute togetlier a movement of philanthropy wliich has 
never lieen paralleled or approached in the Pagan world. The 
effects of this movement in promoting happiness have been 
very great. Its effect in determining character has probably 
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been still greater. In that proportion or disposition of 
qualities which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler 
and more benevolent virtues have obtained, through Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme ; but in the third century a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diverted the enthusiasm 
of the Church into new channels. 

Tertullian, writing in the second century, contrasts, in a 
weU-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike these, 
the Christians did not fiy from the world, but mixed with 
Pagans in the forum, in the market-places, in the public 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.^ But although the 
life of the hermit or the monk was imknown in the Church 
for more than two hundred years after its foimdation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling 
which produces it. The central conceptions of the monastic 
system are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from 
all sexual intercourse, and of complete renunciation of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the very 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virginity, which was always regarded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time it was not 
imposed as an obligation. The second was shown in the 
numerous efforts that were made to separate the Christian 
community as far as possible from the society in which it 
existed. Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
the increase and triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk 
of the Christians into active political or military labour, 
some should, as an exercise of piety, have endeavoured 
to imitate the sepai*ation from the world which was once 



> Apol. ch. xlii. 
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been still greater. In that proportion or diapoaition of 
qualities which constitutes the idail character, the gentler 
aad moi-e l>ene¥olent virtues have obtained, through Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the lii-st and purest perioJ 
they were especially supreme ; hut in the third centurj- a srefai 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new tyj* 
of character into die ascendant, and diverted the enthusiaaci 
of the Church into new channelg. 

Tertullian, writing in the second century, contrus^s, i^ h 
well-known passage, the ChriHiiana of his day with th*: ^yn.- 
QOsophiiits or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike liiwe 
the Christians did not fly from the world, but mixed wnii 
Pagans in the forum, in the market-places, in the jiaoat 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.' But althonrii tfap 
life of the hermit or the monk, was unknown in li*e CSiinBii 
tor more than two hundred years after ita {otatiKiaL. ■»»■ 
"^■"■y detect, almost from the earlieat time, 4 tcstt of *-t»y 
■which produces it The central conceptasni rf de m^Hit; 
y»i«m lire the meritoriousness of complete kimanBtat Ahi 

f^^nal intercourse, and of complete m Mlin gfikt^ 

3*^ The first of these notioaa appaiti is -*> -^ 

'"^ period, in tiia respect b 
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the common conditioii of alL Besides this, a moyement of 
asceticism had long been raging like a mental epidemic through 
the world. Among the Jews — whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of the rapid multi- 
plication of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of the Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con- 
ceptions — the Essenes had constituted a complete monastic 
society, abstaining from marriage and separating themselveft 
wholly from the world. In Rome, whose practical genius 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive monasticism, and even among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later Empire 
recommended a complete renunciation of domestic ties, 
and a life spent mainly in the contemplation of wisdom. 
The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after acquired an ascend, 
ancy in Europe, anticipated still more closely the monastic 
ideal. On the outskirts of the Church, the many sects of 
Gnostics and Manicheans all held under different forms the 
essential evil of matter. The Docetse, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of the body of Christ. The Mon- 
tanists and the Novatians surpassed and stimulated the pri- 
vate penances of the orthodox. ^ The soil was thus thoroughly 
prepared for a great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown. This was done during the Decian persecu- 
tion. Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that 



^ 



* On these penances, see Bing- fasts, and gave up their property 

liam, Antiq. book vii. Bingham, to works of charity ; but did this- 

I think, justly divides the history in the middle of society and with- 

of asceticism into three periods, out leading the life of either a 

During the first, which extends hermit or a monk. During the 

from ^e foundation of the Church second period, which extended from 

to A.D. 260, there were men and the Decian persecution, anchorites 

women who, with a view to spiritual were numerous, but the custom of 

perfection, abstained from mar- a common or cceuobiticlifewasun- 

riage, relinquished amusements, known. It was originated in the 

nstomed themselves to severe time of Constantine by Pachomius. 
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perseciition, is said to have been the first of the tribe.* 
Antony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the move- 
ment, and in a few years the hermits ha 1 become a mighty 
nation. Persecution, which in the first instance drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon aroused a passionate 
religious enthusiasm that showed itself in an ardent desire 
for those sujSerings which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this enthusiasm, after the peace of Constantine, 
found its natural vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that life which St. Jerome most elo- 
quently embellished. Women were pre-eminent in recruit- 
ing for it. The same spirit that had formerly led the wife 
of the Pagan official to entertain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led the wife of the Christian to become 
the active agent of the monks. While the father designed 
his son for the army, or for some civil post, the mother 
was often straining every nerve to induce him to become a 
hermit. The monks secretly corresponded with her, they 
skilfully assumed the functions of education, in order that 
they might influence the young; and sometimes, to evade 
the precautions or the anger of the father, they con- 
cealed their profession, and assumed the garb of lay peda- 
gogues. ^ The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
inameasurably transcended in influence, the chaiis of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gregories, was con- 
tinually exerted ^in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not un- 
natural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the monastic 
position, which sometimes brought men who had been simple 

* This is expressly stated by Chrysostom. St. Chrysostom -wrote 
St. Jerome ( Vit Pauli). a long work to console fathers whose 

* See on this subject some curi- sons were thus seduced to the 
oufl evidence in Neander's Life of desert. 
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l^fVAHantH into ooimection with the emperors, the security it 
t\iruiHhed to fugitive slaves and criminals, the desire d 
aacaping from those fiscal burdens which, in the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the Empire, had acquired an 
intolerable weight, and especially the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious teaching in peopling the 
desert. A theology of asceticism was speedily formed. The 
examples of Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a 
bold flight of imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed 
the origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 
Baptist, were at once adduced. To an ordinary layman the 
life of an anchorite might appear in the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who began His mission at a maniage 
feast ; who was continually reproached by His enemies for 
the readiness with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected firom the female sex some of His purest and most 
devoted followers ; but the monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immacu- 
late birth, His virgin mother, His life of celibacy. His exhort- 
ation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter, to 
whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was unques- 
tionably married was a difficulty which was in a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and the other married 
apostles, abstained from intercourse with their wives after 
their conversion.* St. Paul, however, was probably un- 
married, and his writings. showed a decided preference for 
the immarrled state, which the ingenuity t>f theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected. 
Thus, St. Jerome assures us that when the clean animals 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by pairs, the 
odd number typified the celibate, and the even the married 
condition. Even of the unclean animals but one pair of each 




tradition see Champagny, Les Antonins^ tome i. p. 193. 
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kmd was admitted, lest they should perpetrate the enormity of 
second marriage.^ Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the tend- 
ency, and the apostle James, as he has been portrayed by 
H^esippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
type of human nobility. He * was consecrated,' it was said, 
'fix)m his mother's womb. He drank neither wine nor fer-* 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A razor 
never came upon his head. He never anointed himself with 
oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary. He never wore woollen, but linen, garments. He was 
in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon his bended knees, and interceding for the forgiveness of 
the people, so that his knees became as hard as a camel's.' ^ 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, *was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.' ^ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence. It is said that St. Fachomius, who, early in the 
fourth century, founded the ccenobitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monies;* that in the days of St. 
Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were sometimes assembled at 
the Easter festivals ; ^ that in the desert of Nitiia alone there 
were, in the fourth century, 5,000 monks under a single 
abbot ; * that an Egyptian city named Oxyrynchus devoted it- 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
vii^gins and 10,000 monks ;^ that St. Serapion presided over 
10,000 monks;® and that, towards the close of the fourth 
century, the monastic population in a great part of Egypt 

' E^, cxziii. • Jerome, Preface to the Kule 

« Euseb. Eccl Hist. ii. 23. of St. Pachomius, § 7- 

■ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. • Cassian, De Coenob. Inst iv. 1. 

xxxvii.; a brief but masterly sketch * Rufinus, Hist. Monach. ch. v. 

of the progress of the movement. Euflnns visited it himself. 

* Palladius, Hist. Laus. xxxviii. • Palladius, Hist. Laics, bcxvi. 
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was nearly equal to the population of the cities.* Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attained 
both its extreme development and its most austere severity ; 
but there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar movement was not ardently propagated. St. 
Athanasius and St. Zeno are said to have introduced it into 
Jtaly,^ where it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from St. Jerome. St. Hilarion instituted the first monks in 
Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
rule, and towards the close of his life to plant monachism in 
Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it through 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. St. Basil laboured 
along the wild shores of the Euxine. St. Martin of Tours 
founded the first monastery in Graul, and 2,000 monks at- 
tended his funeral. Unrecorded missionaries planted the 
new institution in the heart of .Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the Mediterranean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland.^ But even more wonderful than the 
many thousands who thus abandoned the world is the rever- 
ence with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or their character, would seem most opposed to 
the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than Augustine 
to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but St. Augustine 
exerted all his energies to spread monasticism through his 
diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acute states- 
man ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were ambitious scholars ; 



* Eufinus, Hist. Mon. vii. tion aboi.t monachism. A curious 
2 There is a good deal of doubt collection of statistics of the num- 

and controversy about this. See a bers of the monks in different 

note in Mosheim's Eccl. Hist, localities, additional to those I 

(Soame's edition), vol. i. p. 354. have given and gleaned from the 

• Most ofthe passages remaining Lives of the Saints, may be found 
on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra ( Vie dc St. Leger, Introd. 
monachism are given by Thomas- p. lix.) ; 2,100, or, according to 
sin, Discipline de Viglise^ part i. another account, 3,000 monks, lived 
livre iii. ch. xii. This work con- in the monastery of BMuchor. 
tains also much general informa- 
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St. Chrysostom, who was pre-eminently formed to sway the 
refined throngs of a metropolis — ^all exerted their powers in 
favour of the life of solitude, and the last three practised it 
themselves. St. Arsenius, who was surpassed by no one in 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high office at 
the court of the Emperor Arcadius. Pilgrims wandered 
Eunong the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom with 
eulmiration; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable us to realise 
very vividly the general features of the anchorite life which 
became the new ideal of the Christian world. ^ 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of man- 
kind of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patriotism, without natiu*al affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two centuries, the hideous 
maceration of the body was regarded as the highest proof of 
excellence. St. Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration, 



The three principal are the first and last, as well as many 

Suiaria Monachoriwi of Eufinus, minor works of the same period, 

▼ho visited Egypt a.d. 373, about are given in Kosweyde's invaluable 

seventeen years after the death of collection of the lives of the Fa- 

St. Antony ; the Institutiones of thers, one of the most fascinating 

C^ussian, who, having visited the volumes in the whole range of 

Eastern monks about a.d. 394, literature. 

foimded vast monasteribs contain- The hospitality of the monks 

ing, it is said, 5,000 monks, at was not without drawbacks. In a 

Marseilles, and died at a great age church on Mount Nitria three 

abont A.D. 448 ; and the Historia whips were hung on a palm-tree — 

Lausiaca (so called from Lausus, one for chastising monks, another 

Governor of Cappadocia) of Pal- for chastising thieves, and a third 

ladius, who was himself a hermit for chastising guests. (Palladius» 

on jVlount Nitria. in a.d. 388. The Hist, Laus. vii.) 
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how he had seen a monk, who for thirty years had livod 
exclusiyely on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy 
water ; another; who lived in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast ; ^ a third, who cut his hair only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim, and his skin * like a pumice stone,' 
and whose merits, shown by these austerities, Homer himself 
would be unable to recount.^ For six months, it is said, 
St. Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and exposed hk 
body naked to the stings of venomous flies. He was ac- 
customed to carry about with him eighty pounds of irwL 
His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron, and lived for three years in a dried-up well 
St. Sabinus would only eat com that had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water. St. Besarion spent 
forty days and nights in the middle of thom-bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept,^ which last penance 
was also during fifteen years practised by St. Pachomius.^ 
Some saints, like St. Marcian, restricted themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually suflered the pangs 
of hunger.* Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs ; that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place his limbfl 
easily for sleep ; but that sometimas, from excess of weari- 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth. ^ Other saints, however, ate only 
every second day ; ^ while many, if we could believe the 



* Vita Patdi. St. Jerome adds, servir ii mist, eccles. tome viii. 
that some will not believe this, * VtiaPatrum(Pach.om\nB).B» 

because they have no faith, but used to lean against a wall whm 

that all things are possible for overcome by drowsiness, 
those that believe. * Vita Patrwn, ix. 3. 

2 Vita St. Htlwrion, • Sozomen, vi. 29. 

' See a long list of these pen- ' E.g. St. Antony, according to 

uncos in Tillemont, Mkm. four bis biographer St. Athanasius. 
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Lonkish historian, abstained for whole weeks from all 
Durishment.^ St. Macarius of Alexandria is said during 
a entire week to have never lain down, or eaten any- 
\^ng but a few uncooked herbs on Sunday.^ Of another 
jnous saint, named John, it is asserted that for three 
hole years he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock ; that 
luing all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
is only nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought 
im on Sundays.^ Some of the hermits lived in deserted 
3ns of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while others 
>und a congenial resting-place among the tombs.^ Some 
[fldained all clothes, and crawled abroad like the wild beasts, 
)vered only by their matted hair. In Mesopotamia, and 
art of Syria, there existed a sect known by the name of 
G^razers,' who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
ash nor bread, but who spent their time for ever on the 
Lountain side, and ate grass like cattle.^ The cleanliness 
i the body was regarded as a pollution of the soul, and 
le sainte who were most admired had become one hideous 
lass of clotted filth. St. Athanasius relates with enthu- 



* ' n y out dans le desert de Presbyter enim tunc veniebat ad 

qM des solitaires d'une ^minente eum et offerebat pro eo sacrificium 

Bzfection. ... On pretend que idque ei solum sacramentom erat 

trap rordinaire ils passoient des et victus.' — ^Rufinus, Hist Monach. 

unaines entires sans manger, cap. xv. 

lais apparemm^it cela ne se fai- * Thus St. Antony used to live 

>it que dans des occasions parti- in a tomb, where he was beaten by 

iliiies.' — Tillemont, Mhn. powr the devil. (St. Athanasius, Life of 

wwr a VHiat. eccl. tome viii. p. Antony,) 

BO. Eyen this, however, was ad- ' 0o<rKoL See on these monks 

lirablel Sozomen, vi. 33 ; Evagrius, i. 21. 

' PaUadius, Hist, Laus. cap. zx. It is mentioned of a certain St. 

' ' Primum cum accessisset ad Marc of Athens, that, having lived 

remum tribus continuis annis sub for thirty years naked in the dc- 

^ufldam saxi rupe stans, semper sert, his body was covered with 

ravit, ita ut nunquam omnino re- hair like that of a wild beast. 

)derit neque Jacuerit. Somni au- (Bollandists, March 29.) St. Mary 

on tantam caperet, quantum stans of Egypt, during part of her period 

ipere potuit; cibum vero nun- of penance, lived upon grass. 

nam sumpserat nisi die Dominica. {Vit<B Patrum,) 
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giasm how St. Antony, the patriarch of monachiain, had 
neyor, to extreme old age, been guilty of washing his feet^ 
The less constant St. Poemen fell into this habit for the 
first time when a very old man, and, with a glimmering d 
common sense^ defended himself against the astonished monkB 
by saying that he had * leaioit to Idll not his body, but his 
passions.'^ St. Abraham the hermit, however, who lived 
for fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his iuce or his feet.^ He was, it is said, 
a person of singular beauiy, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that * his face reflected the purity of his 
Houl.'^ St. Ammon had never seen himself naked.* A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though bodily sickness was a consequence of her haMts, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any part 
of her iKxly except her fingers.^ St. Euphrasia joined a ooe- 
vunt of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their foot, and who shuddered at the mention of a bath.^ An 
anchorite once imagined that he was mocked by an illusioa 
of the devil, as he saw gliding before him through the desert 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, and 
with white hair floating to the wind. It was a once beautifol 
woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had thus, during forty-seven 

* Life of Antony. pedes a die conversioiiis stub irnn- 
^'11 no faisoit pas aussi diffi- quam diluti sunt.' — Vita Painm, 

cult^ dans sa vieillosse de se layer c. zvii. 

quelqucfois los piez. Et comma on ^ ' In facie ejus piiritas animi 

wmoignoit s'on itonner et trouver noscebatur.' — ^Ibid. c. xviii. 

quo cola no r^pondoit pas 4 la vie ^ Socrates, iy. 23. 

austere dos anciens, il se justifioit " Heradidis Paradisus (Boe- 

par ces paroles : Nous avons appris weydo), c. zlii. 

a tuor, non pas notre corps mais ' 'Nulla earum pedes suosaUne- 

nos passions.' — Tillemont, MSm. bat; aliquantse yero andientes de 

Hist. eccl. tome zy. p. 148. This balneo loqui, irridentes, confiudo- 

saint was so very yirtuous, that nem et magnam abominationem se 

he soniutimes remained without audire judicabant, quae neque andi- 

eating for whole weeks. turn suum hoc audire patiebantur.' 

• • Non appropinquayit oleum — Vit, 8. Euphrax. c. vi. (Eos- 
corpusculo ejus. Facies yel etiam weyde.) 
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years, been expiating her sins.^ The occasional decadence 
of the monks into habits of decency was a subject of much 
reproach. * Our fathers/ said the abbot Alexander, looking 
mournfully back to the past, ' never washed their faces, but 
we frequent the public baths/ ^ It was i*elated of one mo- 
nastery in the desert, that the monks suffered greatly &om 
want of water to drink ; but at the prayer of the abbot 
Theodosius a copious stream was produced. But soon some 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their 
old austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail himself of 
the stream for the construction of a bath. The bath was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, tears, 
and fastings were in vain. A whole year passed. At last 
the abbot desti-oyed the bath, which was the object of the 
Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh.^ But of 
all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to which this 
spirit was carried, the life of St. Simeon Stylites is probably 
the most remarkable. It would be difllcult to conceive a 
more horrible or disgusting picture than is given of the 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetic career. 
He had bound a rope around him so that it became im- 



' See her acts, Bollandists, April genus was accustomed to pray for 

2, and in the Vita Patrum, an hour every night in a pool of 

' * Fatres nostri nunquam facies cold water, while the devil sent a 

snas lavabant, nos autem lavacra horrible beast to swim round him. 

pnblica balneaque frequentamus.' An angel, however, was sent to him 

— ^MoBchus, Pratum Spirituale, for three purposes. *Tribus de 

clxviii. causis k Domino missus est angelus 

' Pratum Spiritualey Ixxz. ibi ad S. Ck>emgenum. Prima nt a 

An Irish saint, named. Coem- diyersis suis gravibus laboribns 

gonas, is said to have shown his levins viyeret paulisper ; secunda 

devotion in a way which was di- nt horridam beistiam sancto infes- 

rectly opposite to that of the other tarn repelleret ; tertia ut frigidi- 

saints I have mentioned — by his taiem aqtia calefaceret.* — Bolland- 

spedal use of cold water — but the ists, June 3. The editors say these 

principle in each case was the same acts are of doubtful authenticity. 
— to mortify nature. St. Coem- 
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bedded in his flosb, which putirefied around it. ' A hoiiible 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exhaled from his body, 
and worms dropped from him whenever he moved, and thej 
filled his bed/ Sometimes he left the monastery and slept in 
a dry well, inhabited, it is said, by dsemons. He built soc- 
cessively three pillars, the last being sixty feet high and 
scarcely two ciibits in circumference, and on this pillar, 
during thirty years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attempted to 
number these rapid motions, but desisted from wearineHB 
when he had counted 1,244. For a whole year, we are told, 
St. Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being covered witli 
hideous ulcers, while his biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, *Eat what God has given yoxL* From evoEy 
quarter pilgrims of every d^ree thronged to do him homa^ 
A crowd of prelates followed him to the grave. A brilliaiit 
8tar is said to have shone miraculously over his pillar ; the 
general voice of mankind pronounced him to be the highest 
model of a Chiistian saint ; and several other anchoriteB imi- 
tated or emulated his penances.^ 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature the 
importance of which is more inadequately realised than the 
lives of the saints. Even where they have no direct histori- 
cal value, they have a moral value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us with accuracy what men did at parti- 
cular epochs ; but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, their measure of probability, and 
their ideal of excellence. Decrees of councils, elaborate trea- 
tises of theologians, creeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but 



» See liis Life by his disciple grins, i. 13, U. Theodoret, PM*- 
Antony, in the Vita Patrum, Eva- theoSf cap. xxvi. 
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Ae husks of religious history. They reveal what was pio- 
fessed and argued before the world, but not that which was 
realised in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fideUiy the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is in 
this respect invaluable ; but still more important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously from the 
intellectual condition of the time, included all its dearest 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, during 
many centuries, the popular literature of Christendom. In 
the case of the saints of the deserts, there can be no question 
that the picture — which is drawn chiefly by eyo-witnesses — 
however grotesque may be some of its details, is in its leading 
features historically true. It is true that self-torture was for ' 
some centuries regarded as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration nearly to the 
condition of the brute, and that this odious superstition had 
acquired an almost absolute ascendancy in the ethics of the age. 
The examples of asceticism I have cited are but a few out of 
loany hundreds, and volumes might be written, and have been 
wntten, detailing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the 
ideal was on the whole unchanged. The Western monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally incapable 
of rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian anchorites ; but 
iheir conception of supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their inferioriiy in 
penances by claiming some superiority in miracles. From 
the time of St. Pachomius, the coenobitic life was adopted by 
most monks ; but the Eastern monasteries, with the impor- 
tant exception of a vow of obedience, differed little from a 
collection of hermitages. They were in the deserts ; the monks 
commonly Hved in separate cells ; they kept silence at their 
repasts; they rivalled one another in the extravagance of 
their penances. A few feeble efforts were indeed made by 

VOL. II. I 
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St. Jerome and others to moderate austeritieBy which fre- 
quently led to insanity and snidde, to check the tnrbuleinoe 
of certain wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and especially to suppress mo- 
nastic mendicancy, which had appeared prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly em- 
ployed themselyes in weaving mats of palm-leaves; bat^ 
living in the deserts, with no wants, they speedily sank into 
a listless apathy; and the most admired were those who, 
like Simeon Stylites, and the hermit John, of whom I have 
already spoken, were most exclusively devoted to their supers 
stition. Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly displayed. Many anchorites, without knowledge^ 
passions, or imagination, having fled from servile toil to Hie 
calm of the wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a 
mechanical routine of prayer, and their inert and langmd 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
by a ti-anquil and almost animal death. Others made their 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees of some 
oasis in the desert, and a blooming garden arose beneath their 
toil. The numerous monks who followed St. Serapion de- 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor.^ Of one old hermit it is 
related that, such was the cheerfulness of his mind, that 
every sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and the weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips.^ More commonly, however, the hermit's cell was the 
scene of perpetual mourning. Tears and sobs, and frantic 
strugglings with imaginary daemons, and paroxysms of reli- 
gious despair, were the texture of his life, and the dread of 
spiritual enemies, and of that death which his superstition 
had rendered so terrible, embittered every hour of his exist- 
ence.^ The solace of intellectual occupations was rarely 

' Palladius, Hist. Laus. IxxvL • We have a striking illnstra- 

* BufiDus, Hist. Mofiach, xzxiii. don of this in St. Arsenius. fljs 
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resorted to. * The duty/ said St. Jei*ome, ' of a monk is not to 
teach, but to weep/ ^ A cultiYated and disciplined mind wai* 
the least subject to those hallucinations, which were r^arded 
as the highest evidence of Divine favour ; ^ and altiiough 
in an age when the passion for asceticism was general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the great majority of the early monks 
appear to have been men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learning with 
positive disfavour. St. Antony, the true founder of mona- 
chism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it woidd 
bring him into too great intercourse with other boys.^ At a 
time when St. Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep ad- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, he was, as he himself tells 
US, borne in the night before the tribunal of Christ, accused 
of being rather a Ciceronian than a Christian, and severely 
flagellated by the angels.* This saint, however, afterwards 
modified his opinions about the Pagan writings, and he was 



eyelashes are said to have fallen disquisition on the -wickedness of 

off through continual -weeping, laughing, and he observes that this 

and he had al-ways, when at work, -was the one bodily afifection which 

to pat a cloth on his breast to Christ does not seem to have 

receive his tears. As he felt his known. Mr. Buckle has collected 

death approaching, his terror rose a series of passages to precisely the 

to the point of agony. The monks same effect from the writings of 

who were about him said, ' " Quid the Scotch divines. {Hist, of Oivtii- 

flcB, pater? numquid et tu times?" sation, vol. ii. pp. 385-386.) 

Hie zespondit, "Inveritate timeo * 'Monachusautemnondoctoris 

et iste timer qui nunc mecum est, habet sed plangentis officiunu' — 

semper in me fnit, ex quo factus Contr, Vigilant, xv. 

sum monachus. "* — Verba 8enio- * As Tillemont puts it: 'H se 

rwm, Prol. § 163. It was said of trouva tr^-peu de saints en qui 

St. Abraham that no day passed Dieu ait joint les talens ext^rieurs 

after his conversion wiUiout his de I'^loquence et de la science avec 

shedding tears. {VU. Patrum.) la gr&ce de la prophetic et des 

St. John the d-warf once saw a miracles. Ge sent des dons que sa 

monk laughing inmioderately at Providence a presque toujours 

dinner, and was so horrified that s^par^.' — M^&m. Hist. eecUs. tome 

he at once began to ciy. (Tille- iv. p. 315. 

mont^ Mhn. de VHist. eccUs. tome ' St. Athanasius, VU. Anton. 

X. p. 430.) St. Basil {BeguUe, in- '* Ep. xxii. He. says his shoul- 

terrog. xvii.) gives a remarkable ders were bruised when he awoke. 

i2 
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(M)iiiiM)I]r)(i Ui (lofoiul h in LHolf at length against his morejealoiii 
lirnt/liren, who acciiHod him of defiling his writingB with quo- 
UitHHiM from Pagan authors, of employing some monks in 
cjopying (Jicoro, and of explaining Yii'gil to some children at 
li4ft)ilehom.' Of one monk it is related that, being especiaUy 
famous as a linguist, ho made it his penance to remain per- 
focily si lout for tliiiiiy ycai's;^ of another, that having 
disco vohmI a few books in the cell of a brother hermit, he 
niproacliod the student with having thus defrauded of thdbr 
pro|)orly the widow and the orphan;^ of others, that their 
only hooks woi-o copies of the New Testament,, which they 
Wild to relievo the j;k)oi'.* 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracln 
wore no(!eHsarily habitual. All the elements of hallucination 
wore them. Ignorant and superstitious, believing as a matter 
of religious conviction that countless daemons filled the air^ 
iitiributing every fluctuation of his temperament, and eveiy 
oxcoptional phouomenon in surrounding nature, to spiritual 
agency ; dolirious, too, from solitude and long continued aus- 
U^'iticH, ih<^ horuut soon mistook for palpable realities the 
])lianioniK of his brain. In the ghastly gloom of the sepul- 
chre, whoi-e, amid mouldeiing corpses, he took up his abode; 
in the lung horn's of the night of penance, when the desert 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the cries of wild 



* Kp. Ixx. ; Adr. l^iifinum, lib. psalm. Having learnt the single 

i. ch. XXX. ifo thore speaks of his verso, *I said I will take heed to 

vision as u more droain, not bind- my ways, that I offend not with my 

ing. Ho oIhowIkto {Kp. cxxv.) tongue/ he went away, saying that 

speaks vory Honsibly of the advan- was enough if it were piactically 

tage of hermits occupying them- acquired. When asked, six months, 

selves, and HuyM he lenrnt Hebrew and again many years, after, why 

to keep iiway unholy thoughts. he did not come to learn another 

^ Sozomen, vi. 28 ; Eufinus, verse, he answered that he had 

Hist. Mmiach. ch. vi. Socrates never been able truly to master 

tolls rather u touching story of one this. {H. E. iv. 23.) 

of these illiterate saints, named ' Tillemont, x. p. 61. 

Pambos. Being unable to read, he * Ibid. viii. 490 ; Socrates, £ 

came to some one to be taught a E. iv. 23. 
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beasts were borne upon his ear, visible forms of lust or terror 
appeared to haunt him, and strange dramas were enacted by 
those who were contending for his soul. An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, acting upon a fiame attenuated 
and diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical phenomena,' paroxysms of conflicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy and anguish, which he regarded as mani- 
festly stipematural. Sometimes, in the very ecstasy of his 
devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd upon his 
mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city would arise, and, kneeling alone upon the burning 
sand, he seemed to see around him the fair groups of dancing- 
girls, on whose warm, undulating limbs and wanton smiles 
his youthful eyes had too fondly dwelt. Sometimes his temp- 
tation sprang from remembered sounds. The sweet, licen- 
tious songs of other days came floating on his ear, and his 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past. And then 
the scene would change. As his lips were murmuring the 
psalter, his imagination, flred perhaps by the music of some 
martial psalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre. The 
throng and passion and mingled cries of eager thousands were 
present to his poind, and the fierce joy of the gladiators 
passed through the tumult of his dream. ^ The simplest in- 
cident came at last to suggest diabolical influence. An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once thought 
how r^eshing would be a draught of the honey of wild bees 



* Ihave combined in this passage songs she had sung "when young, 

incidents from three distinct lives, which continually haunted her 

St. Jerome, in a very famous and mind. St. Hilarion (see his Life 

very beaatifiil passage of his letter by St. Jerome) thought ho saw a 

to Enstochium (^. zxii.) describes gladiatorial show while he was re- 

the manner in which the forms of peating the psalms. The manner 

dancing-girls appeared to surround in which the different visions faded 

him as he knelt upon the desert into one another like dissolving 

sands. St. Maiy of Egypt {Vitm views is repeatedly described in the 

Tatrwnt ch. zix.) was especially biographies. 
tortured by the recollection of the 
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of the desert At that moment his eye fell upon a lock on 
which they had built a hive. He passed on with a shudder and 
an exorcism, for he believed it to be a temptation of the 
deril.^ But most terrible of all were the struggles of yoimg 
and ardent men, through whose veins the hot blood of pas- 
sion continually flowed, physically incapable of a life of 
celibacy, and with all that proneness to hallucination whidi 
a southern sun engenders, who were borne on the wave of 
enthusiasm to the desert life. In the arms of Syrian or 
AMcan brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love, 
they might have sunk to rest, but in the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their souls. The lives of the 
Saints paint with an appalling vividness the agonies of their 
struggle. Multiplying with frantic energy the macerations 
of the body, beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves con- 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their struggles not unfire- 
quently ended in insanity and in suicide. It is related tiiat 
when St. Pachomius and St. Palsemon were conversing to- 
gether in the desert, a young monk, with his countenance 
distracted with madness, rushed into their presence, and, 
in a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows. A woman, he said, had entered his cell, had 
seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished miraculously 
in the air, leaving him half dead upon the ground; — and 
then with a wild shriek the monk broke away from the 
saintly listeners. Impelled, as they imagined, by an evil 
spirit, he rushed across the desert, till he arrived at the- next 
village, and there, leaping into the open furnace of the public 
baths, he perished in the flames.* Strange stories were told 




^'Rvi^n\jia,Hist,Monach.,c\i.id. 'Life of St. Pachomius {Vit 

This siiint was St. Helenus. Patrum), cap. ix. 
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among the monks of revulsions of passion even in the most 
advanced. Of one monk especially, who had long been re- 
garded as a pattern of asceticism, but who had suffered him- 
self to fall into that self-complacency which was very common 
among the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his cell, and implored him to 
give her shelter, and not permit her to be devoured by the wild 
beasts. In an evil hour he yielded to her prayer. With all 
the aspect of profound reverence she won his regards, and at 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him. But that touch 
convulsed his frame. Passions long slumbering and for- 
gotten rushed with impetuous fury through his veins. In 
a paroxysm of fierce love, he sought to clasp the woman to 
his heart, but she vanished from his sight, and a chorus of 
daemons, with peals of laughter, exulted over his fall. The 
sequel of the story, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, I 
think, of a very hjgh order of artistic merit. The feUen her- 
mit did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to renew his pmity. That moment of passion 
and of shame had revealed in him a new nature, and severed 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life. The fair form that had arisen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to be a deception luring him to destruction, still 
governed his heart. He fled from the desert, plimged anew 
into the world, avoided all intercourse with the monks, and 
followed the light of that ideal beauty even into the jaws 
of hell.i 

' Bnfinns, Hist, Monach, cap. i. quadam illusione prosternobant se 

This stoiy was told to Bufinus by ante me dicentes, Indulge nobis, 

St. John the hermit. The same abbas, quia laborem tibi incnssi- 

saint described his own visions very mns tota nocte.' — Ibid. St. Bene- 

graphically. ' Denique etiam me diet in the desert is said to have 

frequenter dsemones noctibus sedux- been tortured by the recollection of 

erant) et neqne orare neque requi- a beautiful girl he had once seen, 

escere permiserunt, pbantasias and only regained his composure 

qnasdam per noctem totam sensi- by rolling in thorns. (St. Greg. 

bus meis et cogitationes sugge* JDial. ii. 2.) 
rentes. Mane vero velut cum 
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Anecdotes of this kind, circtdated among tihe rnddOy 
contributed to heighten the feelings of terror with whidi 
they regarded all communication with the other sex. Bat 
to avoid snch communication was sometimes very difficolt 
Few things are more striking, in the early historians of the 
movement we are considering, than the manner in which 
narratives of the deepest tragical interest alternate with ex- 
tremely whimsical accounts of the profound admiration with 
which the female devotees r^arded the most austere an- 
chorites, and the imwearied perseverance with which they 
endeavoured to force themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been peculiarly forta- 
nate. St. Melania, who devoted a great portion of her 
fortime to the monks, accompanied by the historian Kufiniu^ 
made, near the end of the fourth century, a long pilgrimage 
through the Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.^ Bat with 
many of the hei-mits it was a rule never to look upon the 
face of any woman, and the number of years they had 
escaped this contamination was commonly stated as a oon- 
spicuous proof of their exoellenca St. Basil would only 
speak to a woman under extreme necessity.* St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.* A 
tribune was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John 
the hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desire being so intense that she would probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it were ungratified. At last 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit his wife when she was in bed in her house. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 



■\ 



* She lived also for some time weyde, lib. ii. 
in a convent at Jerusalem, which * See his Life in Tillemont. 

she had founded. Melania (who ' Ibid. x. p. 14. A certain 

was one of St. Jerome's friends) Didymus lived entirely alone till 

was a lady of rank and fortune, his death, which took place when 

who devoted her property to the he was ninety. (Socrates, H.E, 

monks. See her journey in Kos- iv. 23.) 
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that niglit saw the hermit in a dream. ^ A young Boman 
girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebufis, she flung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pray for her. * Remember you !' cried the indignant 
saint; *it shall be the prayer of my life that I may forget 
yon.' The poor girl sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assuring her that, 
though she belonged to the sex by which daemons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hermit woidd pray for her 
soul, though he would try to forget her faoe.^ Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle form, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselTes as men, and to pass their lives undisturbed as 
anchorites. Among others, St. Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of the most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat strangely con- 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with 
an elderly virgin of irreproachable piety ; but, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with something of the 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it is said) after her death that the saints discovered who had 
been Hving among them.3 



' Hufinus, Hist, Monachorum, rita, or the pearl. *I1 arriva un 

cap. i. jour que divers ^vesques, appelez 

* Verba Seniorunit § 65. par cdui d'Antioche pour quelques 

' Pelagia was very pretty, and, affiiires, estant ensemble k la porta 

according to her own'account, * her de T^glise de S.-Julien, P^lagie 

sins were heavier than the sand.' passa devant eux dans toat T^lat 

The people of Antioch, who were des pompes du diable, n'ayant pas 

very fond of hex, called her Marga- seulement une coefib sur sa teste ni 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hope, 
have given a sufficiently clear idea of the general nature of 
the monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the writingB 
it produced. We may now proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected both the ideal type and the 
realised condition of Christian morals. And in the first 
place, it is manifest that the proportion of virtues was 
altered. If an impartial person were to glance over the 
ethics of the New Testament, and were asked what was the 
central and distinctive virtue to which the sacred writers 
most continually lefen-ul, he would doubtless answer that it 
was that which is deBCiibed as love, charity, or philanthropy. 
If he were to apply a similar scrutiny to the writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, he would answer that the cardinal 
virtue of the religious type was not love, but chastity. And 
this chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undefiled marriage. It was the absolute 
suppression of the whole sensual side of oar nature. The 
chief form of virtue, the central conception of the saintly 
life, was a perpetual struggle against all carnal impulses, by 
men who altogether refused the compromise of marriage. 
From this fiict, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor- 
tant consequences may be deduced. 

In the first place, religion gradually assumed a very 
sombre hue. The business of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition which was emphatic- 
ally abnormal. The depravity of human nature, especially 



un mouchoir sur ses ^paules, ee mediately began crying a great 

qu'on remarqua comme le comble do deal, and reassured his brethren, 

son impudence. Tous les ^vesques and a sermon which he preached 

baiss^rent les yeux en g^missant led to the conversion of the actress, 

pour ne pas voir ce dangereux objet (TUlemont, Mem. (VHist. cedes, tome 

de p^ch6, hors Nonne, tr6s-saint xii. pp. 378-380. See, too, on 

evesque d'H^liople, qui la regarda women, * under pretence of religion,* 

avec une attention qui fit peine aux attiring themselves as men, Sozo- 

autres.' However, this bishop im- men, iii. 14.) 
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tihe essential evil of the body, was felt with a degree of 
intensity that could never have b^n attained by moralists 
who were occupied mainly with transient or exceptional 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desired 
to eradicate, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu- 
rious and indulgent life, even when that indulgence is not 
itself distinctly evil, even when it has a tendency to mollify 
the character, has naturally the effect of strengthening the 
ft.TiiTTift1 passions, and is therefore directly opposed to the 
ascetic ideal. The consequence of this was first of all a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human nature ; and, in the next place, a very strong associa- 
tion of the idea of pleasui'e with that of vice. All this 
necessarily flowed from the supreme value placed upon vir- 
ginity. The tone of calm and joyousness that characterises 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is probably in a 
very large degree to be ascribed to the fact that, in the de- 
partment ef morals we axe considering, Greek moraUsts made 
no serious efforts to improve our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost boundless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures. 

But while the great prominence at this time given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon the 
popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I think, 
very largely to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the freedom of the human will which the Catholic Church 
has always so strenuously upheld ; for there is, probably, no 
other form of moi'al conflict in which men are so habitually 
and so keenly sensible of that distinction between our will 
and our desires, upon the reality of which all moral freedom 
ultimately depends. It had also, I imagine, another result, 
which it is difficult to describe with the same precision, 
what may be called a strong animal nature — ^a nature, that 
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IS, in which the pftssions are in Yigorons, and at the same 
time healthv. action — is that in which we should most natu- 
ndly expect' to find sevenJ moral qnalities. Good htunour, 
frankness, geneiosity. active courage, sanguine enei^, buoy- 
ancy of temper, are the usual and appropriate aooompani- 
ments of a vigorous animal temperament, and they are much 
more rarely found either in natures that are essentially 
feeble and effeminate, or in natures which have been artifi- 
cially emasculated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendencv. and babituallv held under severe controL The 
ideal tyjte of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
I'alue placed upon idrginity, of the latter kind, the qualitieB 
I have mentioned have alwavs ranked verv low in the 
Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been to elevate 
them. 9^ 

I do not know whether the reader will r^ard these 
speculations — which I advance with some diffidence — as fiur- 
fetched and fanciful. Oui* knowledge of the physical ante- 
cedents of different moral qualities is so scanty that it is 
difficult to speak on these matters with much confidence; 
but few persons, I think, can have failed to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have described differ not simply in 
the one great fact of the intensity of the animal passions, but 
also in the aptitude of each to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other words, in the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and eviL A doctrine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two temperaments indissolubly with the 
moral ideal, affects the appreciation of a large number of 
moral qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which asce- 
ticism produced, there can be little controversy as to the 
effects springing from the condition of life which it enjoined. 
Severance from the interests and affections of all around him 
was the chief object of the anchorite, and the first oonse- 
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quence of the prominence of asceticism was a profound dis- 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit was carried, the 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested hj the 
saints towards those who were bound to them hj the closest 
of earthly ties, is known to few who have not studied the 
(ndiginal literature on the subject. These things are conmionly 
thrown into the shade hj those modem sentimentalists who 
delight in idealising the devotees of the past. To break by 
bis ingratitude the heart of the mother who had borne him, 
to persuade the wife who adored hiTn that it was her duty to 
separate from hini for ever, to abandon his children, uncared 
for and beggars, to the mercies of the world, was regarded by 
the true hermit as the most acceptable offering he could make 
to his God. His business was to save his own soul. The 
serenity of his devotion would be impaired by the discharge 
of the simplest diities to his family. Evagrius, when a 
hermit in the desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
fix>m his £Bkther and mother. He could not bear that the 
equable tenor of his thoughts should be disturbed by the 
recollection of those who loved him, so he cast the letters 
unread into the fire.^ A man named Mutius, accompanied 
by his only chHd, a Httle boy of eight years old, aban- 
doned his possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery. The monks received him, but they proceeded to 
discipline his heart. ' He had alimdy forgotten that he was 
rich j he must next be taught to forget that he was a father.' ^ 

' Tillemont, tome x. pp. 376, saint named Boniface struck dead 

377* Apart from family affections, a man who went about with an ape 

there are some curious instances and a cymbal, because he laAd (ap- 

leoorded of the anxiety of the parently quite unintentionally) dis- 

saints to avoid distractions. One turbed him at his prayers. (St. 

monk used to cover his face when Greg. Dial. i. 9.) 
he went into his garden, lest the ^ ' Quemadmodum se jam divi- 

sigfat of the trees should disturb tem non esse sciebat, ita etiam 

hie mind. ( Verb, Seniorum.) St. patrem se esse neseiret.' — Cassian, 

AneniuB could not bear the rust- De CcmoMorum InstitiUtB, iv. 27. 
ling of the reeds (ibid.); and a 
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His little child was separated from him, clothed in diriy rags, 
subjected to every form of gross and wanton hardship, beaten, 
spumed, and ill treated. Day after day the father was com- 
pelled to look upon his boy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for ever stained with tears, distorted 
by sobs of anguish. But yet, says the admiring biographer, 
* though he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christy 
and for the virtue of obedience, that the father's heart was 
rigid and unmoved. He thought little of the tears of his 
child. He was anxious only for his own himiility and 
perfection iu virtue.' ^ At last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, without 
a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was only at the 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the very 
brink of the liver saved the child. Mutius afterwards rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and was justly r^arded 
as having displayed in great perfection the temper of a saint.* 
An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Sisoes, and 
asked to be made a monk. The abbot asked if he had any one 
belonging to him. He answered, * A son.' * Take your son,' 
I'ejoined the old man, ' and throw him into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.' The father hastened to fulfil the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order.^ 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the form of 
a miracle. A man had once deserted his three children to 
become a monk. Three years after, he determined to bring 
them into the monastery, but, on returning to his home, 
found that the two eldest had died during his absence. He 
came to his abbot, bearing in his arms his youngest child, 

* ' Cmnqiie taliter infans sub cogitans de lacijmis ejus, sod de 

oculis ejus per dies singulos age- propria humilitate ac perfectione 

retur, pro amore nihilominus soUicitus.' — Ibid. 
Christi et obedientiae virtute, ri- * Ibid. 

gida semper atque immobilia patris ' BollandistSi July 6 ; Verba 

viscera permanserunt .... parum Seniorum, adv. 
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who WJBB stdll little more than an infant. The abbot turned 
to him and said, ' Do you love this child 1 ' The father 
answered, 'Tes.' Again the abbot said, 'Do you lore it 
dearly?' The father answered as before. 'Then take the 
child,' said the abbot, * and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth.' The father did as he was commanded, and the child 
remained unharmed amid the flames.' But it was especially 
in their dealings with their female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic character was vividly displayed. In this 
case the motive was not simply to mortify family affections — 
it was also to guard against the possible danger resulting 
from the presence of a woman. The fine flower of that 
saintly purity might have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mother's or a sister's &ce. The ideal of one age appears 
sometimes too grotesque for the caricature of another ; and it 
is carious to observe how pale and weak is the picture 
which Moli^re drew of the affected prudery of Tartuffe,* 
when compared with the narratives that are gravely pro- 
pounded in the Lives of the Saints. When the abbot Sisoes 
had become a very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples 
exhorted him to leave the desert for an inhabited country. 
Siaoes seemed to yield; but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, that in his new abode he should never be com- 
pelled to encounter the peril and pertm*bation of looking on 
a wonuui's face. To such a nature, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in peace.' 
A monk was once travelling with his mother — in itself a 



* Verba Seniorum, xiv. Tabtupfe. 

< TikSTUFVB (tirant un moti- Couvrez ce sein que je ne 

ekair de sa jpoche). saurois voir ; 

Far de pareils objets des 4mes sont 

' Ah, mon Bleu, je vous prie, blessees, 

Avant que de parler, preuez-moi ce Et cela fait venir de coupables 

monchoir. pens^es.' 

DoBiNB Tartuffcy Acte iii. sc^ne 2. 

Cbnunent ! ' BoUandists, July 6. 
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most unusnal circumstance— and, having arrived at a bridge- 
less stream, it became necessary for him to cany her acrosB. 
To her surpidse, he began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths ; and upon her asking the reason, he explained tiiat 
he was alarmed lest he should be unfortunate enough to 
touch her, and thereby disturb the eqidlibrium of his nature.^ 
The sister of St. John of Calama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his£u» 
once more befoi-e she died. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a. pilgrimage to him in the 
desert. The alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to relinr 
quish her design. He went to her in disguise, received a 
cup of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her that he 
had indeed visited her, that 'by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,' and that she must 
never see him again. ^ The mother of St. Theodorus came 
armed with lettei-s from the bishops to see her son, but 
he implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to permit him to 
decline the interview ; and, finding all her efforts in vain, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
results.^ The mother of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot to 
command the saint to go out to her. Placed in a dilemma 
between the sin of disobedience and the perils (^ seeing his 
mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious device. 
He went to his mother with his face disguised and his eyes 

> Verba Seniorum, iv. The mihi commemoratio aliaram femi- 

poor woman, being startled and narum in animo.' 
perplexed at the proceedings of hep * TiUemont, Mem de VHist. 

son, said, ' Quid sic operuisti manus eccUa. tome z. pp. 444, 445. 
tuas, fili ? lUe antem dixit : Quia ' Vit. 8. Pachomitis, ch. 

corpus mulieris ignis est, et ex eo Verba Seniorum. 
ipso quo te contingebam veniebat 
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shut. The mother did not recognise her son. The son did 
not see his mother.^ The sister of St. Pior in like manner 
induced the abbot of that saint to command him to admit her 
to his presence. The command was obeyed, but St. Pior 
resolutely kept his eyes shut during the interview.^ St. 
Foemen and his six brothers had all deserted their mother to 
cultivate the perfections of an ascetic life. But ingratitude 
can seldom quench the love of a mother's heart, and the 
old woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the children she so dearly 
loved. She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they immediately ran back into 
the cell, and, before her tottering steps could reach it, one 
of her sons rushed forward and closed the door in her face. 
She remained outside weeping bitterly. St. Foemen then, 
coming to the door, but without opening it, said, * Why do 
you, who are already stricken with age, pour forth such cries 
and lamentations ? ' But she, recognising the voice of her 
son, answered, ' It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you ? Am I 
not your mother 1 did I not give you suck ? I am now an old 
and wrinkled woman, and my heart is troubled at the sound 
of your voices.* ' The saintly brothers, however, refused to 

* Verba Senorium, xiv. sur eux. Elle les suivit, et trou- 
' Palladius, Hist, Laus, cap. yanb la porte, elle les appeloit avec 

Izzxvii. des lannes et des cris capables de 

* 3ollandi8t8| June 6. I avail les toucher de compassion 

myself again of the version of Femen s'y leva et s'y en aila, et 

Tulemont. * Lorsque S. Femen de- I'entendant pleurer il Iny dit, tenant 

menroit en Egypte avec ses fr^res, toujours la porte ferm^e, ' Fourquoi 

leor m^re, qui avoit un extreme vous lassez-vous inutilement k 

d6sir de les voir, venoit souvent au pleurer et crier ? N'^tes-vous pas 

lieu oh Us estoient, sans poavoir d^j4assezabattueparlavieillesse?' 

jamais avoir cette satisfaction. Une Elle reconnut la voix de Femen, et 

fois enfin elle prit si bien son temps s'e£for9ant encore davantage, elle 

qu*elle les rencontra qui alloient 4 s'^ia, ' H^, mes en&ns, c'est que 

r^lise, mais d^ qu'ilsla virentils je voudrais bien vous voir: et 

s'en retoum^ent en haste dans quel mal y a-t-il que je vous voie ? 

leur cellule et ferment la porte Ne suis-je pas votre m^re, et ne 

VOL. II. K 
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open their door. They told their mother that she would see 
them after death ; and the biographer says she at last wenb 
away contented with the prospect. St. Simeon Siylitee, in 
this as in other respects, stands in the first lina He had 
been passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may beliefe 
Ids eulogist and biographer, he began his saintly career hj 
breaking the heart of his father, who died of grief at lus 
flight. His mother, however, lingered on. Twenty-B0V«Q 
years after his disappearance, at a period when his ansteriliei 
had made him famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to visit him. But all her labour was in 
vain. No woman was admitted within the precinctB of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look upon his 
f£u;e. Her entreaties and tears were mingled with wards of 
bitter and eloquent reproach.^ ^ My son,' she is represented 
as having said, ^ why have you done this ) I bore yon in my 
womb, and you have wrung my soul with grief. I gave joa. 
milk firom my breast, you have filled my eyes with tettOk 
For the kisses I gave you, you have given me the n-ngnit^h of 
a broken heart ; for all that I have done and suffered for you, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel wrongs.' At last the 
saint sent a message to tell her that she would soon see him. 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entreated in 
vain, and now, exhausted with grief and a^ and privataon, 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed her last si^ be* 
fore that inhospitable door. Then for the first time the saint^ 
accompanied by his followers, came out. He shed some pious 



TOUs ai-je pas nonrri du lait de mes quent than my translation. * Eili, 

mammelles ? Je suis d6j4 toute quare hoc fecisti? Pro ntezo quo 

pleine de rides, et lorsque je vous te portavi, satiasti me Incto, po 

ay entendu, Textrdme envie qne lactatione qua te lactayi dfidisti 
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6mue que je suis presque tomb^e osculata sum, dedisti mihi amuas 

en d^faillance." ' — Mhrmres de cordis angusdas ; pro dolore ct 

VHist. eccUa, tome xr. pp. 157, labore quem passa sum, imposmsti 

158. mihi ssevissimas plagas.' — VUtk 

' The original is much more elo- Simeonis (in Eosweyde). 
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tears over the corpse of his murdered mother, and offered up 
a prayer con signing her soul to heaven. Perhaps it was but 
fajucy, perhaps life was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the biographer; but a faint 
motion — ^which appears to have been regarded as miraculous 
— ^is said to have passed over her prostrate form. Simeon 
once more commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
admiring murmurs of his disciples, the saintly matricide 
retnmed to his devotions. 

The glaring mendaciiy that characterises the lives of the 
Catholic SaiiitB, probably to a greater extent than any other 
importaiit branch of existing literature, makes it not unreason- 
able to hope that many of the foregoing anecdotes represent 
much less events that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the chroniclers. Thej are 
not, however, on that account the less significant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic period had created. The ablest 
men in the Christian community vied with one another in 
incnlcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the mortification of domestic affections. A. 
few fidnt restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much 
— on which I shall hereafter touch — was written on the 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting one another; and 
aomet^iing was written on the cases of children forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At first, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, without 
their own consent, were permitted, when of mature age, to 
return to the world ; and this liberty was taken from them 
for the first time by the fourth Council of Toledo, in a.d. 633.^ 
The Council of Gangra condemned the heretic Eustathius for 
twA^JTig that children might, through religious motives, for- 
sake their parents, and St. Basil wrote in the same strain ; ^ 
hut cases of this kind of rebellion against parental authority 
were continually recounted with admiration in the lives of the 

1 Bingham, JnHguitieSf book rii. ch. iii. * Ibid. 

k2 
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Saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and ▼irtoaUy 
sanctioned hj a law of Justinian, which deprived parents of 
the power of either restraining their children from entermg 
monasteries, or disinheriting them if they had done so without 
their consent.^ St. Chrysostom relates with enthnsium the 
case of a young man who had been designed by his fiitfaer for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery.* The 
eloquence of St. Ambrose is said to have been so seductiTe^ 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their dau^ters to 
guard them against his fascinations.' The positioii of affec- 
tionate parents was at this time extremely painfrd. Hie 
touching language is still preserved, in which the mother of 
Chrysostom — ^who had a distinguished part in the oonveraum 
of her son — ^implored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to 
the desert life, at least to postpone the act till she had died.^ 
St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving that, while those 
are worthy of commendation who enter the monasteBflB 
with the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so against the wishes, of their parents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the penalties the latter could 
inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism could 
bestow.^ Even before the law of Justinian, the invectives of 
the clergy were directed against those who endeavoured to 
prevent their children flying to the desert. St. Chrysostom 
explained to them that they would certainly be damned.^ St 
Ambrose showed that, even in this world, they might not he 
unpunished. A girl, he tells us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her relations were expostulating with her on 
her intention, one of those present tried to move her by the 
memory of her dead father, asking whether, if he were still 



^^ ' Bingham, Antiquities, book * Ibid. vol. iii. p. 120. 

vii. chap. 3. • De Virffin^niSf i. 11. 

' Milman's Earlp Christianity * See Mifman's Early 

(ed. 1867), vol. iii. p. 122. %, vol. iii. p. 121. 
' Ibid. vol. iii. p. 163. 
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alive, he would have suffered her to lemain unmarried. 
* FerhapB,' she calmly answered, * it was for this very purpose 
he died, that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' 
Her words were more than an answer ; they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted from 
their opposition, and even implored the young saint to accom- 
plish her design.^ St. Jerome tells with rapturous enthusiasm 
of a little girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted herself to the religious life and refused to look 
on the fjEtce of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel.^ A famous widow, 
named Paula, upon the death of her husband, deserted h^ 
&mily, listened with * dry eyes * to her children, who were 
imploring her to stay, fled to the society of the monks at 
Jerusalem, made it her desire that ' she might die a beggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to her son,' and, having dis- 
dpated the whole of her fortune in charities, bequeathed to 
her children only the embarrassment of her debts.^ It was 
caiefiilly inculcated that aU money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiritual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritual benefit sprang from money 
bestowed upon relations ; and the more pious minds recoiled 



' Be Vtrginibus, i. 11. tacens fletibus obsecrabat. Et 

' Epist. zziv. tamen ilia siccos tendebat ad caelum 

' St. Jerome describes the scene oculos, pietatom in filios pietate in 

at her departure with admiring Deum superans. Nesciebat se 
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Tincere cupientibus. Jam carbasa filise derelictum sed, ut ante jam 
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from disposing of their property in a manner that would not 
redound to the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parraitB 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
preserve none of their property, but would bestow it all 
among the poor.^ It was one of the most honourable inci- 
dents of the life of St. Augustine, that he, like Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.* 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, but pro- 
posed as the highest virtue. ' A young man,' it was acutely 
said, ^ who has learnt to despise a mother's grief, will easily 
bear any other labour that is imposed upon him.*' St. 
Jerome, when exhorting Heliodorus to desert his family and 
become a hermit, expatiated with a fond minuteness on eveiy 
form of natui*al affection he desired him to violate. ^ Thou^ 
your little nephew twine his arms around your neck ; though 
your mother, with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asun- 
der, point to the breast with which she suckled you ; though 
your father fall down on the threshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the ban- 
ner of the cross. In this matter cruelty is the only piety. 
. . . Your widowed sister may throw her gentle arms around 
you. . . . Your father may implore you to wait but a short 
time to bury those near to you, who will soon be no more; 
your weeping mother may recall your childish days, and may 
point to her shrunken breast and to her wrinkled brow. 
Those around you may tell you that all the household rests 
upon you. Such chaios as these, the love of Grod and the 



* See Chastel, Etudes historiques from the Life of St. Fuigeniius, 

sur la CkaritS, p. 231. The parents quoted by Dean Milman. * Facile 

of St. Gregory Nazianzen had made potest juvenis tolerare qnemcnnqao 

this request, which was faithfully imposuerit laborom qui poterit 

observed. maternum jam despicere dolorem.* 

2 Chastel, p. 232. — Hist, of Latin Christianity^ vol 

' See a characteristic passage ii. p. 82. 
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fear of hell can easily break. You say that Scripture orders 
you to obey your parents, but he who loves them more than 
Christ loses his soul. The enemy biundishes a sword to slay 
me. Shall I think of a mother's tears ?' ^ 

The sentiment manifested in these cases continued to be 
displayed in later ages. Thus, St. Gregory the Great as- 
sures us that a certain young boy, though he had enrolled 
himself as a monk, was unable to repress his love for his 
parents, and one night stole out secretly to visit them. But 
the judgment of God soon marked the enormity of tbe offence. 
On coming back to tbe monastery, he died that very day, and 
when he was buried, the earth refused to I'eceive so heinous a 
criminal. His body was repeatedly thrown up fix)m the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. 
Benedict had laid the Sacrament upon its breast.^ One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she had been condemned 
for three days to the fires of purgatory, because she had loved 
her mother too much.^ Of another saint it is recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he was never known to be 
hard or inhuma.n to any one except his relations.^ St. 
Bomtialdy the founder of the Camaldolites, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
him by flagellation.* The first nun whom St. Francis of 
Aasisi enrolled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Sdfi^ with whom he had for some time carried on a dandes- 
tine correspondence, and whose flight from her father's home 
he both counselled and planned.^ As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost in influence by 
the &th6r was gained by the priest. The confessional made 



* Ep, xiv. {Ad Heliodorum), • manns, tamquam ignotos illos re- 

* St. Greg. Dial, ii. 24. spiciens.'— BoUandists, May 29. 
•BoUandiats, May 3 (voL vii. » See Helyot, Diet, dea Ordres 

p. 661). reUgieux, art. * Camaldules.* 

* * Hospitibiis onmi loco ac t - • See the charming sketch in the 
pore liberalissimns fuit. . . Soils Life of St, Francis, by Hase. 
<iQD8angQinei8 dnnuB erat et inhu- 
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this personage the confidant in the most delicate secrets of 
domestic life. The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and 
sometimes even of affection, passed away beyond the domestic 
circle, and, by establishing an absolute authority over the 
most secret l^oughts and feelings of nervous and credulous 
women, the priests laid the foundation of the empire of 
the world. 

The picture I have drawn of the inroads made in the first 
period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, tells, I 
think, its own story, and I shall only add a very few words 
of comment. That it is necessary for many men who are 
pursuing a truly heroic course to break loose from the tram- 
mels which those about them would cast over their actions 
or their opinions, and that this severance often constitates 
at once one of the noblest and one of the most paisfol 
incidents in their career, are unquestionable truths; but 
the examples of such occasional and exceptional sacrifioes, 
endured for some great unselfish end, cannot be compared 
with the conduct of those who regarded the mortification of 
domestic love as in itself a form of virtue, and whose ends 
were mainly or exclusively selfish. The sufferings endured 
by the ascetic who fled from his relations were often, no 
doubt, very great. Many anecdotes remain to show that 
warm and affectionate hearts sometimes beat under the cold 
exterior of the monk ; ^ and St. Jerome, in one of his letters, 
remarked, with much complacency and congratulation, that 
the very bitterest pang of captivity is simply this irrevocahle 



* Tho legend of St. Scholastica, Cassian speaks of a monk who 

the sister of St. Benedict, has been thought it his duty tievep to see 

often quoted. He had visited her, his mother, but "who laboured for a 

and was about to leave in the even- whole year to pay off a debt she 

ing, when she implored him to stay, had incurred. (Ccenob. Inst. v. 88.) 

Ho refused, and she then prayed to St. Jerome mentions the strong 

God, who sent so violent a tempest natural affection of Paula, thon^ 

that the saint was unable to de- she considered it a virtue to moz^ 

part. (St. Greg. Dial. ii. 33.) tify it. (£^. cviii.) 
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separation which the superstitioii he preached induced multi- 
tudes to inflict upon themselves. But if, putting aside the 
intrinsic excellence of an act, we attempt to estimate the 
nobility of the agent, we must consider not only the cost of 
what he did, but also the motive which induced him to do it. 
It is this last consideration which renders it impossible for us 
to place the heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots of Greece or Eome. A man may be as 
truly selfish about the next world as about this. Where an 
overpoweiing dread of future torments, or an intense realisa- 
tion of future happiness, is the leading motive of action, the 
theological virtue of faith may be present, but the ennobling 
quality of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. In our day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the grave 
act but feebly upon the imagination, a religious motive is 
commonly an unselfish motive ; but it has not always been 
BO, and it was undoubtedly not so in the first period of asce- 
ticism. The terrors of a future judgment drove the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him from human sympathies, fostered an intense, 
though it may be termed a religious, selfishness. 

The effect of the mortification of the domestic afiections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the afiections; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of the 
discipline he imposed upon himself. Severed from all other 
ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenacity to their 
opinions and to their Church, and hated those who dissented 
from them with aU the intensity of men whose whole Hves 
were concentrated on a single subject, whose ignorance and 
bigotry prevented them from conceiving the possibility of 
any good thing in opposition to themselves, and who had 
made it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
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natural sympathies and affections. We may reasooablj actii- 
bute to the fierce biographer the words of burning hatred of 
all heretics which St. Athanasins puts in the mouth of the 
dying patriarch of the hermits ;f but ecclesiastical history^ 
and especially the writings of the later Pagans, abundantly 
prove that the sentiment was a general one. To the Chris- 
tian bishops it is maiiily due that the wide and general^ 
though not perfect, recognition of religious Hberty in the 
Boman l^islation was replaced by laws of the most minute 
and stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive clergy, 
is due an administrative change, perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the l^islatLve change tiiat had preceded it. The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising forms of 
worship that were formally prohibited, which had been so 
largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under the lax 
police system of the Empire, and which is so important a &ct 
in the history of the rise of Christianity, was absolutely de- 
stroyed. Wandering in bands through the country, the 
monks were accustomed to bum the temples, to break the 
idols, to overthrow the altars, to engage in fierce conflicts 
with the peasants, who often defended with desperate courage 
the shrines of their gods. It would be impossible to conceive 
men more fitted for the task. Their fierce fanaticism, their 
persuasion that every idol was tenanted by a literal daemon, 
and their belief that death incurred in this iconoclastic 
crusade was a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all 
consequences to themselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the civil 
power to arrest them. Men who had learnt to look with in- 
difference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, and whose 
ideal was indissolubly connected with the degradation of the 



> Life of Antony, See, too, the sentiments of St. Pachomius, ViU 
cap. xxvii. 
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body, were but little likely to be moved either by the pathos 
of old assodatioiis, and of reverent, though mistaken, worship, 
or by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or of the noble statues of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered 
the reconstruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical churchea 
which had been illegally destroyed; but the doctrine was 
early maintained that such a reconstruction was a deadly sin. 
Under Julian some Christians suffeml martyrdom s^ner 
than be parties to it; and St. Ambrose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from his desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Theodosius, who had been guilty of issuing 
this command. 

Another very important moral result to which asceticism 
larsely contributed was the depression and sometimes almost 
Si^eitinctian of the dvic vLes. A candid examination 
will show that the Christian civilisations have been as infe- 
rior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues as they 
have been superior to them in the virtues of humanity and 
of chastity. We have already seen that one remarkable fea- 
ture of the intellectual movement that preceded Christianity 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism. In the early days 
both of Greece and Eome, the first duty enforced was that of 
a man to his country. This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral type. It gave the tone to the whole 
flystem of ethics, and different moral qualities were valued 
chiefly in proportion to their tendency to form illustrious 
dtizenB. The destruction of this spirit in the Eoman Empire 
was due, as we have seen, to two causes — one of them being 
political and the other intellectual. The political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, which gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationaliiy and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was the gi*owing ascend- 
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ancy of Oriental philosophieBy which deiihroned the active 
Stoidsm of the early Empire^ and placed its ideal of ex- 
cellence in contemplatiye virtues and in elaborate porir 
iications. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
progress of the new Mth was greatly aided. In all matisn 
of religion the opinions of men are goyemed much more by 
their sympathies than by their judgments ; and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a strong 
national sentiment, as Christianity was in Judea, as Oatholi- 
cism and Episcopalian Protestantism have been in Scotland, 
and as Anglicanism is even now in Ireland, can win the ac- 
ceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianiiy to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism were &om the first very unfortunate. While the Chris- 
tians were, for obvious reasons, completely separated &om 
the national spirit of Judea, they found themselves equally 
at variance with the lingering renmants of It5man patriot- 
ism. Home was to them the power of Antichrist, and its 
overthrow the necessary prelude to the millennial reigiL 
They formed an ill^al organisation, directly opposed to the 
genius of the Empire, anticipating its speedy destruction, 
looking back with something more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its past, and refusing 
resolutely to participate in those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patriotic feeling. 
Though scrupulously averse to all rebellion, they rarely con- 
cealed their sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far as possible both £rom 
the functions and the enthusiasm of public life. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests were 
more indifferent to them than those of their country.^ They 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very questionable, 
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* ' Nee ulla res aliena magis quam publica.* — Tertullian, A^ 
ch. xxxviii. 
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and all those proud and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctiye beauty of the soldier's character as emphatically 
unchristian. Their home and their interests were in another 
iTorld, and, provided only they were unmolested in their 
worship, they avowed with frankness, long after the Empire 
had become Christian, that it was a matter of indifference to 
them under what rule they liyed.^ Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Christendom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the extreme and absolute abnegation of 
all patriotism,^ formed the culmination of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Boman Empire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular judg- 
ments are commonly more erroneous than upon the relations 

* * Quid interest sub c^jiis im- hardlj^ anywhere do we find them 

perio yiyat homo moritoms, si illi asserting their liberties or their 

qui imperant, ad impia et iniqua religion with intrepid resistance. 

non cogant.* —St. Aug. De Civ, Dei, Hatred of heresy was a more etir- 

V. 17. ring motive than the dread or the 

' St. Jerome declares that danger of Islamism. After the 

'Monaehnm in patria sua per- first defeats the Christian mind 

fectum esse non posse, perfectum was still farther prostrated by the 

autem esse nolle delinquere est.' common notion that the invasion 

.— Ep. ziv. Dean Milman well was a just and heaven-conmiis- 

0ayB of a later period : * According sioned visitation ; . . . resistance 

to the monastic view of Ohrls- a vain, almost an impious struggle 

tianity, the total abandonment to avert inevitable punishment.' — 

of the world, with all its ties and Milman's Latin Christianity, vol. 

duties, as well as its treasures, its ii. p. 206. Compare Massillon's 

enjoyments, and objects of am- famous Diacours au Bhiment de 

bition, advanced rather than dimi- Catinat : — * Ce qu'il y a loi de plus 

nished the hopes of salvation, deplorable, c'est que dans une vie 

Why should they fight for a perish- rude et p^nible, dans des emplois 

ing world, from which it was better dont les devoirs ptissent quelque- 

to be estranged ? ... It is singu- fois la rigueur des doitres les plus 

lar, indeed, l^t while we have seen aust^res, vous souffirez toujours en 

the Eastern monks turned into vain pour Tautre vie. . . . Diz ans 

fierce undisciplined soldiers, peril- de services ont plus us^ votre corps 

ling their own lives and shedding qu'une vie enti^re de penitence . . 

the blood of others without re- . . un seul jour de ces souffirances, 

morse, in assertion of some shadowy consacr^ au Seigneur, vous aurait 

shade of orthodox expression, peut-6tre valu un bonheur 6temel.' 
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between poaitiye religions and moral enthusiasm. BeligionB 
have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking a latent energy 
whichy without their existence, would never have been called 
into action; but their influence is on the whole probably 
more attractive than creative. They supply the channel in 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under which it 
is enlisted, the mould in which it is cast, the ideal to which 
it tends. The flrst idea which the phrase ' a very good man' 
would have suggested to an early Eoman would probably have 
been that of great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his country's cause were in 
direct proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic Chrlstiaiiiiy 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the civic virtues, in consequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of all public spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department of the Government, 
the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fresh from their burning 
city, to call for theatres and drcuses, and the people of Boman 
Carthage to plunge wildly into the excitement of the chariot 
races, on the very day when their city succumbed beneath 
the Yandal ; ^ all these things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic and of missionary devotion. The genius 
and the virtue that might have defended the Empire were en- 
gaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian controversy, at the 
very time when Alaric was encircling Home with his armies,' 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics which 
• did not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 
the throes of their expiring country. The moral enthusiasm 
that in other days would have fired the armies of Home with 



* See a very striking passage in Pelage que de la delation de 
Salyian, De (xubern. Div. lib. yi. TAfriqne et des Ghiules.* — Atvdes 

* Chateaubriand very truly histor, vi"* discours, 2** partie. 
says, 'qu'Orose et saint Augustin The remark might certainly be 
^toient plus occup^s du schisme de extended much farther. 
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sn inyiziGible valour, impelled thoosands to abandon their 
country and their homes, and consome the weary hours in a 
long routine of useless and horrible macerations. When the 
Goths had captured Eome, St. Augustine, as we have seen, 
pointed with a just pride to the Christian Church, which re- 
mained an unvlolated sanctuary during the horrors of the 
sack, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctily and of rever- 
ence had descended upon the world. The Pagan, in his turn, 
pointed to what he deemed a not less significant fact — ^the 
golden statues of Yalour and of Fortime were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conquerors.^ Many of the Chris- 
tians contemplated with an indifTerence that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
-the cily of the fallen gods.^ When the Yandals swept over 
AfricBL, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open arms, and contributed 
their share to that deadly blow.^ The immortal pass of 
Thermopylffi was surrendered without a struggle to the 
Goths. A Pagan writer accused the monks of having be- 
trayed it.^ It is more probable that they had absorbed or 
diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended 
it. The conquest^ at a later date, of Egypt, by the Mahom- 
medans, was in a great measure due to an invitation from 
tlie persecuted Monophysites.' Subsequent religious wars 



1 Z(mmna,S%8t,YAl, This -was * Sismondi, Hist, ds la Chute ds 

on the first occasion when Borne VEmpire romainy tome ii. pp. 62- 

iras menaced by Alaric. 54 ; Milman, Hist, of Latin Chrie- 

* See MeiiTale's Conversion of tianity, vol. ii. p. 213. The Mono- 
ihe Northern Nations, pp. 207- physites were greatly afflicted be- 
210. cause, after the conquest, the Dla- 

' See Sismondi, Eist. de la hommedans tolerated the orthodox 

Chute de VEmpire romain, tome i. believers as well as themselves, 

p. 230. and were unable to appreciate 

* Eunapios. There is no other the distinction between them. In 
authority for the story of ttie Gkiul, the orthodox clergy favoured 
treachery, which is not believed the invasions of the Franks, who, 
bv Gibbon. alone of the barbarian conquerors 
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haye agun and again exhibited the same pbeoomenaii. Hie 
treacheiy of a rftligioniBt to his oountiy no longer aigoed vi 
absence of all moral feeling. It had become compatible "witii 
the deepest religioiis enthosiasmy and with all the oonrage of 
a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how far 
the attitade assomed bj the Chorch towards the barbarian 
invaders has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. The 
Empire^ as we have seen, had long been, both nunrally and po- 
Htinlly y in a condition of manifest decline ; its fidl, thon^ it 
mi^t have been retarded, could scarcely have been averted, 
and the new religion, even in its most superstitions fonn, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
enthnsiasuL It is impossible to deny that the Ghiistiaa 
priesthood contribnted very materially, both by their chaziij 
and by their arbitration, to mitigate the calamitieB tiiai 
accompanied the dissolution of the Empire ; ^ and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude greatly 
increased their power for good. Standing between the con- 
flicting forces, almost indifferent to the issue, and notoriously 
exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a 
d^ree of influence they would never have possessed, had they 
been r^arded as Eoman patriots. Their attitude, however, 
marked a complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent, change 
in the position assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 



of Gan], were Catholics, and St. was true to those of mankiiid.' — 

Apmncnliis was obliged to fly, the Hist, of Christianity, yoL iii. p. 48. 

Bnrgundians desiriDg to kill him So Gibbon : ' If the decline of tfaa 

on account of his suspected con- Boman Empire -was hastened by 

uiyance with the inraders. (Gr^. the conversion of Constantine, the 

Tur, ii. 23.) yictorious religion broke the vio- 

1 Dean Milman says of the lence of the fiedl and mollified the 

Church, 'if treacherous to the in- ferocious temper of the conqueiorB.' 

terests of the fioman £mpire, it — Ch. xxxriii. 
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has occasionally happened in later times, that churches have 
found it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment in their 
conflict with opposing creeds, or that patriots have found the 
olgects of churchmen in harmony with their own ; and in 
these cases a fusion of theological and patriotic feeling has 
taken place, in which each has intensified the other. Such 
has been the effect of the conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moors, between the Poles and the Russians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and the English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish Catholics and the English Protestants. But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Christian 
ethics, and strong theological feeling has usually been directly . 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
very large share in political affairs, but this has been in most 
cases solely with the object of wresting them into conformity 
with ecclesiastical designs ; and no other body of men have 
80 uniformly sacrificed the interests of their country to the 
interests of iheir class. For the repugnance between the 
theological and the patriotic spirit, three reasons may, I 
think, be assigned. The first is that tendency of strong 
religious feeUng to divert the mind from all terrestrial cares 
and passions, of which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, but which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church. The second arises from the fact 
that each form of theological opinion embodies itself in a 
visible and organised church, with a government, intei*est, 
and policy of its own, and a frontier often intersecting i-ather 
than following national boundaries; and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion that 
would naturally be bestowed upon the country and its 
rulers. The third reason is, that tibe saintly and the heroic 
characters, which represent the ideals of religion and of 
patriotism^ are generically different ; for although they have 
no doubt many common elements of virtue, the distinctive 

VOL. II. ^ 
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excellence of each is derived firom a proportioii or dispositaoii 
of qualities altogether different from that of the other. ^ 

Before dismissing this veiy important revolation in moral 
history, I may add two remarks. In the first place, we may 
ohserve that the relation of the two great schools of morals 
to actiye and political life has been completely changed. 
Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
vice as generically different from all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this participation one of the 
first of duties ; while the Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utiKly, and esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life, and taught their disciples to ni^ect it 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school in teaching that virtue 
and happiness are generically different things ; but it was at 
the same time eminently un&vourable to civic virtue. On 
the other hand, that great industrial movement whidi has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has always 
been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has been one <^ the 
most active and influential elements of political progresa 
This change, though, as far as I know, entirely unnoticed by 
historians, constitutes, I believe, one of the great landmarks 
of moral history. 

The second observation I would make relates to the esti- 
mate we form of the value of patriotic actions. However 



' Observe with what a fine per- niun existimationem . . . eanss 

ceptiop St. Augustine notices the honoris, landis et gloriae oonsolne* 

essentially unchristian character runt patriae, in qua ipsam ^onam 

r;f the moral dispositions to which requirebant, salutemqne ejus salnti 

the greatness of Borne was due. suae prseponere non dnbitavemnti 

He quotes the sentence of Sallust : pro isto uno vitio, id est^ omoie 

' Civitas, incredibile memoratu est, laudis, pecuniae cupiditatem et 

adept& libertate quantum brevi multa alia vitia comprimentes. . • 

creverit, tanta cupido gloriae inces- Quid aliud amarent quam gloriam, 

seiat ; ' and adds : ' Ista ergo laudis qua volebant etiam post mortem 

aviditaa et cupido gloriae multa tanquamTivereinorelaudantinm?* 

ilia miranda fecit, laudabilia scili- — Be Civ. Dei, v. 12-13. 
cet atque gloriosa sectmdum homi- 
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inuch bistorians may desire to extend their researches to the 
private and domestic virtues of a people, dvic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in their 
pages. History is concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splendid 
results on the great theatre of public life are fully and easily 
appreciated, and readers and writers are both liable to give 
them very undue advantages over those systems which do 
not £sivour civic virtues, but exercise their beneficial influence 
in the more obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice 
they imply, or by their effects upon himian happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause. Its moral action has always been much 
more powerful upon individuals than upon societies, and the 
spheres in which its superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moiul condition of the 
Eoman and Byzantine Empires during the Christian period, 
aad before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
\)arbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must continually 
l)ear this last consideration in mind. We must remember, 
t»o, that Christianity had acquired an ascendancy among 
iiaticms which were already deeply tainted by the invetei-ate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civilisation, and also that 
DMuiy of the censors from whose pages we are obliged to 
fonn our estimate of the age were men who judged human 
r. frultaes with all the fastidiousness of ascetics, and who ex- 
pressed their judgments with all the declamatory exaggeration 
of the pulpit. Modern critics will probably not lay much 
stress upon the relapse of the Christians into the ordinary 
dress and usages of the luxurious society alK)ut them, upon 

l2 
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the ridicule thrown by ChiiRtiaiis on those who still adhered 
to the primitive austerity of the sect, or upon the fact that 
multitudes who were once mere nominal Pagans had become 
mere nominal Christians. We find, too, a frequent disposi- 
tion on the part of moralists to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they r^arded as indeco- 
rous, for the most exti'avagant denunciation, and to magnify 
its importance in a manner which in a later age it is difficult 
even to understand. Examples of this kind may be found 
both in Pagan and in Christian writings, and they form an 
extremely curious page in the histoiy of morals. Thus 
Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary of invective in denouncing 
the atrocious criminality of a certain noble, who in the very 
year of his consiilship did not hesitate — ^not, it is true, by 
day, but at least in the sight of the moon and of the stars — 
with his own hand to drive his own chariot along the public 
road.' Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the atrocioiis 
and, as he thought, unnatural luxuiy of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling 'different beverages by mixiiig 
them with snow.^ Pliny assures us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who tirst devised the luxurious 
custom of wearing golden rings.^ Apuleius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, by arguing that nature has justified 
this form of propriety, for crocodiles wei-e known periodicallj 
to leave the watera of the Nile, and to lie with open jaws 



' 'Prseter majorum cincres atque Quum faerit, dara Damasippw 

oesa, Tolucri luce flagellnm 

Carpento rapitur pinguis Dama- Sumet.' — Jnveiuilf Sat, viii. 146. 

sippus et ipse, ^ Kat. Quasi, iv. 13. Fi», 78. 

Ipse rotam stringit multo suffla- , , p^ssimum vita scelus TcHt, 

mine consul; i jj [aurum] primus induit ^- 

Noete quidem; sed luna videt, ^^jg .'. quisquis primus instituit 

sed sidera testes cunctanter id fecit, IwrisQue mani- 

Intenduntoculos. Fini turn tern- bus, latentibusque indiS.'~PliiL 

pus honons ^^,^^ ^-^^^ ^^^^y^ ^ 
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upon the banks, while a certain bird proceeds with its beak 
to clean their teeth. ^ If we were to measure the criminality 
of different customs by the vehemence of the patristic denun- 
ciations, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of wearing false hair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria questioned 
whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical ceremonies 
might not be affected by wigs ; for, he asked, when the priest 
is placing his hand on the head of the person who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting iipon false hair, who is it 
he is i-eally blessing 1 Tertullian shuddered at the thought 
that Christians might have the hair of those who were in hell, 
upon their heads, and he found in the tiera of false haii* that 
were in use a distinct rebellion against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration that man cannot 
make one hair white or black. Centuries rolled away. The 
Eoman Empire tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and 
sorrow ovei-spread the world ; but still the denunciations of 
the Fathers were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gr^ory Nazianzen continued with imcompromising vehe- 
mence the war against false hair, which Tertullian and 
Clemwit of Alexandria had begun.^ 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such trivial 
matters might appear at first sight to imply the existence of 
a society in which grave corruption was rare, such a conclu- 
sion would be totally untrue. After every Intimate allow- 
^ce has been made, the pictures of Eoman society by Am- 
*^^us MarceUiniis, of the society of Marseilles, by Salvian, 
^ the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
^^'^uysostom, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 



' See a curious passage in his * The history of false hair has 

Apologia. It should be said that been written with much learning 

we have only his own account of by M. Guerle in his Eloffe des Per- 

the charges brought s^inst him. ruques. 
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innumerable incidental notices in the writers, of the time, 
exhibit a condition of depravity, and especially of degrada- 
tion, which has seldom been surpassed. ^.^ The corruption had 
reached classes and institutions that appeared the most holy. 
The Agapse, or love feasts, which formed one of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, had become scenes of 
drunkenness and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, con- 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in the fourth centniy, 
and afterwards by the Council of Carthage, they lingered as 
a scandal and an offence till they w^re finally suppressed by 
the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh century.* 
The commemoration of the martyrs soon d^enerated into 
scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and the annual fes- 
tival was suppressed on account of the immorality it pro- 
(luced.3 The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to marriage already led to grave disorder. In the time of 
St. Cyprian, before the outbreak of the Decian persecutuffl* 
it had been common to find clergy professing celibacy, bat 
keeping, under various pretexts, their mistresses in thor 
houses ; * and, after Constantino, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loud and general.* Virgins and monks often lived 
together in the same house, professing sometimes to share i& 



* The fullest view of this age is part i. ch. yii. 
given in a very learned little work * Ep. Ixi. . 

by Peter Erasmus Miiller-(1797), * Evagrius describes with m'lC'^ 

l)e Genio JEvi Theodosiani. Mont- admiration how certain monln ^ ^ 

faucon has also devoted two essays Palestine, by * a life whoUy excal' 

to the moral condition of the East- lent and divine,* had so overcM^ 

em world, one of which is given in their passions that they were a^^ , 

Jortin*s Bemarks on Ecdesiastieal customed to bathe with womM^ * 

History. for ' neither sight nor touch, ^^^^^ 

" See on these abuses Mosheim, woman's embrace, could makether^^ 

Eccl. Hist. (Soame's ed.), vol. i. p. relapse into their natural conditioi^_^ 

463 ; Cave's Primitive Christianity, Among men they desired to b^^ 

part i. ch. zi. men, and among women, women*^ 

■ QaxfiB Primitive Christianity , (H. E. i. 21.) 



f 
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cliastity the same bed. ^ Eich widows were surrounded by 

si^arins of clerical sycophants, who addressed them in tender 

<iiminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, and, 

xinder the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or be- 

<^aestB.^ The evil attained such a point that a law was 

xioade under Yalentinian depriving the Christian priests 

^nd monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 

FWBsessed by every other class of the community; and St. 

Jerome has mournfully acknowledged that the prohibition 

"^was necessary.^ Great multitudes entered the Church to 

^void municipal offices ; * the deserts were crowded with men 

^^hoBe sole object was to escape from honest labour, and even 

soldiers used to desert their colours for the monasteries.* 



' These * mulieres subintro- in his copious correspondence with 

ductse,' as they were called, are his female admirers, is to a modern 

coDtinnally noticed by Cyprian, layman peculiarly repulsive, and 

Jerome, and Chrysostom. See sometimes verges upon blasphemy, 

duller, De Genio JEvl Theocbsiani, In his letter to Eustochium, whose 

&od also the Codex Theod. zvi. tit. daughter as a nun had become the 

jj- ler 44, with the (Comments. Dr. • bride of Christ,' he calls the 

^odd, in his learned Li/e of St, mother ' Socrus Dei,' the mother- 

^ctrick (p. 91), quotes (I shall not in-law of G-od. See, too, the ex- 

^finture to do so) from the Lives of travagant flatteries of Chrysostom 

^ Irish Saints an extremely curi- in his correspondence with Olym- 

^^ legend of a kind of contest of pias. 

I^actity between St. Scuthinus and • 'Pudet dicere sacerdotes ido- 

"^•Brendan,in which it i^as clearly lorum, mimi et aurigse et scorta 

Proved that the former had mas- hsereditates capiunt ; solis cleri- 

^^'ed his passions more completely cis et monachis hoc lege pro- 

^^*^an the latter. An enthusiast hibetnr, et prohibetur non a perse- 

?*iaed Robert d* Arbrisselle s is said cutoribus, sed a principibus Chris- 

*^ the twelfth century to have re- tianis. Nee de lege conqueror sed 

^▼^ the custom. ( Jortin's He- doleo cur meruerimus banc legem.* 

*^rjb, A.D. 1106.) Ep.ih. 

* St. Jerome gives {Ep. lii.) an * See Milman's Hist, of Early 

extremely curious picture of these Christianity/ ^ vol. ii. p. 314. 

^erical flatterers, and several ex- * This was one cause of the 

ftUiplfs of the terms of endearment disputes between St. Gregory the 

^^y were accustomed to employ. Great and the Emperor Eustace. 

^e tone of flattery which St. Je- St. Chrysostom frequently notices 

'ome himself, though doubtless the opposition of the military and 

^th the purest motives, employs the monastic spirits. 
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Noble ladies, pretending a desire to lead a higher life, ahaa- 
doned their husbands to live with low-bom loven.^ Palea- . 
tine, which was soon crowded with pilgnmSy bad beoome^ 
in the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debaudieiy.' 
The evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued; and in 
the eighth centuiy we find St. Boniface writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, imploring the bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or r^ulate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow-countiTwomen ; for there were few towns in oentnd 
Europe, on the way to Eome, where English ladies, who 
started as pilgrims, were not living in open prostitatioiiL' 
The luxury and ambition of the hi^er prelates, and the paa- 
sion for amusements of the inferior priests,^ were bitteriy 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that ihe banquets of 
many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of the provincial 
goveiTiors, and the intrigues by which they obtained offices, 
and tlie fierce partisanship of their supporters, appear in eveij 
jxige of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief characteristic was ex- 
treme childishness. The moi'al enthusiasm was greater than 
it had been in most peiiods of Paganism, but, being drawn 
away to the deseit, it had little influence upon society. The 



* Hieron. Ep, czzviii. aliquod levamentam turpitndiDis 
^ St. Greg. Nyss. Ad eund, esset, si prohi beret synodiu et 

Hieros, Some Oeitholic writers principes vestri mnlieribns et ve- 

have attempted to throw doubt latis feminis illnd iter et frequeo- 

Tiprm the gennineness of this epistle, tiam, quam ad Romanam civitatem 

Imt, Dean Milman thinks, with no veniendo et redenndo &ciimt, qui* 

Hufficir'nt reason. Its account of magna ex parte pereont, pands 

Jerosalcm is to some extent corro- remeantibus integris. Perpfiiiea 

b'jrated by St. Jeiomc. (AdPauli- enim sunt civitates in Longobardift 

mr/Hf Ep. xxix.) vel in Francia aut in G^Uia in qua 

* * Praeterea non taceo charitati non sit adultera vel meretrix gene- 
vestra>, qnia omnibus servis Dei qui ris An^lorom, qnod scandalnm est 
hicvclinScriptoravclintimoreDei et turpitudo totius ecclesis ves 
ppTibatissimi esse videntur, displicet trae.'— -(a.d. 746) £h>. Ixiii. 

qwA bonum ct honcstas et pudici- * See Milman s Jjotin Ckri*' 

tia vfptrae ecclcsiae illuditur ; et tianitt/, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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siinple &£it that the quarrels between the &u^ons of the 
chariot races for a long period eclipsed all political, intelleo- 
tual, and even religious differences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than once determined 
great revolutions in the State, is sufficient to show the extent 
of the decadenoa Patriotism and courage had almost disap- 
peared, and, notwithstanding the rise of a Belisarius or a 
Narses, the level of public men was extremely depressed. 
The luxury of the court, the servility of the courtiers, and the 
prevailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained an 
extravagant height. The world grew accustomed to a dan- 
gerous alternation of extreme asceticism and gix>ss vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antioch,^ the most vicious and 
luxurious cities produced the most numei*ous anchorites. 
There exifdied a combination of vice and superstition which is 
eminently prejudicial to the nobility, though not equaUy de- 
trimental to the happiness, of man. Public opinion was so 
low, that very many forms of vice attracted little condemmi- 
tbn and punishment, while imdoubted belief in the absolving 
efficacy ci superstitious rites calmed the imagination and 
allayed the terrors of conscience. There was more false- 
hood and treachery than under the Caesars, but thei*e was 
lUTichless cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. Thei*e was 
also leas pubHc spirit, less independence of character, less 
HiteHeetual freedom. 

In some I'espects, however, Christianity had already 
^fifected a great improvement. The gladiatoi-ial games had 
^Maj^)eared from the West, and had not been introduced 
^ Constantinople. The vast schools of prostitution which 
W grown up imder the name of temples of Venus were sup- 
PW88ed. Beligion, however deformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and under the in- 
wience of Christianity the effrontery of vice had in a great 



' Tillemont, Hist, ecd, tome xi. p. 547. 
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mea8ui*e disappearecL The gross and extravagant indeoencj 
of representation, of which we have still examples in tiie 
paintings on the walls, and the signs on many of the partab 
of Pompeii ; the hanquets of rich patricians, served by naked 
girls ; the hideous excesses of unnatural lust, in which some 
of the Pagan emperors had indulged with so much publicity, 
were no longer tolerated. Although sensuality was -nsj 
general, it was less obtrusive, and unnatural and eccentric 
forms had become rare. The presence of a great Church, 
which, amid much superstition and fBinaticism, still taught & 
pure morality, and enforced it by the strongest motives, was 
everywhere felt — controlling, strengthening, or overawing. 
The ecclesiastics were a great body in the State. The caoaa 
of virtue was strongly organised ; it drew to itself the hest 
men, determined the course of vacillating but amiable o*- 
tures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious. A bad 
man might be insensible to the moral beauties of religkiQr 
but he was still haunted by the recollection of its threaten- 
ings. If he emancipated himself &om its influence in health 
and prosperity, its power returned in periods of sickness or 
danger, or on the eve of the commission of some great crime. 
If he had nerved himself against all its terrors, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by the public opini<Mi 
which it had created. That total absence of all restraint* 
all decency, and all fear and remorse, which had been evinced 
by some of the monsters of crime who occupied the Pagan 
throne, and which proves most strikingly the decay of th® 
Pagan religion, was no longer possible. The virtue of tb^ 
l)est Pagans was perhaps of as high an order as that of tb^ 
best Christians, though it was of a somewhat diflei'ent typ^^ 
but the vice of the worst Pagans certainly far exceeded 1ih»'*' 
of the worst Christians. The pulpit had become a powerfu-^ 
centre of attraction, and charities of many kinds were actively 
developed. 

The moi*al effects of the first gi'eat outburst of asceticism^ 
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SO far as we have yet traced them, appear almost unmiuglod 
evils. In addition to the essentially distorted ideal of perfi^c- 
tion it produced, the simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
extremely pernicious, and there can be little doubt that to 
this cause we must in a great degree attribute the conspicuous 
&iliire of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any more 
considerable amelioration in the moral condition of Eui-ope. 
There were, however, some distinctive excellences springing 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, sufSce to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence is 

a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. Tlio 

habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self-restraint, 

gentleness, co!ui;esy, and refinement, which are appropriate 

to luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are very favourable 

to the development of many secondary virtues ; but there is in 

human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 

of excellence, which demands very difierent spheres for its 

display, accustoms men to hr nobler aims, and exerdi^es a 

&r greater attractive influence upon mankind. Imperfect 

>iid distorted as was the ideal of the anchorite ; deeply, too, 

tt it was perverted by the admixture of a spiritual selfish - 

iiesB, still the example of many thousands, who, in oberlience 

to what they believed to be ri^t, voluntarily gave up e very- 

^ung that men hold dear, cast to the winds ever>' com|jrr>- 

^ with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 

^ principle of their lives, was not wholly lost ttfion the 

^odd. At a time when increasing riches had profr/uodly 

^*>nted the ChnrcL. they tan^t men ' to love labour morr? 

wantest, and ignominy more than glory, and to give more than 

^KBoove/^ At a time when the pasnon for eccle^,iar(ti/;al 

' This was enjoined in the rule of He Paf l.natlafl, 8ee TiilAin6T^t, 
ton* X. p. 46. 
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dignities had become ihe scandal of the Empire, they sysfcem- 
atically abstained from them, teaching, in their quaint but 
enei*getic language, that ' there are two classes a monk should 
especially avoid — ^bishops and women.*' The very eooea- 
tricities of their lives, their uncouth forms, their horrible 
penances, won the admiration of rude men, and the supersti- 
tious i*everence thus excited gradually passed to the charitjr 
and the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were converted 
to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylites. The hermit, 
too, was speedily idealised by the popular imagination. The 
more repulsive feataires of his life and appearance were foigot- 
ten. He was thought of only as an old man with long white 
beard and gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath the pahn- 
trees, while daemons vainly tried to distract him by their strata- 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame in his presence, and eyeiy 
disease and every soitow vanished at his word. The imagi- 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very childish, and occMr 
sionally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet fiill of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
mirable moral lessons.^ Nui*sery tales, which first determioe 
the course of the infant imagination, play no inconsiderable 
part in the history of humanity. In the fable of Psyche— 



' ' Omnimodis monachum fii- different to the state of exconi' 

gere debere mulieres et episcopos.' mnnication, while old men ieeV 

— Cassian, Be Ccenob. Inst xi. 17. continually, and acutely, the fffOBf 

2 "We also find now and then, ration. (Socrates, iv. 28.) ot- 

though I think very rarely, intel- Apollonins explained the EgyptJa** 

lectiial flashes of some brilliancy, idolatry -with the most intell^g«0-^ 

Two of them strike me as especially rationalism. The ox, he thoo^^ 

noteworthy. St. Arsenius' refused was in the first instance wonhipptf^ 

to separate young criminals from for its domestic uses ; the rnl^* 

communion though he ha<l no because it was the chief eaaae O' 

hesitation about old men ; for he the fertility of the soil &c (R*^' 

had observed that young men finus, Hist Man. cap. vif.) 
apecdily get accustomed and in- 
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bright tale of passionate love with which the Greek 
ler lulled her child to rest — ^Fagan antiquity has be- 
fched us a single specimen of transcendent beauty, and the 
of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagination 
rent indeed in kind, but scarcely less brilliant in its dis- 
. St. Antony, we are told, was thinking one night that 
as the best man in the desert, when it was revealed to 
that there was another hermit &r holier than himself. In 
aoming he started across the desert to visit this unknown 
;. He met first of all a centaur, and afterwards a Httle 
with horns and goat's feet, who said that he was a faun ; 
these, having pointed out the way, he arrived at last at 
estination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
g for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at first 
led to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embi'aced 
and b^an, with a very pardonable curiosity, to question 
minutely about the world he had left ; * whether there 
much new building in the towns, what empire ruled the 
d, whether there were any idolaters remaining 1 ' The 
quy was interrupted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
read, and St. Paul, observing that during the last sixty 
B his daily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
' this was a proof that he had done right in admitting 
x>ny. The hermits returned thanks, and sat down to- 
ler by the margin of a glassy stream. But now a diffi- 
ly arose. Neither could bring himself to break the loaf 
>re the other. St. Paul alleged that St. Antony, being 
guest, should take the precedence ; but St. Antony, who 
I only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St. 
d. So scrupulously polite were these old men, that they 
9ed the entire afternoon disputing on this weighty ques- 
1) till at last, when the evening was drawing in, a happy 
Qght struck them, and, each holding one end of the loaf, 
y pulled together. To abridge the story, St. Paul soon 
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died, and his companion, being a weak old man, was miable 
to boiy him, when two lions came from the desert and dog 
the grave with their paws, deposited the bodv in it, raised a 
loud howl of lamentation, and then knelt down sobmissivelY 
before St. Antony, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates it as 
literally tme, and intersperses his narrati^*e with severe 
reflections on all who might question his aocnracy. 

The hiBtorian Palladius assures us that he heard firam 
the lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of a pil- 
grimage which that saint had made, under the impulse of 
curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jaones and Jam- 
bres, tenanted by daemons. For nine days Macarius traversed 
the desert, directing his course by the stars, and, from time 
to time, fixing reeds in the ground, as landmarks for his 
return; but this precaution proved useless, for the devik 
tore up the reeds, and placed them duiing the night by the 
head of the sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, 
seventy dsemons of various forms came forth to meet him, 
and reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St 
^lacarius promised simply to walk i-ound and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of twenty 
days brought him again to his cell.' Other legends are^ 
however, of a less fantastic nature ; and many of them 
display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivaliji 
and some of them contain striking protests against the veiy 
superstitions that were most prevalent. When St. Macarius 
was sick, a buiich of grapes was once given to him; but his 
charity impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
his turn refused to keep them, and at last, having made the 
<rircuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the saint* 

' Palladius. Hist, Laus. cap. - Rufinns, Hist. Mtnack. cap. 

zix. zxix. 
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The same saint, whose usual beverage was putrid water, 
never fidled to drink wine when set before him by the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this relaxation, 
whicli he thought the laws of courtesy required, by ab- 
staining from water for as many days as he had drunk 
glasses of wine.^ One of his disciples once meeting an 
idolatrous priest running in great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick in his hand, cried out in a loud voice, 
'Where are you going, daemon?' The priest, naturally 
indignant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St. Macarius, who accosted hini 
so courteously and so tenderly that the Pagan's heart was 
touched, he became a convert, &nd his first act of charity 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten.^ St. Avitus 
being on a visit to St. Mardan, this latter saint placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food till after sunset. St. 
Hardan, professing his own inability to defer his repast, 
imploired his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
vefosed, exclaimed, ' Alas ! I am Med with anguish that you 
We come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
OBly a glutton.' St. Avitus was grieved, and said, *he 
would rather even eat flesh than hear such words,' and 
Itt sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint ; ' but,' 
^ added, * we know that charity is better than fasting ; for 
<!toty is enjoined by the Divine law, but fasting is left in 
ottt own power and will.' ^ St. Epiphanius having invited 
St Hilarius to his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl. 
* Pardon me, father,' said St. Hilarius, *but since I have 
^me a monk I have never eaten flesh.' * And I,' said St. 
epiphanius, * since I have become a monk have never suffered 



. ' Tillemont, Hist eccl, tome * Ibid. p. 589. 

^ii. pp. 683, 684. * l?heodoret» Philoth. cap. iii. 
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the sun to go down upon my wrath.* ' Your rule/ rejoine 
the other, * is moi-e excellent than mine/ ' While a rich lad 
was courteously fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monl 
her child, whom she had for this purpose left, fell into a wel 
It lay unharmed upon the surface of the water, and aftei 
wards told its mother that it had seen the arms of the Bain 
sustaining it below. ^ At a time when it was the custom t 
look upon the marriage state with profound contempt, it wa 
revealed to St. Macaiius of Egypt that two married womei 
in a neighbouring city wei-e more holy than he was. Th 
saint immediately visited them, and asked theilr mode c 
life, but they utterly repudiated the notion of their sanctity 
* Holy father,* they said, * suffer us to tell you frankly tb 
truth. Even this very night we did not shrink from sleepsn^ 
with our husbands, and what good works, then, can yoi 
expect from us 1 * The saint, however, persisted in his in 
quiries, and they then told him their stories. * We are,' the; 
said, * in no way related, but we married two brothers. W 
have lived together for fifteen yeai-s, without one lioentioui 
or angry word. We have enti^eated our husbands to let m 
leave them, to join the societies of holy virgins, but thej 
refused to jiermit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly word should sully our lips.' * Of a truth," 
cried St. Macarius, * I see that God regards not whether one 
is virgui or married, whether one is in a monastery or in the 
world. He considers only the disposition of the heart, and 
gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, whatever 
their condition may be.* •** 

I have multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience rf 
my readers ; but the fact that, during a long period of hi»toi7» 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagins^ 



' Verba Seniorum, ' Tillemont, tomo viii. pp. SH 

^ Theodoret, Philoth. cap. ii. r)95. 
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tion and reflectmg the moral sentiment of the Christian 
world, gives them an importance far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Before dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other class of legends to which I desire to advert. I 
mean those which describe the connection between saints 
and the animal world. These legends are, I think, worthy of 
Bpedal notice in moral history, as representing the first, 
and at the same time one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness and 
pity towards the brute creation. In Pagan antiquity, con- 
siderable steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised branch of ethics. The way had been pre- 
pared by nimierous anecdotes growing for the most part 
out of simple ignorance of natural history, which all tended 
to HiTniniftb the chasm between men and animals, by repre- 
senting the latter as possessing to a very high degree both 
moral and rational qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with reverential feelings. They worshipped the sun and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania they were accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites. ^ The hippopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when affected by ple- 
thoryy to bleed itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young ; and bees, when they had broken the laws of their 
sovereign.^ A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.^ Numerous anecdotes are related of 

* Pliny, Mtt, Nat, yiii. 1. This habit of bees is mentioned by 
Many anecdotes of elephants are St. Ambrose. The pelican, as is- 
onllected yiii. 1-12. See, too, well known, afterwards became an 
Dion Cassias, zzxiz. 38. emblem of Christ. 

* Pliny, viii. 40. * PUn. HUt. Nat, x. 6. 
' Donne's Biathanatos, p. 22. 

vol*. II. M 
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fiiithful dogs which refdaed to surviTe their nuisteBn, and one 
of these had, it was said, heen transfonned into the dog^tv.' 
The dolphin, especiallT, became the subject of many beantafbl 
legends, and its affection for its joong, for music, and above 
all for little children, excited the admiiatian not only of ike 
populace, but oi the most distingniflhed n&tuialistB.* Many 
philosophers ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans, human souls transmi- 
grate afber death into animals. According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals were alike parts of iiie 
all-pervading Divine Spirit that animates the world.' 

We may even find traces from an eariy period of a certain 
measure of legislative protection for animals. By a voy 
natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in agricultorB, 
and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, was in many 
different countries regarded with a peculiar reverence. The 
sanctity attached to it in Egypt is well known. That tender- 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful featmeB 
in the Old Testament writings, shows itself, among other 
ways, in the command not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the com, or to yoke together the ox and the ass.^ Among 
the early Bomans the same feeling was carried so hir, that 
for a long time it was actually a capital offence to slaughter 
an ox, that animal being pronounced, in a special sense, tbe 




' A long list of legends about modem philoeopheis, conoenmig 

dogs is given by Legendre, in the the souls of animals, is givm by 

Y€Tj curious chapter on animals, in Bayle, Diet. arts. ' Pereira £,' 

his lyaitS de t Opinion, tome i. *EorariusK.' 
pp. 808-327. * The Jewish law did not con 

* Pliny tells some extremely fine its care to oxen. The reader 
pretty stories of this kind. {Hist, will remember the touching pro-^ 
Nat. ix. 8-9.) See, too, Aulus vision, 'Thou shalt not seethe ^^ 
GeUius, xvi. 19. The dolphin, on kid in his mother's milk'(DeiiU« 
account of its love for its young, xiv. 21) ; and the law forbidding 
became a common symbol of Christ men to take a parent bird that 
among the early Christians. sitting on its young or on its 

* A reiy full account of the (Deut. xxii. 6, 7.) 
lions, both of ancient and 
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lellaw-laboiirer of man.^ A similar law is said to have in 
early tunes existed in Greece.^ The beautifiil passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow cotdd find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece as to Jerusalem. The sentiment of Xenocrates who, 
when a bird pursued by a hawk took refuge in his breast, 
caressed and finally released it, saying to his disciples, that a 
good man should never give up a suppHant,^ was believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im- 
piety to disturb the birds who had built their nests beneath 
the porticoes of the temple.* A case is related of a child who 
was even put to death on account of an act of aggravated 
craelty to birds.^ 

The general tendency of nations, as they advance from 
a rude and warlike to a refined and peaceful condition, from 
tiie stage ip which the realising powers are faint and dull, to 
that in which they are sensitive and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
\)ecome more gentle and humane in their actions ; but this, 
like aU other general tendencies in history, may be counter- 
iu!ted or modified by many special circumstances. The law I 

^ * Chgns tanta fait apnd anti- at MUetns about a suppliant who 

quos Teneratio, ut tarn capital esset had taken refuge with the Cymseans 

boYem necuisse quam dvem.' — and was demanded with menace by 

Cdmaella, lib. vi. in prooem. * Hie his enemies. The oracle, being 

fiodus hominum in rustico opere et bribed, enjoined the surrender. 

Cereris minister. Ab hoc antiqui The ambassador on leaving, with 

iDanus ita abstinere voluerunt ut seeming carelessness disturbed the 

<^pite sanxerint si quis occidisset.' sparrows under the portico of the 

■"Vanro, De Re Bustio. lib. ii. cap. temple, when the voice from behind 

▼• the altar denounced his impiety for 

* See Legendre, tome ii. p. 338. disturbing the guests of the gods. 
^ sword with which the priest The ambassador replied with an ob- 
8Wrificed the ox was afterwards vious and withering retort. iElian 
pJonounced accursed. (-ZEUian, says {Hist. Var.) that the Athenians 
^. Var. lib. viii. cap. iii.) condemned to death a boy for kill- 

' Diog. Laert. Xenocrates. ing a sparrow that had taken 

* There is a story told by refuge in the temple of ^scula- 
Heiodotas (L 167-169) of an am- pius. 

bassador who was sent by his fel- • Quintilian, Inst. v. 9. 
ioTT-countrymen to consult an oracle 

M 2 
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have mentioned abont oxen was obyiously one of those that 
belong to a very early stage of progress, when legialators aie 
labouring to form agricultural habits among a warlike and 
nomadic people.^ The games in which the slaughter of 
animals bore so large a part, having been introduced but a 
little before the extinction of the republic, did veiy much to 
arrest or retard the natural progress of humane sentimeDtB. 
In ancient Greece, besides the bull-fights of Thessaly, the 
combats of quails and cocks* were fiivourite amusementB, 
and were much encouraged by the l^islators, as fumishiDg 
examples of valour to the soldiers. The colossal «^^Tnplnttimll^ 
of the Boman games, the circumstances that fiivoured them, 
and the overwhelming interest they speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chapter. We have seen, however, that, 
notwithstanding the gladiatorial shows, the standard d 
humanity towards men was considerably raised during the 
Empire. It is also well worthy of notice that, notwithstandmg 

1 In the same way we find had been famous for his skill in it 

several chapters in the Zendavesta (Stmtt's Sports and PastimUt pu 

abont the criminality of injuring 283.) Three origins of it havo 

dogs ; which is explained by the been given : — Ist, that in the 

great importance of shepherd's Danish wars the Saxons failed to 

dogs to a pastoral people. surprise a certain city in conse- 

' On the origin of Greek cock- quence of the crowing of cocks, 
fighting, see ^lian, Hist, Var. ii. and had in consequence a great 
28. Many particulars about it are hatred of that bird ; 2nd, that the 
given by Athenaeus. Chrysippus cocks {gaUi) were special repre- 
maintained that cock-fighting was sentatives of Frenchmen, with 
the final cause of cocks, these birds whom the English were constantly 
being made by Providence in order at war ; and 3rd, that they wero 
to inspire us by the example of connected with the denial of St 
their courage. (Plutarch, Be Repug, Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley 
Stoic.) The Greeks do not, how- said : — 
ever, appear to have known * cock- 
throwing,' the favourite English * Mayst thou be punished for St 
game of throwing a stick called a Feter^s crime, 
* cock-stick ' at cocks. It was a And on Shrove Tuesday perish in 
very ancient and very popular thy prime.' 
amusement, and was practised Knight's Old England^ voL iL p. 
especially on Shrove Tuesday, and 126. 
by school-boys. Sir Thomas More 
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the passion for the combats of wild beasts, Boman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Borne abound 
in delicate touches displaying in a very high degree a sensi- 
tivenees to the feelings of the animal world. This tender 
interest in animal life is one of the most distinctive fisatures 
of the poetry of YirgQ. Lucretius, who rarely struck the 
chords of pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn a very 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of the bereaved cow, whose 
calf had been sacrificed upon the altar. ^ Plutarch mentions, 
incidentally, that he could never bring himself to sell, in its 
old age, the ox which had served him faithfully in the time 
of its strength.^ Ovid eicpressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ Juvenal speaks of a Boman lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow.* Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground of himianity, 
refused, even when invited by a king, to participate in the 
chase.^ Arrian, the Mend of Epictetus, in his book upon 



^ Ik Nattfira Berum, lib. ii. 

* I4fe of Marc, Cato, 

* * Quid xneruere boves, animal sine 

fraade dolisque, 
InnocuTixn, simplex, natmn tole- 

rare labores ? 
hnmemor est demum nee fru- 

^am mnnere dignns. 
Ompotuitcarvi demptomodo 

pondere aratn 
Huiicolam mactare suum.' — 
Metamorph, zv. 120-124. 

*CuJTis 
Xurbavit nitidos extinctus pas- 
ser ocellos.' 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 7-8. 

?^ere is a little poem in Catullus 
(yi-) to console his mistress upon 
w^ft death of her favourite sparrow ; 
?^^ Martial more than once al- 
to the pets of the Eoman 



Compare the charming de- 
scription of the Prioress, in Chau- 
cer: — 

'She was so charitable and so 

pitous, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw « 

mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were ded 

or bledde. 
Of smale houndes had she that 

she fedde 
With rosted flesh and milke and 

wastel brede, 
But sore wept she if one of them 

were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a yerde 

smert: 
And all was conscience and tendre 

herte.' 
Prologue to the. * Canterbury Taies, 

» Philost. Apol i. 38. 
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coaimngj anticipated the beantifol pLctare which Addiaon 
has drawn of the hnntsman reliiBing to sacrifioe the life of 
the captnied hare which had given him so mach pleasure in 
its flight.' 

These tonches of feeling, sli^t as they may vppeaif indi^ 
cate, I think, a vein of sentiment such as we shonld scaroeiiy 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slanghter 
of the amphitheatre. The progress, however, was not only 
one of sentiment — ^it was also shown in distinct and definito 
teaching. Pythagoras and Empedocles were quoted as tiie 
founders of this branch of ethics. The moral duty of kind- 
ness to «.Tn'Tn«.1« was in the first instance based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transmigration of souls, and, the 
doctrine that ftTiinia.1fl are within the circle of human duty 
being thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humani^ 
were alleged. The rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
in the latter days of the Empire, made these considerations 
f<^.Tni1ift.r to the people.* Porphyry elaborately advocated, 
and even Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from flesh. 
But the most remarkable figure in this movement is unques- 
tionably Plutarch. Casting aside the dogma of transmigra- 
tion, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful conjecture, 
he places the duty of kindness to animals on the broad ground 
of the affections, and he urges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I believe, be 
foimd in the Christian writings for at least seventeen hundred 
years. He condemns absolutely the games of the amphitheatre, 



' See the curious chapter in his Pagans of the third century fiell 

KvyriyenK6sf xvi. and compare it about animals. Celsus objected to 

with No. 116 in the Spectator. the Christian doctrine about the 

' In his De Ahatinentia Camis. position of men in the universe, 

The controversy between Origen that many of the animals were 

and Celsus furnishes us with a least the equals of men both i 

very curious illustration of the reason, religious feeling, and know — 

extravagances into which some ledge. (Orig. Cont Cels, lib. iv.) 
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dwells with great force upon the effect of such spectacles in 
hardening the character, enumerates in detail, and denounces 
with unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastro- 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest 
language that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men.^ 

If we now pass to the Christian Church, we shall find 
that Httle or no progress was at fii*st made in this sphere. 
Among the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of animal food, 
and abstinence from this food was also frequently practised upon 
totally dif^rent grounds by the orthodox. One or two of the 
Fathers hltve also mentioned with approbation the humane 
oounsels of the Pythagoreans.^ But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of transmigration was emphaticaUy repudiated by 
ihe Catholics ; the human race was isolated, by the scheme 
of redemption, more than ever from all other races ; and in 
ihe range and circle of duties inculcated by the early Fathers 
ihose to aniTnals had no place. This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which appears more prominently in the Old 
fTestament than in the Kew. The many beautifiil traces of 
jt in the former, which indicate a sentiment,^ even where 
"they do not very strictly define a duty, gave way before an 



* These views are chiefly de- writers have been remarkable for 

tended in his two tracts on eating the great emphasis with which they 

'^esh. Flntarch has also recurred inculcated the duty of kindness to 

to the subject, incidentally, in seve- animals. See some passages from 

3al other works, especially in a very them, cited in Wollaston, Beliaion 

1)eautifal passage in his Life of of Nature, sec. ii., note. Maimo- 

■Mareus Cato. nides believed in a future life for 

'See, for example, a striking animals, to recompense them for 

pasage in Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. their sufferings here. (Bayle, IHct. 

il St. dement imagines Pytha- art, *Rorarius D.') There is a 

goras had borrowed his sentiments curious collection of the opinions 

on this subject from Moses. of different writers on this last point 

' There is, I believe, no record in a little book called the Rights 

of any wild beast combats existing of Animals, by William Druramond 

among the Jews, and the rabbinical (London, 1838), pp. 197-206. 
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ardent philanthropy which regarded human interests as the 
one end, and the relations of man to his Creator as the one 
question, of life, and dismissed somewhat oontemptuonsly, M 
an idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals.' A le* 
£ned and subtle sympathy with animal feeling is indeed 
rarely found among those who are engaged very actiyely i& 
the afi&.irs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed that exquisitely pathetic 
analysis of the sufferings of the wounded stag, which is pe^ 
haps its most perfect poetical expression, in the midst of the 
morbid dreamings of the diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the rights of ii.TiiTna.1ff had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feeling of sympathy with 
the irrational creation was in some degree inculcated indi- 
rectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very natural 
that the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests of Europe, should come into an intimate coia- 
nection with the animal world, and it was no less natural tibai 
the popular imagination, when depicting the hermit lifei 
should make this connection the centre of many picturesque 
and sometimes touching legends. The birds, it was said, 
stooped in their flight at the old man's call ; the lion and the 
hyena crouched submissively at his feet; his heart, which 
was closed to all human interests, expanded freely at the 
sight of some suffering animal ; and something of his own 
sanctity descended to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miracles. The wild beasts attended St. Theon 
when he walked abroad, and the saint rewarded them by 
giving them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a beautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit beneath. 
the palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from his hand. "Whem- 



* Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) its natural meaning, with the con- 
turned aside the precept, ' Thou temptuous question, * Both Gocl 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the take care for oxen?' 
ox that treadeth out the corn,' from 
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t. Poemen was shiYering in a winter night, a lion crouched 
aside him, and became his covering. Lions buried St. Paul 
le hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They appear in the 
sgends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimus, St. John the Silent, 
t. Simeon, and many others. When an old and feeble monk, 
amed Zosimas, was on his journey to Csesarea, with an ass 
rhich bore his possessions, a Hon seized and devoured the 
BSy but, at the command of the saint, the lion itself carried 
he burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
rom its herd to bear his burden through the wilderness. The 
ame saint, as well as St. Pachomius, crossed the Nile on the 
3ack of a crocodile, as St. Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster. Stags continually accompanied saints upon 
liheir journeys, bore their burdens, ploughed their fields, re- 
vealed their relics. The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many picturesque legends. A Pagan, named Branchion, 
was once pursuing an exhausted stag, when it took refuge in 
a cavern, whose threshold no inducement could persuade the 
lunmds to cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found 
lumself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and converted the pursuer. In the legends of 
St. Enstachius and St. Hubert, Christ is represented as having 
WBumed the form of a hunted stag, which turned upon its 
I"tt8uer, with a crucifix glittering on its brow, and, addressing 
"Jm with a human voice, converted him to Christianity. In 
the fuU freiDzy of a chase, hounds and stag stopped and knelt 
^own together to venerate the relics of St. Fingar. On the 
festival of St. Begulus, the vnld stags assembled at the tomb 
<« the saint, as the ravens used to do at that of St. Apollinar 
^Kavenna. St. Erasmus was the special protector of oxen, 
^ they knelt dovm voluntarily before his shrine. St. An- 
W was the protector of hogs, who were usually introduced 
^to his pictures. St. Bridget kept pigs, and a vnld boar came 
"^m the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore- 
^owed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. The 
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three companions of St. Colman were a cock, a monse, and & 
fly. The cock announced the hour of devotion, the moose 
bit the ear of the drowsy saint till he got up, and if in the 
course of his studies he was afflicted by any wandering 
thoughts, or called away to other business, the fly alighted 
on the line where he had left off, and kept the place. Le- 
gends, not without a certain whimsical beauty, described the 
moral qualities existing in animals. A hermit was aociuh 
tomed to share his supper with a wolf, which, one eyening 
entering the cell before the return of the master, stole & 
loaf of bread. Struck with remorse, it was a week before it 
ventured again to visit the cell, and when it did so, its head 
hung down, and its whole demeanour manifested the most 
profound contrition. The hermit 'stroked with a g^tie 
hand its bowed down head,' and gave it a double portion as 
a token of forgiveness. A lioness knelt down with lamentar 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, but which received its sight at the prayer of th® 
saint. Next day the lioness returned, beaiing the skin (^ » 
wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to St. Macarius of Alexandria ; a hyena knocked 
at his door, brought its young, which was blind, and whiA 
the saint restored to sight, and repaid the obligation soon 
afterwards by bringing a fleece of wool. * hyena !' said 
the saint, * how did you obtain this fleece ? you must have 
stolen and eaten a sheep.' Full of shame, the hyena hungi^ 
head down, but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, 
the holy man refused to receive till the hyena * had sworn 
to cease for the future to rob. The hyena bowed its head ix> 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius after- 
wards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legends simply 
speak of the sympathy between sauits and the irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. Cuthbert, and a dead 
bird was resuscitated by his prayer. When St. Aengusans, 
in felling wood, had cut his hand, the birds gathered round, 
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and with loud cries lamented his misfoitune. A little bird, 
struck down and mortally wounded by a hawk, fell at the 
feet of St. Kieranus, who shed tears as he looked upon its 
torn breast, and offered up a prayer, upon which the bird 
was instantly healed.^ 

Many hundreds, I should perhaps hardly exaggerate were 
I to say many thousands, of legends of this kind ecdst in the 
liyes of the saints. Suggested in the first instance by that 
desert life which was at once the earliest phase of monachism 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian mythology, 
strengthened by the symbolism which represented different 
virtues and vices under the forms of animals, and by the 
leminiscences of the rites and the superstitions of Paganism, 
the connection between men and a.Tn'mfl.1a became the key- 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes 
lihey may appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will scarcely, I 
liope, be necessary to apologise for introducing them into 
vhat purports to be a grave work, when it is remembered 
that for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
numkind, and were so interwoven with all local traditions, 
ukI with all the associations of education, that they at once 
^stennined and reflected the inmost feelings of the heart. 
Dieir tendency to create a certain feeling of sympathy to- 
^^aids animals is manifest, and this is probably the utmost 



. ^ I have taken these illustra- ising Tirtues and vices, and has 

^008 from the collection of hermiL shown the way in which the same 

Jteratnre in Eosweyde, from dif- incidents were repeated, with slight 

^Qtvolnmes of the BoUandists, variations,in different legends. M. 

w«u the Dialoguea of Sulpicius de Montalembert has devoted what 

°J^«a8, and from what is perhaps is probably the most beautiful 

'he most interesting of all collec- chapter of his Moines cP Occident 

"Otts of saintly legends, Oolgan's (*Les Moines et la Nature') to the 

^ Sanctorum Hibernus, M. relations of monks to the animal 

^^ Maury, in his most valuable world; but the numerous legends 

"Jik, Ligendes pieuses du Mot/en he cites are all, with one or two 

^ lias examined minutely the exceptions, different from those I 

PMt played by animals in symbol- have given. 
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the Catholic Clmrdi has done in that direction.* Aveiy 
f^w authentic instances may, indeed, be cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was displayed in kindne88to 
the n p'"^»-l world. Of St. James of Venice — an obscure saint 
(if the thirteenth century — ^it is told that he was aocustozoedto 
buy and release the birds with which Italian boys used to play 
by attaching them to strings, saying that ' he pitied the Httie 
hirds of the Lord,' and that his ^ tender chariiy recoiled firaoi 
all cruelty, even to the most diminntiye of animals.'' St 
fVands of A««isn was a moi'e conspicuous 63cample of the sudb 
spirit. ' If I could only be presented to the emperor,' he used 
to say, * I would pray him, for the love of God, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one from catching or imprisoor 
ing my sisters the larks, and ordering that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Christmas feed them particularly welL' A 
crowd of legends turning upon this theme were relatod d 
him. A wolf, near Gubbio, being adjured by him, promised 
to abstain from eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of 
the saint to ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed frooi 
house to house by the inhabitants of the city. A crowd of 
birds, on another occasicm, came to hear the saint preach, tf 
fish did to hear St. Antony of Padua. A falcon awoke him 
at his hour of prayer. A grasshopper encouraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy swallows k^ 
silence when he began to teach.' 

1 Chateaubriand speaks, how- the fieh in their net^ that he w^ 

ever {fitvdea historiques, ^tude yi™*, have the pleasure of releaong 

!'• partie), of an old Gallic law, them. (Apuleius, Apologia,) 
forbidding to throw a stone at an ■ See these legends collected Ijf 

ox attached to the plough, or to Hase {St. Francis. Assisi). Iti* 

make its yoke too tight. said of Cardinal Bellarmine thi* 

* Bolliindists, May 31. Leo- he used to allow vermin to )At* 

nardo da Vinci is said to have had him, saying, ' We shall h*^ 

the same fondness for buying and heaven to reward us for our saSff 

releasing caged birds, and (to go ings, but these poor creatures hat* 

back a long way) Pythagoras to nothing but the enjoyment of this 

have purchased one day, near Me- present life.' (Bayle, Diet, pkSet' 

tapontus. from some fishermen all art. Bellarmine.') 
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On the whole, however, Catholicisin has done veiy little 
X> mcalcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theo- 
logians, who have always looked upon others solely through 
ihe medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been 
m obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
BTorld, being altogether external to the scheme of redemption, 
iras regarded as beyond the range of duty, and the belief 
:faat we have any kind of obligation to its members has never 
been inculcated — ^has never, I believe, been even admitted — ^by 
Cladiolic theologians. In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded traits of individual amiability, it is curious to ob- 
serve how constantly those who have sought to inculcate 
Iri-miTiflflfl to animals have done so by endeavouring to asso- 
ciate them with something distinctively Christian. The 
legends I have noticed glorified them as the companions of 
the saints. The stag was honoured as especially conmiis- 
sioDed to reveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent. In the feast of asses, that animal was led 
with veneration into the churches, and a rude hymn pro- 
claimed its dignity, because it had borne Christ in His flight 
to Egypt, and in His entry into Jerusalem. St. Francis 
always treated lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being 
symbols of his Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of Bonis by the devil. Many popular legends exist, asso- 
rting some bird or animal with some incident in the evan- 
gdical narrative, and securing for them in consequence an 
^nunolested life. But such influences have never extended 
fe There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
^moralists in this sphere. They may regard the character 
^the men, or they may regard the suflerings of the animals. 
Ibe amount of callousness or of conscious cruelty displayed 
or elicited by amusements or practices that inflict suflering 
on animals, bears no kind of proportion to the intensity of 
tlat suffering. Could we follow with adequate realisation 
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the pangs of the woimded birds that are struck down in oar 
sports, or of the timid hare in the long course of its fli^t, 
we should probably conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Spanish bull-fight, or by the En^isb 
pastimes of the last century. But the excitement of iihe 
chase refracts the imagination, and owing to the diminutive 
size of the victim, and the undemonstrative character of its 
suffering, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in- 
fluence upon character which they would exercise if the 
sufferings of the aninials were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time accepted as an element of the enjoymeni 
The class of amusements of which the ancient combats d 
wild beasts form the type, have no doubt nearly disappeared 
from Christendom, and it is possible that the softening power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indirect influence 
in abolishing them ; but a candid judgment will confess thai 
it has been very little. During the periods, and in tlie 
countries, in which theological influence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged.^ They disappeared^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensfr* 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish ; because the drama, at once reflectiiig 



> I have noticed, in my History Seymour's Survey of LondM 

o/i?a^ioraaZwm,that, although some (1734), yol. i. pp. 227-235; 

Popes did undoubtedly try to sup- Strutt's Sports and Pastimes ofHni 

press Spanish bull-fights, this -was English People. Cock-fighting was 

solely on account of the destruction a favourite children's amusement 

of human life they caused. Full in England as early as the twelfth 

details on this subject will be found century. (Hampson's Medii Mt^ 

in Ooncina, Be Spectaoulis (Romae, Kalendarii, vol. i. p. 160.) Itwa* 

1762). Bayle says, * II n'y a point -with foot-ball and several othtf 

de casuiste qui croie qu'on p^he amusements, for a time suppressed 

en faisant combattre des taureaux by Edward III., on the ground 

contre des dogues,* &c. (Diet, that they were diverting the peo]^* 

phUos. ' Rorarius, C.*) fipom archery, which -was necessiy 

2 On the ancient amusements of to the militaiy greatness of Enj?" 

England the reader mav consult land. 
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md aooeleratiiig the change, gave a new form to popular 
unusements, and because, in consequence of this revolu- 
doiiy the old pastimes, being left to the dregs of society, be- 
anie the occasions of scandalous disorders.^ In Protestant 



* The dedine of these amuse- that the tastes of the better classes 

nents in England began with the no longer S3rmpathised with the 

preat development of the theatre bear-garden. Pepys (2>iar^, August 

inder Elizabeth. An order of the 14, 1666) speaks of bull-baiting as 

?riyy Council in July, 1591, pro- * a very rude and nasty pleasure,* 

dbits the exhibition of plays on and says he had not been in the 

nhnrsdaj, because on Thursdays bear-garden for many years. Eve- 

>ear-baiting and suchlike pastimes lyn {Viary, June 16, 1670), having 

Lad been usually practised, and an been present at these shows, de- 

Dgnnction to the same effect was scribes them as ' butcherly sports, 

lent to the Lord Mayor, wherein it or rather barbarous cruelties,' and 

ma stated that, * in divers places says be had not visited them before 

hB players do use to recite their for twenty years. A paper in the 

plays, to the great hurt and de- Spectator {^o. 141, written in 1711) 

ifcraction of the game of bear- talks of those who *seek their 

baiting and like pastimes, which diversion at the bear-garden, . . . 

ure maintained for Her Ms^est/s where reason and good manners 

pleasnre.' — ^Nichols, Progresses of have no right to disturb them.' In 

Qif«0f» EUeaheth (ed. 1823), vol. i. 1751, however. Lord Kames was 

p. 438. The reader will remember able to say, ' The bear-garden, 

the picture in Kenilworth of the which is one of the chief entertain- 

£arl of Sussex petitioning Eliza- ments of the English, is held in 

beth against Shakespeare, on the abhorrence by the French and other 

ground of his plays distracting men polite nations/ — Essai/ on Morals 

&om bear-baiting. Elizabeth (see (1st ed.), p. 7 ; and he warmly 

Nichols^ was extremely fond of defends (p. 30) the English taste. 

bear-baiting. James I. especially During the latter half of the last 

delighted in cock-fighting, and in century there was constant contro- 

1610 was present at a great fight versy on the subject (which may 

betwe^i a lion and a bear. (Hone, be traced in the pages of the An- 

^ioery Day Book, vol. i. pp. 255- nual Register), and several forgot- 

299.) The theatres, however, ra- ten clergymen published sermons 

F^y multiplied, and a writer who upon it, and the frequent riots 

lived about 1629 said, * that no less resulting from the £act that the 

^ui seventeen playhouses had been bear-gaidens had become the resort 

'^t in or about London within of the worst classes assisted the 

^'^wwcore years.' (Seymour's 8ur- movement. The London magis- 

^iToli. p. 229.) TheEebellion trates took measures to suppress 

■oppressed all public amusements, cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson's 

*jd when they were re-established Med, Mv. Kalend. p. 160); but 

^^ the Restoration, it was found bull-baiting continued far into the 
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oountries the clergy have, on the whole, sustamed this move- 
ment. In Catholic coontries it has been much more faithfully 
represented hj the school of Voltaire and Beccaria. A 
judidoas moralist may, however, reasonably question whetfafir 
amusements which derive their zest from a display of tbe 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which substitate 
death endured in the frenzy of combat for death in tbe 
remote slaughter-house or by the slow process of decay, baTe 
added in any appreciable d^ree to the sum of animal 
misery, and in these cases he will dwell less upon the eaSBt- 
ing inflicted than upon the injurious influence the spectacle 
may sometimes exercise on the character of the spectator. 
But there are forms of cruelly which must be regarded in a 
different light. The horrors of vivisection, often so wantonlj» 
so needlessly practised,^ the prolonged and atrocious tortareSy 



\ 



present century. Windham and relinqnished altogether, or refiacxed 

Canning strongly defended it ; Dr. to the casnal practices of sarffSj', 

Parr is said to haye been fond of it but might have been well divertod 

(8outhet/8 Commonplace Book, vol. upon the dissection of beasts aliy^ 

iy. p. 585); and as late as 1824, which, notwithstanding the dis* 

Sir Eobert (then Mr.) Peel argued similitude of their parts, may 

btrongly against its prohibition, sufficiently satisfy this enquiiy.'-" 

{Parliamentary Debates, vol. z. Advancement of Learning, z. ^ 

pp. 132-133, 491-495.) Haryey speaks of yivisections a« 

> Bacon, in an account of the haying contributed to lead him to 

deficiencies of medicine, recom- thediscoyeryofthecircolationoftbfl 

mends yiyisection in terms that blood. (Acland's iSarvetian Oo^ 

seem to imply that it was not (1865), p. 55.) Bayle, describing 

practised in his time. ' As for the the treatment of animals by meOi 

passages and pores, it is true, which says, 'Nous fouillons dans leor^ 

was anciently noted, that the more entrailles pendant leur yie afin dft 

subtle of them appear not in anato- satisfaire notre curiosity.'— -Wf 

mies, because they are shut and philos. art. 'Eorarius, 0.' Fnblic 

latent in dead bodies, though they opinion in England was ^ T8t7 

be open and manifest in liye; strongly directed to the subject lO 

which being supposed, though the the present century, by the atro* 

inhumanity of anatomia vivorum cious cruelties perpetrated by M»* 

was by Celsus justly reproyed, yet, jendie at his lectures. See a ViS^ 

in regard of the great use of this frightfiil account of them in .* 

obseryation, the enquiry needed speech by Mr. Martin (an eccentz>® 

not by him so slightly to haye been Irish member, who was generaUj 
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metimes inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic de- 
sacy, are so fiir removed from the public gaze that they 
jBoxaae little influence on the character of men. Yet no 
imane man can reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
jng these things within the range of ethics, to create the 
ytion of duties towards the animal world, has, so far as 
brifltian countries are concerned, been one of the peculiar 
eritB of the last century, and, for the most part, of Protes- 
nt nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
dxit transmitted to the world in the form of legends from 
le saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten thait the in- 
ilcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is mainly 
10 work of a recent and a secular age ; that the Mohamme- 
iiiB and the Brahmins have in this sphere considerably 
irpassed the Christians, and that Spain and Southern Italy, 
i which Catholicism has most deeply planted its roots, are 
ran now, probably beyond all other countries in Europe, 
1086 in which inhumanity to animals is most wanton and 
lOBt unrebuked. 

The influence the flrst form of monachism has exercised 
pen the world, so far as it has been beneficial, has been 
hiefly through the imagination, which has been fiGLsdnated by 
s legends. In the great periods of theological controversy^ 
he Eastern monks had furnished some leading theologians ; 
tut in general, in Oriental lands, the hermit life predomi- 
lated, and extreme macei-ation was the chief merit of the saint. 
kit in the West, monachism assumed very diflerent forms, 
kud exercised far higher functions. At flrst the Oriental 
Aints were the ideals of Western monks. The Eastern St. 
Ithanasius had been the founder of Italian monachism. St. 



ridiculed during his life, and has Parliament, Hist vol. xii. p. 652. 

been almost forgotten since his Mandeville, in his day, was a very 

death, bnt to whose untiring ex- strong advocate of kindness to 

Brtions the legislative protection animals. — Commentary on the Fable 

of animals in England is due). — ^ the Bees, 

VOL. II. N 
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Martin of Tours excluded labour from the discipliiie of Us 
monks, and he and they, like the Eastern saints, were aocos- 
tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.* 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastic spirit 
in the West into practical chamiels. Conditions of race and 
climate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these lands 
to active life, and have at the same time rendered them 
constitutionally incapable of enduring the austeritieB or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. There 
arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, whose fixm 
may be dimly traced through a cloud of fautastic legends, and 
the order of St. Benedict, with that of St. Columba and some 
others, founded on substantially the same principle, soon rami- 
fied through the greater part of Europe, tempered the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an essential 
part of the monastic system, directed the movement to the 
purposes of general civilisation. In the last place, the bar- 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire^ 
dislocating the whole system of government and almost re- 
solving society into its primitive elements, naturally threw 
upon the monastic corporations social, political, and intellec- 
tual functions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Home by Alaiio^ 
involving as it did the destruction of the grandest religioTB 
monuments of Paganism, in fact established in that city the 
supreme authority of Christianity.^ A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of the Western civilisa- 
tion. In that civilisation Christianity had indeed been 
legally enthroned ; but the philosophies and traditions d 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an efiete society, continually paralysed ib 
energies. What Europe would have been without the l)a^ 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the history of 

» See his Life by Sulpicius Severus. * Milman. 
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iihe Lower Empire, which represented, in &ct, the old Boman 
arilisation proloiiged and Christianised. The barbarian 
3onqiiests, breaking up the old organisation, provided the 
Clhiirch with a yirgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and indeed sole centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and courage 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already seen the noble daring with which they 
initerfered between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
Iihe unwearied charity with which they sought to alleviate 
the unparalleled sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup- 
plies of com were cut off, and when the fairest plains were 
desolated by the barbarians. Still more wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. Unfortunately 
this, which is one of the most important, is also one of the 
most obscure pages in the history of the Church. Of whole 
ftoribes or nations it may be truly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change. The Goths had 
already been converted by TJlphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empire, and the conversion of the Germans and of 
several northern nations was long posterior to it ; but the 
great work of Christianising the barbarian world was accom- 
plished almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Bude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to their priests, found themselves in a foreign 
country, confronted by a priesthood far more civilised and 
imposing than that which they had left, by gorgeous cere- 
monies, well fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg- 
ment, well fitted to scare their imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed before the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many adulterations, reigned over the 
new society. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctrine of dsemons, had an admirable missionary power. 
The first produced an ardour of proselytising which the 

n2 
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polytheist could never rival; while the Pagan, who wi 
easily led to recognise the Christian God, was menaced wii 
eternal fire if he did not take the further step of breakb 
off from his old divinities. The second dispensed the oo: 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving h 
former religion, for it was only necessary for bim to degnu 
it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. The prieeri 
in addition to their noble devotion, carried into their mi 
denary efforts the most masterly judgment. The barbaric 
tribes usually followed without enquiry the religion of the 
sovereign; and it was to the conversion of the king, ax 
still more to the conversion of the queen, that the Ohristiai 
devoted all their energies. Clotilda, the wife of Clovi 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and Theodolinda, the wife < 
Lothaire, were the chief instruments iq converting the 
husbands and their nations. Nothing that could affect tl 
imagination was neglected. It is related of Clotilda, thi 
she was careful to attract her husband by the rich draperu 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies.^ In another case, the fin 
work of proselytising was confided to an artist, who painte 
before the terrified Pagans the last judgment and tiie to: 
ments of hell.^ But especially the belief, which was sincerel 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fo 
lowed in the train of Christianity, and that every pestileno 
famine, or military disaster was the penalty of idolatr 
heresy, sacrilege, or vice, assisted the movement. The theoi 
was so wide, that it met every variety of fortune, and beiu 
taught with consummate skill, to barbarians who wei 
totally destitute of all critical power, and strongly predii 
posed to accept it, it proved extremely efficacious ; and hop 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes into the Churd 



* Greg. Turon. ii. 29. Milman*s Latin Christianity, vol 

* This vas the first step towards iii. p. 249. 
the conyersion of the Bulgarians. — 
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Qie transition was softenied by the substitution of Cbristiaii 
eremonies and saints for the festivals and the divinities of 
ha Pagans.^ Besides the professed missionaries, the Chris- 
ian captives zealously difiused their faith, among their Pagan 
oasters. When the chieftaiii had been converted, and the 
jcmj had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
ind ecclesiastical organisation grew up to consolidate the 
onquest^ and repressive laws soon crushed all opposition to 
he faith. 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the bar- 
sarian world was achieved. But that victory, though very 
;reat, was less decisive than might appear. A religion which 
[irofessed to be Christianity, and which contained many of 
the ingredients of pure Christianity, had risen into the 
iuSKsendant, but it had undergone a profound modification 
tlirough the struggle. Beligions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised. The festivals, images, and names of saintB 
had been substituted for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient &iith i*eappeared in new 
forma and a new language. The tendency to a material, 
idolatrous, and polytheistic faith, which had long been en- 
couraged by the monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, 
^igilantius, and Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally 
itrengthened by the infusion of a barbarian element into the 
29iuLrch, by the general depression of intellect in Europe, and 
>y the many accommodations that were made to facilitate con- 
version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the old 
;ods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of their 
LXifluence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the Church made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 



' A remarkable collection of in- Century (Eng. trans.), vol. f, pp. 
stances of this kind is given by 124-127. 
Ozanam, Civilisation in the Fifth 
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deeply persuaded of the yitality of the old gods, 
curious and picturesque legends attest the popular belie 
the old Boman and the old barbarian divinities, in 
capacity of daemons, were still waging an unrelenting 
against the triumphant Mth. A great Pope of the 
century relates how a Jew, being once benighted o 
journey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay 
to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shudden 
the loneliness of the building, and fearing the dsemon 
were said to haunt it, he determined, though not a CShx 
to protect himself by the sign of the cross, which h 
often heard possessed a mighty power against spirits 
that sign he owed his safety. For at midnight the i 
was filled with daik and threatening forms. The god 2 
wm holding his court at his deserted shrine, and his attc 
daemons were recounting the temptations they had d 
against the Christians.^ A newly married Boman, wh< 
day playing ball, took off his wedding-ring, which he 
an impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on the 
of a statue of Yenus, that was standing near. Wh 
returned, the marble finger had bent so that it was imp 
to withdraw the ring, and that night the goddess appea 
him in a dream, and told him that she was now his ^ 
wife, and that she would abide with him for ever.^ 
the Irish missionary St. Gall was fishing one night 1: 
Swiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he 
strange voices sweeping over the lonely deep. The Sp 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were coni 



' St. Gregory, Dial. iii. 7. The to stroke her on the back. 1 

particular temptation the Jew heard having related the vision 

discussed was that of the bishop of bishop, the latter refom 

the diocese, who, under the instiga- manners, the Jew became s 

tion of one of the daemons, was tian, and the temple was 

rapidly falling in love with a nun, into a church, 
and had proceeded so far as jocosely ^ William of Malmesbui 
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together how they could expel the intruder who had disturbed 
thdr andeut reign. ^ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
achigm have been amply treated by many historians, and 
tbe causes of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some of 
the reasons I have assigned for the first spread of asceticism 
oomtmaed to operate, while others of a stiU more powerful 
kmd had arisen. The rapid decomposition of the entire Eoman 
Empire by continuous invasions of barbarians rendered the 
eostenoe of an inviolable asylum and centre of peaceful 
htbonr a matter of transcendent importance, and t)he mon- 
astery as organised by St. Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous elements of attraction. It was at once emi- 
nently aristocratic and intensely democratic. The power and 
princely position of the abbot was coveted, and usually 
obtained, by members of the most illustrious families ; wliile 
ODUuicipated serfe, or peasants who had lost their all in the 
invaabns, or were harassed by savage nobles, or had fled from 
nuhtaiy service, or desired to lead a more secure and easy 
Hfe, found in the monastery an unfailing refuge. The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, expended 
&r the most ]>art with great charity, while the monk himself 
^ invested with the aureole of a sacred poverty. To 
ardent and philanthropic natures, the profession opened 
IxninidleBS vistas of missionary, charitable, and civilising 
activity. To the superstitious it was the plain road to 
^iftiven. To the ambitious it was the portal to bishoprics, 
•J^d, after the monk St. Gregory, not imfrequently to the 
*opedom. To the studious it ofiered the only opportunity 
^^ ftTiRfnng in the world of seeing many books and passing 
» life of study. To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
^^^ secure, and probably the least laborious life a poor 
P^teant could hope to find. Vast as were the multitudes 
"^t thronged the monasteries, the means for their support 

* See Milman's Hist, of Latin Christianity ^ vol. ii. p. 293. 
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were never wanting. The belief that gifbs or legacies to a 
monastery opened the doors of heaven was in a superstitions 
age sufficient to secure for the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased by the skill and 
perseverance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of theJr domains from all taxation, and by the 
tranquillity which in the most turbulent ages they usually 
enjoyed. In iVance, the Low Countries, and Germany thiey 
were pre-eminently agriculturists. Gigantic forests wm 
felled, inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren plains culti- 
vated by their hands. The monastery often became the nu- 
cleus of a city. It was the centre of civilisation and industry, 
the symbol of moral power in an age of turbulence and war.j 
It must be observed, however, that the benefidal influenoe 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable result of its 
constitution. Yast societies living in enforced celibacy^ 
exercising an imbounded influence, and possessing enormoui^ 
wealth, must necessarily have become hotbeds of corraptiGnB^ 
when the enthusiasm that had created them expired, 
services they rendered as the centres of agriculture, th< 
refuge of travellers, the sanctuaries in war, the counterpoi 
of the baronial castle, were no longer required when the can- 
vulsions of invasion had ceased and when civil society 
definitely organised. And a similar observation may 
extended even to their moral type. Thus, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Benedictine monks, by makii^ 
labour an essential element of their discipline, did very mucL^ 
to efface the stigma which slavery had affixed upon it, it iie^^ 
also true that, when industry had passed out of its initial ^- 
stage, the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the^S 
ovil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- — 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, which^c 
are the basis of industrial enterprise, was the expression of 
far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 
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In one important respect, the transition from the eremite 

to the monastic life involved not only a change of circom- 

lErtanceSy but also a change of character. The habit of 

obedience, and the virtae of humility, assumed a position 

which they had never previously occupied. The conditions 

of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 

degree a spirit of independence and spiritual pride, which was 

stOl farther increased by a curious habit that existed in the 

Cfhnrch of regarding each eminent hermit as the special model 

or professor of some particular virtue, and making pUgrim- 

«geB to him, in order to study this aspect of his character.^ 

These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitary and 

aeilf-Bafficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 

measuring progress almost entirely by the suppression of a 

Xiiiysical appetite, which it is quite possible wholly to destroy, 

y^ naturally produced an extreme arrogance.^ But in the 

%hly organised and disciplined monasteries of the West, 

pBSBLve obedience and humility were the very first things 

^were inculcated. The monastery, beyond all other insti- 

Mons, was the school for their exercise ; and as the monk 

^^^piesented the highest moral ideal of the age, obedience and 

nmnility acquired a new value in the minds of men. Nearly 



* Oassian. Ctgnob. Instit, v. 4. Another hermit, being very holy, 

j*» too, some striking instances of received pure white bread every 

^ in tile life of St. Antony. day firom heaven, but, being extra- 

, This spiritnal pride is well vagantly elated, the bread got worse 
^ticed by Neander, Ecclesiastical and worse till it became perfectly. 
*J*>»y (Bohn's ed.), vol. iii. pp. black. (Tillemont, tome x. pp. 
?*l-^23. It appears in many 27-28.) A certain Isidore affirmed 
^its scattered through the lives of that he had not been conscious of 
^*e saints. I have already cited sin, even in thought, for forty years. 
*fij8ions telling St Antony and (Socrates, iv. 23.) It was a saying 
JJ^Jliacarius that they were not the of St. Antony, that a solitary man 
•^ of living people; and also the in the desert is free from three 
JjWafthehermit,who was deceived wars — of sight, speech, and hear- 
ty* devil in the form of a woman, be- ing: he has to combat only fomi- 
**^ he had been exalted by pride, cation. (Apothegmata Patrum.) 




\ 
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all the feudal and other organisations that arose out of tiift 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Boman En^nze 
were intimately related to the Church, not simply hecatue 
the Church was the strongest power in Christendom, and 
supplied in itself an admirable model of an organised hodjf 
but also because it had done much to educate men in haldti 
of obedience. The special value of this education depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the tima The ancient 
civilisations, and especially that of Home, had been by no 
means deficient in those habits ; but it was in the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of the ascendancy of 
barbarians, who exaggerated to the highest degree their pe^ 
sonal independence, that the Church proposed to the reverenoe 
of mankind a life of passive obedience as the highest ideal of 
virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the woiUf 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almoB^ 
exclusively a Christian virtue ; and there has probably never 
been any sphere in which it has been so largely and so soC' 
cessfully inculcated as in the monastery. The whole peniteor 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenor of the monastic ^ 
was designed to tame every sentiment of pride, and to giv^ 
humility a foremost place in the hierarchy of virtues. We 
have here one great source of the mollifying influence of 
Catholicism. The gentler virtues — benevolence and amia- 
bility — may, and in an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
in natures that are completely devoid of genuine humility ) 
but, on the other hand, it is scarcely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without ^ 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whd^ 
character. To transform a flerce warlike nature into ^ 
character of a gentler type, the first essential is to awaken 
this feeling. In the monasteries, the extinction of social and 
domestic feelings, the narrow corporate spirit, and, still morOr 
the atrocious opinions that were prevalent concerning it^ 
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Qt of bereey, produced in many minds an extreme and most 
ive ferocily; but the practice of charity, and the ideal of 
miKty, never fidled to exerdse some softening influence 
on Christendom. 
Bat, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminence 
ibis moral type may have been, it was obviously unsuited 
* a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is almost 
poflsible where the monastic Efystem is supreme, not merely 
cause the monasteries divert the energies of the nation from 
nc to ecclesiastical channels, but also because the monastic 
eal is the very apotheosis of servitude. Catholicism has 
sen admirably fitted at once to mitigate and to perpetuate 
3q[Nitasm. When men have learnt to reverence a life of 
BBnve, unreasoning obedience as the highest type of perfec- 
[<m,theenihusiasmandpaasionof freedom necessarily dedina 
n this respect there is an analogy between the monastic and 
he military spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
»bedianoe, and therefore prepare the minds of men for de- 
fpoticmle ; but, on the whole, the monastic spirit is probably 
■une hostile to freedom than the military spirit, for the obe- 
fiGDoe of the monk is based upon humility, while the obedience 
^ tbe soldier coexists with pride. Now, a considerable 
'i^fiisiire of pride, or self-assertion, is an invariable charac- 
^^visiac of free communities. 

The ascendancy which the monastic system gave to the 
^IHoe of humility has not continued. This virtue is indeed 
^ crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
^ the saintly type ; but experience has shown that among 
BQnanon men humility is more apt to degenerate into ser- 
^Qity than pride into arrogance ; and modem moralists have 
^ipealed more successfully to the sense of dignity than to 
^ qyposite feeling. Two of the most important steps of 
^tor moral history have consisted of the creation of a senti- 
'^t of pride as the parent and the guardian of many vir- 
^^ The first of these encroachments on the monastic 
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spirit was chivalry, which called into being a proud aad 
jealous military honour that has never since been extin- 
guished. The second was the creation of that feeling of 
s^-respect which is one of the most remarkable characteans- 
tics that distinguish Protestant from the most Catholic popu- 
lations, and which has proved among the former an invalu- 
able moral agent, forming frank and independent natnieB, 
and checking every servile habit and all mean and degrading 
vice.^ The peculiar vigour with which it has been devek^ 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits ; to the stigmia Protestant- 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glorified and encouraged ; to the high place Protest- 
antism has accorded to private judgment and personal ro- 
sponsibility ; and lastly, to the action of free political insti- 
tutions, which have taken deepest root where the priBopltf 
of the Beformation have been accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual viitae^ 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide Md d 



* 'Pride, under such training family. ... It is the stimnlatiJJI 

[that of modem rationalistic philo- principle of providence on the ob* 

fiophy], instead of running to waste, hand, and of free expenditure o» 

is turned to account. It gets a the other ; of an honourable ambi* 

new name ; it Is called self-respect, tion and of elegant enjoyment.'-^ 

... It is directed into the channel Newman, On University Eivcol&f>^ 

of industry, frugality, honesty, and Discourse ix. In the same lectfll^ 

obedience, and it becomes the very (which is, perhaps, the most l)***" 

staple of the religion and morality tiful of the many beautiful pW" 

held in honour in a day like our ductions of its illustrious aTithoi)i 

own. It becomes the safeguard of Dr. Newman describes, with adflU- 

chastity, the guarantee of veracity, rable eloquence, the manner i> 

in high and low; it is the very which modesty has supplantad 

household god of the Protestant, humility in the modem type of 

inspiring neatness and decency in excellence. It is scarcely necesaaiy 

the servant-girl, propriety of car- to say that the lecturer strongly 

riage and refined manners in her disapproves of the movement ht 

mistress, uprightness, manliness, describes. 
And generosity in the head of the 
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discnwrion ; and, in order to appreciate it, it will be neoessary 
fio revert briefly to a somewhat earlier stage of ecclesiastical 
liistorj. And in the first place, it may be observed, that the 
phrase intellectual virtue, which is often used in a metaphor- 
ical sense, is susceptible of a strictly literal interpretation. 
If a sincere and active desire for truth be a moral duty, the 
discipline and the dispositions that are plainly involved in 
every honest search £Edl rigidly within the range of ethics. 
To love truth sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
conscientious, unflagging zeal. It means to be prepai-ed to 
fbUow the light of evidence even to the most unwelcome 
conclusions ; to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
early prejudices ; to resist the current of the desires, and the 
xefinacting influence of the passions ; to proportion on all oc- 
casions conviction to evidence, and to be ready, if need be, to 
exchange the calm of assurance for all the suffering of a per- 
plexed and disturbed mind. To do this is very difficult and 
Tery painful; but it is clearly involved in the notion of 
earnest love of truth. If, then, any sjrstem stigmatises as 
crinunal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to introduce the 
laas of the affections into the enquiries of the reason, or 
legaids the honest conclusion of an upright investigator as 
iDTolving moral guilt, that S3rstem is subversive of intel- 
leeiiQ&l honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
^Wie often very faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a re- 
9^ for the honest search ^afber truth was widely diffused.^ 
^&ere were, as we have already seen, instances in which 
Mrtain religious practices which were r^arded as attestations 
of kyaliy, or as necessary to propitiate the gods in favour of 



' Thus ' indagatio veri ' was preserved the notion of the moral 

nekcmed among the leadingTirtues, duties connected with the discipline 

and the high place given to cro^la of the intellect 
and 'pradentia' in ethical writings 
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the State, were enforced by law; there were even a few 
instances of philosophies, which were believed to lead diiecdy 
to immoral results or social convulsions, being suppressed; 
but, as a general rule, speculation was untrammelled, the 
notion of there being any necessary guilt in erroneous opmioiL 
was unknown, and the boldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and admiration. The religious theory of Fkigamsm 
had in this respect some influence. Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three great merits. It was eminently poetical, 
eminently patriotic, and eminently tolerant. The conception 
of a vast hierarchy of beings more glorious than, hut not 
wholly unlike, men, presiding over all the developments cf 
nature, and filling the universe with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. The national 
religions, interweaving religious ceremonies and assodar 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified Afi 
sentiment of patriotism, and the notion of many distinci 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of worsh^ 
and gi*eat variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam rf 
nations of which Home became the metropolis, intellectoal 
liberty still farther advanced ; the vast variety of philosophiflB 
and beliefs expatiated unmolested ; the search for truth was 
regarded as an important element of virtue, and the relent- 
less and most sceptical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in turn to all the fundamental propositions of popular belief 
remained as an example to his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of the rapid 
progress of the Church was that its teachers enforced their 
distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and thus 
assailed at a great advantage the supporters of all other deeds 
which did not claim this exclusive authority. "We haveseeDf 
too, that in an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for their assertion of the duty of absolnte, 
unqualified, and unquestioning belief The notion of the 
ilt both of error and of doubt grew i-apidly, and, being 



ffuilt 
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on regarded as a fundamental tenet, it determined the 
lole course and policy of the Church. 

And here, I think, it will not be unadvisable to pause for 
moment, and endeavour to ascertain what misconceired 
ith lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered ab- 
"Actedly and by the light of nature, it is as unmeaning to 
9ak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as it 
raid be to talk of the colour of a sound. If a man has 
loerely persuaded himself that it is possible for parallel 
les to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose a space; we 
anoance his judgment to be absurd ; but it is free from all 
icture of inmiorality. And if, instead of failing to appre- 
ite a demonstrable truth, his eiTor consisted in a false esti- 
ate of the conflicting arguments of an historical problem, 
ds mistake — assuming always that the enquiry was an up- 
(^t one — ^is still simply external to the sphere of morals, 
b 18 possible that his conclusion, by weakening some barrier 
gamst vice, may produce vicious consequences, like those 
rhich might ensue from some ill-advised modification of the 
wHoe force ; but it in no degree follows from this that the 
odgment is in itself criminal. If a student applies himself 
^th the same dispositions to Boman and Jewish histories, 
^ mistakes he may make in the latter are no more 
■nuDoral than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
SHOT may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
goilt In the first place, error very frequently springs from 
^ partial or complete absence of that mental disposition 
"Widdi is implied in a real love of truth. Hypocrites, or men 
"Who through interested motives profess opinions which they 
4) not really believe, are probably rarer than is usually sup- 
posed ; but it would be difficult to over-estimate the number 
^ those whose genuine convictions are due to the unresisted 
^ of their interests. By the term interests, I mean not 
^y material well-being, but also all those mental luxuries. 
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all those grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy and 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to ahandon. 
Such are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love of 
S3rstein, the bias of the passions, the associations of tii6 
imagination, as well as the coarser influences of social 
position, domestic happiness, professional intercst, parly 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is bo 
languid, and the reluctance to encounter mental sufTeriogis 
so great, that they yield their judgments without an effint to 
the current, withdraw their minds from all opinions or 
arguments opposed to their own, and thus speedily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe. He 
who really loves truth is bound at least to endeavour to 
resist these distorting influences, and in as fsir as his opnions 
are the result of his not having done so, in so far they repre- 
sent a moral failing. 

In the next place, it must be observed that every moial 
disposition brings with it an intellectual bias which exercisBS 
a great and often a controlling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest enqidrer. If we know the character 
or disposition of a man, we can usually predict with 
tolerable accuracy many of his opinions. We can tell to 
what side of politics, to what canons of taste, to what theoo^ 
of morals he will naturally incline. Stem, heroic, and 
haughty natures tend to systems in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position in the moral type, while gentb 
natures will as naturally lean towards systems in which the 
amiable virtues are supreme. Impelled by a species of mor«l 
gravitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the syste© 
which is congruous to his disposition, and intellectual diffi* 
culties will seldom arrest him. He can have observed 
human nature with but little fruit who has not remaAed 
how constant is this connection, and how very rarely mett 
change fundamentally the principles they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moral, or even political questions^ 
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wiiihout the change being preceded, accompanied, or very 
q)eedil7 followed, by a serious modification of character. 
80, toOy a Yicioas and depraved nature, or a nature which is 
hard, narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by 
oalcolatioiL or indolence than by natural afinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature. Those who have never 
Mt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate them. The 
materials with which the intellect builds are often derived 
from the heart, and a moral disease is therefore not unfre- 
quently at the root of an erroneous judgment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be said to 
have had any influence in the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate process of men- 
ial discipline, with a view to strengthening the critical powers 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology ; 
and this is one of the great i^easons why the growth of an 
inductive and scientific spirit is invariably hostile to theolo- 
gical interests. To raise the requisite standard of proof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is the first task of 
the inductive reasoner. He looks with great fsivour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment ; he encourages men 
rather to prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency 
of the human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
IS (me of its most fisital vices ; he desires especially that that 
which is believed should not be so cherished that the mind 
AauHd be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impartiality its conclusions. 
Kearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of the last 
th»e centuries have been preceded and prepared by the 
growth of scepticism. The historic scepticism which Yico, 
ftaofort, Pouilly, and Yoltaire in the last century, and 
Hiebohr and Lewis in the present century, applied to ancient 
idstory, lies at the root of all the great modem efforts to re- 
OQDstruct the history of mankind. The splendid discoveries 
of physical science would have been impossible but for the 

VOL. II. O 
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scientific scepticism of the school of Bacon, which dissipate--* 
the old theories of the universe, and led men to demand 
severity of proof altogether unknown to the ancients. Tbrr 
philosophic scepticism with which the system of Hiu^m 
ended and the system of Kant began, has given the great^-s 
modem impulse to metaphysics and ethics. Exactly in per— 
portion, therefore, as men are educated in the indnctLr^ 
school, they are alienated from those theological syste^xn 
which repi*esent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to g0Y^33i 
the reason by the interests and the affections, and make rf^ « 
main object to destroy the impartiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism, id 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measaie 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moral type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desires to recommend hflS 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviatioa 
from that type has often been the predisposing cause of intdr 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a large share in the first persoa^ 
sion of the guilt of error. But priestly and other influenced 
soon conspired to enlarge this doctrine. A crowd of specu- 
lative, historical, and administrative propositions wer^ 
asserted as essential to salvation, and all who rejected theoB^ 
wei-e wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Christuui- 
founders, and consider the actual history of the Church since^ 
Constantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theory that beneath its influence the narrow spirit of patriot- 
ism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A- 
real though somewhat languid feeling of universal brother^ 
hood had already been created in the world by the univer- 
sality of the Roman Empire. In the new faith the range of 
genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the creed. Ac- 
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ieaching of the orthodox lived under the hatred of the 
Almighty, and were destined after death for an eternity of 
inguish. Very naturally, therefore, they were wholly 
ilienated from the true belieyei*s, and no moral or intellectual 
excellence could atone for their crime in propagating error. 
Fhe eighty or ninety sects, ' into which Christianity speedily 
iivided, hated one another with an intensity that extorted 
bhe wonder of Julian and the ridicule of the Pagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce liots and persecutions that hatred 
produced appear in every page of ecclesiastical history. 
There is, indeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle. The Donatists, having separated from the 
ortihodox simply on the question of the validity •f the conse- 
cration of a certaLu bishop, declared that all who adopted 
the orthodox view must be damned, refused to perform their 
rites in the orthodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes to 
death with clubs, bliuded others by anointiug their eyes with 
Hme, filled AMca, during nearly two centuries, with war and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final ruin.* The 
ddldish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the 
fiomoiousians and the Homoousians, between those who 
^ii^tained that the nature of Christ was like that of the 
father and those who maintained that it was the same, 
^ed the world with riot and hatred. The Catholics tell 
W an Arian Emperor caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
^^ed on a single occasion ; ^ how three thousand persons 
Perished in the riots that convulsed Constantinople when the 
^lian Bishop Macedonius superseded the Athanasian Paul ;* 
W George of Cappadoda, the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 



'St Augustine reckoned eighty- • Socrates, fi". jK., i v. 16. This 

eight sects ,as existing in his time, anecdote is much doubted by 

' See a full account of these modem historians, 

penecntions in Tillemont, Mem. * Milman' 8 Hist, of Christianity 

a'Sistoire eccUs. tome vi. (ed. 1867), vol. ii. p. 422. 

o 2 
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caused the widows of the Athanasian party to be 
on the soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be strip] 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly branches of pahn-1 
or to be slowly scorched over fires till they abjured 
creed.* The triumph of the Catholics in Egypt was aocc^zQ. 
panied (if we may believe the solemn assertions of eigfb^ 
Ayi«.Ti Bishops) by every variety of plunder, murder, SBucji' 
lege, and outrage,^ and Arius himself was probably poi- 
soned by Catholic hands.^ The followers of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, who were chiefly monks, filled their city with 
riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect Orestes, dragged the 
pure and gifted Hypatia into one of their churches, murdered 
her, tore the flesh from her bones with sharp shells, and, 
having stripped her body naked, fluhg her mangled remain? 
into the fiiames.^ In Ephesus, during the contest between 
St. Cyril and the Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the 
theatre of a fierce and bloody conflict.^ Constantinople, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St. Chrysostom, was for 
several days in a condition of absolute anarchy.* After the 
Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem and A lexandria were again 
convulsed, and the bishop of the latter city was murdered 
in his baptistery.^ About fifty years later, when the Mono- 
physite controversy was at its height, the palace of the 
emperor at Constantinople was blockaded, the churches were 
besi^ed, and the streets commanded by furious bands of 
contending monks.® Expressed for a time, the riots broke ' 




^ St Athanafiius, Historical seems to have been regarded 

Treatises (libraiy of the Fathers), such, but it was a matter of ocm — 

pp. 192, 284. troversy whether it was a mirade^ 

2 Milman, Hist, of Christia/nityf or a murder, 

ii. pp. 436-437. * Socrates, H. E„ vii. 13-16. 

• The death of Arius, as is well • Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris — 

known, took place suddenly (his tianitj/, vol. i. pp. 214-215. 

bowels, it is said, coming out) when ' Milman, Hist, of ChrisOam^^^ 

he was just about to make his vol. iii. p. 145. 

triumphal entrjr into the Cathe- ^ Milman, Mst. of Latin Chri^^ 

dral of Constantinople. The death tianity, vol. i. pp. 290-291. 

(thoagh possibly natural) never ' jfbid. vol. i. pp. 310-311. 
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•out two years after with an increased ferocity, and almost 
«yery leading city of the East was filled by the monks with 
bloodshed and with outrage.* St. Augustine himself is accused 
of having excited every kind of popular persecution against 
the Semi-Pelagians.^ The Councils, animated by an almost 
frantic hatred, urged on by their anathemas the rival sects.^ 
In the * Bobber Council ' of Ephesus, Flavianus, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, was kicked and beaten by the Bishop of 
Alexandria, or at least by his followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the blows.^ In the contested election 
that resulted in the election of St. Damasus as Pope of Home, 
though no theological question appears to have been at issue, 
the liotB were so fierce that one hundred and thirty-seven 
'Ooipees were found in one of the churches.* The precedent 

^ Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- attractive than in the Councils of 
Hanitt/, vol. i. pp. 314-~318. the Church. . . . Intrigue, injus- 
Dean Milman thus sums up the tice,Yiolence, decisions on authority 
history : ' Monks in Alexandria, alone, and that the authority of a 
m<»iks in Antioch, monks in Jeru- turbulent msyority, . . . detract 
salem, monks in Constantinople, from the reverence and impugn the 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy judgments of at least the later 
and heterodoxy. The bishops Councils. The close is almost in- 
ihemselves cower before them, variably a terrible anathema, in 
Maeedonius in Constantinople, Ela- which it is impossible not to dis- 
vianus in Antioch, Elias in Jeru- cem the tones of human hatred, of 
isalem, condenm themselves and arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
abdicate, or are driven from their the damnation imprecated against 
sees. Persecution is universal — the humiliated adversary.' — ^Ibid. 
persecntion by every means of vio- vol. i. p. 202. 
lence and cruelty ; the only question * See the account of this scene in 
is, in whose hands is the power to Gibbon, Decline and FaU, ch. xlvii. ; 
persecute.. . . Bloodshed, murder, "MJlmAnjHist. of Latin Ckrisiianiti/f 
treaeheiy, assassination, even dur- vol. i. p. 263. There is a con- 
ing the public worship of God — flict of authorities as to whether 
these are the frightfiol means by the Bishop of Alexandria himself 
which each party strives to main- kicked his adversary, or, to speak 
tain its opinions and to defeat its more correctly, the act which is 
adversary.' chained against him by some con* 

^See a striking passage from temporary writers is not charged 

Julianus of Eclana, cited by Mil- against him by others. The vio- 

man, Hist, of Latin Christianity^ lence was certainly done by hip 

Tol. i. p. 164. followers and in his presence. 

' 'Nowhere is Christianity less *AmmianusMarcellinu8,xxvii.3 
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of the Jewish persecutioiis of idolatry having been adduced 
by St. Cyprian, in the third century, in favour of excom- 
munication,^ was urged by Optatus, in the reign of Constau- 
tine, in favour of persecuting the Donatists ; * in the next< 
reign we find a large body of Christians presenting to the^ 
emperor a petition, based upon this precedent, imploring 
him to destroy by force the Pagan worship.^ About fifteen 
years later, the whole Christian Church was prepared, on 
same grounds, to support the persecuting policy of 
Ambrose,* the contending sects having found, in the duty ^ 
crushing religious liberty, the solitary tenet on which th^^ 
were agreed. The most unaggressive and unobtrusive for^cK 
of Paganism were persecuted with the same ferocity.* TITc 
offer a sacrifice was to commit a capital offence ; to hang iip 
a simple chaplet was to incur the forfeiture of an esiw^te. 
The noblest works of Asiatic architecture and of Gi?eek 
sculpture perished by the same iconoclasm that shattered the 
humble temple at which the peasant loved to pray, or tie 
household gods which consecrated his home. There were no 
varieties of belief too minute for the new intolerance ix) 
embitter. The question of the proper time of celebrating 
Easter was believed to involve the issue of salvation or 
damnation ; ^ and when, long after, in the fourteenth century, 




' Cyprian, E^. Ixi. almost the unanimous applause of 

* Milman, Hist, of Christianity, the Christian world.* — Milnuui's 
vol. ii. p. 306. Hist, of Christianity^ vol iii. p. 159' 

'Ibid. iii. 10. * See the Theodosian laws of 

* * By this time the Old Testa- Paganism. 

ment language and sentiment with • This appears fi?om the whole 

regard to idolatry were completely history of the controversy ; but the 

incorporated with the Christian prevailing feeling is, I think, e^* 

feeling ; and when Ambrose en- pressed with peculiar vividness w 

forced on a Christian Emperor the the following passage : — * Eadoe' 

sacred duty of intolerance against says (following the words of Bede) 

opinions and practices which in Colman's times there was a sb&rp 

scarcely a century before had been controversy about the observing o^ 

the established religion of the Easter, and other rules of life for 

Empire, his zeal was supported by churchmen ; therefore, this ques^ 
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the question of the nature of the light at the transfigui-a- 
tion was discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian burial.^ 

Together with these l^islative and ecclesiastical measures, 

a literature arose surpassing in its mendacious ferocity any 

other the world had known. The polemical writers habitually 

painted as daemons those who diverged from the orthodox 

belief, gloated with a vindictive piety over the sujQferings of 

the heretic upon earth, as upon a Divine punishment, and 

sometimes, with an almost superhuman malice, passing in 

imagination beyond the threshold of the grave, exulted in 

no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they believed to 

be reserved for him for ever. A few men, such as Synesius, 

Basil, or Salvian, might still find some excellence in Pagans 

or heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional ; 

and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the Greek 

poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Boman historians 

of the enemies of their country, with those which ecclesiastical 

writers, for many centuries, almost invariably gave of all 

who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate the 

extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy had retrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical ardour 
had begun to wane. The literary zeal of the Church took 
other forms, but all were deeply tinged by the monastic 
spirit. It is difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
have been the intellectual future of the world had Catholicism 
never arisen — ^what principles or impulses would have guided 
the course of the human mind, or what new institutions 



tion deseryedly excited the minds run, or had run in vain. — King's 

and feeling of many people, fearing Hist, of the Church of Ireland ^ book 

lest, perhaps, after having received ii. ch. vi. 
the name of Christians, they should * Gibbon, chap. Ixiil. 
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would liave been created for its culture. Under the influence 
of Catholicism, the monastery became the one sphere of 
intellectual labour, and it continued during many centaries 
to occupy that position. Without entering into anything 
resembling a literary history, which would be foreign to. the 
objects of the present work, I shall endeavour briefly to 
estimate the maimer in which it discharged its functions. 

The first idea that is naturally suggested by the mention 
of the intellectual services of monasteries is the preservatum 
of the writings of the Pagans. I have already observed 
that among the early Chnstians there was a marked differenoe 
on the subject of their writings. The school which was 
represented by Tertullian regarded them with abhorrence ; 
while the Platonists, who were represented by Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, not merely recognised 
with great cordiality their beauties, but even imagined thai 
they could detect in them both the traces of an original 
Divine inspiration, and plagiarisms from the Jewish writings. 
While avoiding, for the most part, these extremes, St. Augus- 
tine, the great organiser of Western Christianity, treats the 
Pagan writings with appreciative respect. He had himself 
ascribed his first conversion fix)m a course of vice to the 
' Hortensius ' of Cicero, and his works are full of discrimi- 
nating, and ofben very beautiful, applications of the old 
Boman literature. The attempt of Julian to prevent the 
Christians from teaching the classics, and the exti*eme resent- 
ment which that attempt elicited, show how highly the 
Christian leaders of that period valued this form of education; 
and it was naturally the more cherished on account of the 
contest. The influence of Neoplatonism, the baptism o£ 
multitudes of nominal Christians after Coiistantine, and the 
decline of zeal which necessarily accompanied prosperity, 
had all in different ways the same tendency. In Synesius 
we have the curious phenomenon of a bishop who, not con- 
tent with proclaiming himself the admiring friend of the 
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Qypatia, openly declared his complete disbelief in the 
3tion of the body, and his firm adhesion to the Fla- 
loctrine of the pre-existence of souls. ^ Had the 
stical theory prevailed which gave such latitude even 
eaders of the Church, the course of Christianity would 
een very different. A reactionary spirit, however, 
b Home. The doctrine of exclusive salvation supplied 
Uectual basis; the political and organising genius of 
man ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
form ; the genius of St. Gregory guided the movement,* 
series of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
»litical separation of the Western empire from the 
.tive Greeks, and the invasion and conversion of the 
iuis, were the most important, definitely established 
pendancy of the Catholic type. In the convulsions 
Uowed the barbarian inva^ons, inteUectual energy of 
iar kind almost absolutely ceased. A parting gleam 
indeed, in the sixth century, from the Court of Theo- 
at Kavenna, which was adorned by the genius of 

1 interesting sketcli of this ciently manifested in his famous 

cresting prelate has lately and very curious letter to Deside- 

ritten by M. Druon, l^ude rius, Bishop of Vienne, rebuking 

"^ie ei les (Euvrea ds St/ni- him for haying taught certain per- 

uris, 1859). sons Pagan literature, and thus 

adition has pronounced Gre- mingled 'the praises of Jupiter 

e Great to have been the with the praises of Christ;' doing 

er of the Palatine library, "what would be impious even for a 

iiave been especially zealous religious layman, * polluting the 

ling the writings of Livy, mind with the blasphemous praises 

1 they described tiie achieve- of the wicked.' Some curious evi- 

of the Pagan gods. For dence of the feelings of the Chris- 

sharges, however (which I tians of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

Tyto find repeated by so centuries, about Pagan literature, 

i a writer as Dr. Draper), is given in Guinguen^, Hist. littS- 

no real evidence, for they raire de ritalief tome i. p. 29-31, 

found in any writer earlier and some legends of a later period 

lie twelfth century. (See are candidly related by one of the 

Wc<. art. * Greg.') The ex- most enthusiastic English advocates 

contempt of Gregory for of the IVGddle Ages. (Maitland, 

literature is, however, suffi- Dark Ages,) 
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Boethius, and the talent of Cassiodorus and Symmadbus; 
but after this time, for a long period, literature consistied 
almost exclusively of sermons and lives of saints, whidi 
were composed in the monasteries.^ Gr^ory of Totro 
was succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler Erede- 
gaiius, and there was then a long and absolute blank. A 
few outlying countries showed some faint animation. St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, whidi 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas- 
teries of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 
i*eceptacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe sank into an 
almost absolute torpor, tUl the zationalism of Abelard, and 
the events that Allowed the crusades, began the revival rf 
learning. The principal service which Catholicism rendered 
during this period to Pagan literature wias probably the pe^ 
petuation of Latin as a sacred language. The complete 
absence of all curiosity about that Htei-ature is shown by ^ 
fact that Greek was suffered to become almost absolntelj 
extinct, though there waa no time when the Western nations 
had not some relations with the Greek empire, or when 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land altogether ceased. The study 
of the Latin classics was for the most part positively dis- 
couraged. The writers, it was believed, were burning ^ 
hell; the monks were too inflated with their imaginaiy 
knowledge to regard with any respect a Pagan writer, ssd 
periodical panics about the approaching termination of the 



* Probably the best account of England attained its lowest p<»>t 

the intellectual history of these somewhat later. Of the great pro* 

tiiiies is still to be found in the ad- tectors of learning Tlieodoiic wM 

introductory chapters with unable to write (see Guiugucn^* 

the Benedictines prefaced tome i. p. 31). and Oharlemagn® 

oiihexv Hiat.litterairc (Eginhard) only began to letf** 

ice. The Benedictines when advanced in life, and wt* 

Hallam) that the never quite able to master tht •^ 

was, on the whole, complishment. Alfred, howertf* 

^OQ the continent, though was distinguished in literatnic. 
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rorld contmually checked any desire for secular learning.^ 
t was the custom among some monks, when they were under 
lie discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Virgil, Horace, 
r any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
[leir ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
^agans might be reasonably compared.^ The monasteries 
mtained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries in 
jnrope, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
lanuscripts ; but we cannot infer from this that, if the 
lanasteries had not existed, similar libraries would not have 
een called into being in their place. To the occasional 
adustry of the monks, in copying the works of antiquity, 
76 must oppose the industry they displayed, though chiefly 
it a somewhat later period, in scraping the ancient parch- 
ments, in order that, having obliterated the writing of the 
Pftgans, they might cover them with their own legends.^ 

There are some aspects, however, in which the monastic 
period of literature appears eminently beautiful. The fret- 



* The belief that the world was tury, speaks of it as very prevalent 

JTUt about to end was, as is well {Prologtte to the First Book) ; and 

btown, very general among the St. Gregory the Great, about the 

nrly Christians, and greatly same time, constantly expresses it. 

aflwted their lives. It appears in The panic that filled Europe at the 

the New Testament, and very end of the tenth century has been 

dearly in the epistle ascribed to often described. 

S&nabas in the first century. The ^ Maitland's Dark Ages^ p. 403. 

ponecntions of the second and * This passion for scraping 

^id centuries revived it^ and both MSS. became common, according to 

TertuUian and Cyprian {in Deme- Montfaucon, after the twelfth cen- 

<»tanttfli) strongly assert it. With tury. (Maitland, p. 40.) According 

the triumph of Christianity the to Hallam, however {Middle Ages, 

j^iehension for a time subsided ; ch. iz. part i.), it must have begun 

°^ it reappeared with great force earlier, being chiefly caused by the 

^hen the (ussolution of the Empire cessation or great diminution of 

**8 oumifestly impending, when it the supply of Egyptian papyrus, 

J'^B accomplished, and in the pro- in consequence of the capture of 

^•Jged anarchy and suffering that Alexandria by the Saracens, early 

?i«ned. Gregoryof Tours, writing in the seventi century. 

^ the latter part of the sixth cen- 
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frilness and impatience and extreme tension of modem literaiy 
life, the many aimeties that paralyse, and the feverish cravii^ 
for applause that perverts, so many noble intellects, were 
then unknown. Severed from aJl the cares of active life, in 
the deep calm of the monastery, where the turmoil of the 
outer world could never come, the monkish scholar pursued 
his studies in a spirit which has now almost faded from the 
world. No doubt had ever disturbed his mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for ever 
with unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt 
to live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and the 
rewards of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and often 
beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
between literature and religion. It is related of Csodmon, 
the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that he found in tbe 
secular life no vent for his hidden genius. When the ▼»• 
riors assembled at their banquets, sang in turn the praiaeB rf 
war or beauty, as the instrument passed to him, he rose and 
wont out with a sad heart, for he alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts in verse. "Wearied and desponding he lay dovn 
to rest, when a figure appeared to him in his dream and com- 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World. A tnns- 
port of religious fervour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was unlocked, and he soon became the foremost 
poet of his laiid.^ A Spanish boy, having long tried in vain 
to master his task, and driven to despair by the severity of 
his teacher, ran away fi-om his fiather's home. Tired "^ 
wandering, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the margin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been ▼«"* 
by the constant attrition of the rope. The poor boy, ^^ 



Bede H, E, iv. 24. h 
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Iready fall of remorse for what he had done, recognised 
> reply a Divine intimation. * If,' he thought, * by daily 
le soft rope could thus penetrate the hard stone, surely 
ig perseverance could overcome the dulness of my 
.' He returned to his father's house ; he laboured with 
ibled earnestness, and he lived to be the great St. Isidore 
laiiL^ A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
dy from hell, because it was found that his sins, though 
numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
drous and devout book he had written.* The Holy 
1;^ in the shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire St. 
ory ; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of 
al other theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
it or by his saints. When, twenty years after death, the 
of a certain monkish writer was opened, it was foimd 
although the remamder of the body had crumbled into 
the hand that had held the pen remained flexible and 
cayed.^ A yoimg and nameless scholar was once buried 
a convent at Bonn. The night after his funeral, a nun 
8 cell overlooked the cemetery was awakened by a bril- 
light that filled the room. She started up, imagining 
the day had dawned, but on looking out she found that 
IS still night, though a dazzling splendour was around, 
male form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
ar's grave. The effluence, of her beauty filled the air 
light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white dove 
rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the Mother of 



Blariana, De Bebus Hispaniee, he adduced — a remarkable instance 

Mariana says the stone was of the advantages of a difinse style. 

time preserved as a relic. ' Digby, Mores Catholieif book 

[Mericus Vitalis, quoted by x. p. 246. Matthew of Westmin- 

and (Dark Ages, pp. 268-269). ster tells of a certain king who was 

lonk was restored to life that very charitable, and whose right 

ight have an opportunity of hand (which had assuaged many 

nation. The escape was a sorrows) remained undecayed after 

w one, for there was only one death (a-d. 644). 

against which no sin coidd 
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God como to receive the soul of the martyred scholar ; * for 
scholars too/ adds the old chronicler, * are mart^o^ if they 
live in purity and labour with courage.' * 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real beauty, must not blind us tx) the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deplorable in the history of the human mind. The energies 
of Christendom were diverted fix)m all useful and progressive 
studies, and were wholly expended on theological disquisi- 
tions'. A crowd of superstitions, attributed to infallible wis- 
dom, barred the path of knowledge, and the charge of magic, 
or the charge of heresy, crushed every bold enquiry in the 
sphere of physical nature or of opinions. Above all, the 
conditions of true enquiry had been cursed by the ChurcL 
A blind unquestioning credulity was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the habit of doubt, the impartiality of a sus- 
pended judgment, the desire to hear both sides of a disputed 
question, and to emancipate the judgment firom unreasoning 
prejudice, were all in consequence condemned. The belief 
in the guilt of error and doubt became universal, and that 
belief may be confidently pronounced to be the most perni- 
cious supei'stition that has ever been accredited among man- 
kind. Mistaken facts are rectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of research, though far more inveterate, are gra- 
dually altered ; but the spirit that shrinks &om enquiry as 
sinful, and deems a state of doubt a state of guilt, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the mind of man. Not till 
the education of Europe passed from the monasteries to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan science, and classical free- 
thought, and industrial independence broke the sceptre of 
the Church, did the intellectual revival of Europe begin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellectual 
darkness of the middle ages is likely to encounter opposition 



^ See Haur^u, Hi8t» de la Philosophie scolas/iquef tome i. pp. 24-20. 
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a many quarters. The blindness which the philosophers 
Job eighteenth century manifested to their better side has 
iuced a reaction which has led many to an opposite, and, 
alieve, fitr more eiToneous extreme. Some have become 
>gists of the period, through love of its distinctive theo- 
cal doctrines, and others through ai'chseological enthusiasm, 
le a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, ] think, .sometimes 
Esrficial, school of writers, who loudly boasr themselves the 
snerators of history, and treat with supreme contempt 
tihe varieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, partly 
3righ a very shallow historical optimism which scarcely 
lits the possibility of retrogression, and partly through 
ipathy with the despotic character of Catholicism, to 
ol the mediaeval society in the most extravagant terms. 
tJioat entering into a lengthy examination of this sub- 
i, I may be pennitted to indicate shortly two or three 
ades which are continually displayed in their apprecia- 

QS. 

It is an imdoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
doet all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
masteries, aad from this it is oontinuaUy inferred that, 
d these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
en absolutely extinguished. But such a conclusion I con- 
Lve to be altogether untrue. During the period of the 
sigaii empire, intellectual life had been diffused over a vast 
nrtion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had become 
"eat centres of civilisation. Greece was still a land of 
anung. Spain, Graul, and even Britain,^ were full of 
araries and teachers. The schools of Narbonne, Aries, 
ordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Tr^vas 
^ already famous. The Christian emperor Gratian, in 
D. 376, carried out in Gaul a system similar to that which 



' On the progress of Eoman ciyilisation in Britain, see Tacitus, 
fncola, xxi. 
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had already, under the Antonmes, heen pursued in Italy, 
ordaining that teachers should be supported by the State in 
every leading city.^ To suppose that Latin literature, 
having been so widely diffiised, could have totally perished, 
or that all interest in it could have perman^iitly ceased, even 
under the extremely unfavourable circumstances that followed 
the downffdl of the Soman Empire and the Mohammedan 
invasions, is, I conceive, absurd. J£ Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for its development, and at least a part of the treasures of 
antiquity would have been preserved in other ways. ^ 
monasteries, as corporations of peaceful men protected from 
the incursions of the barbarians, became very naturally tiie 
reservoirs to which the streams of literature flowed; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had in 
reality only attracted! The inviolable sanctity which the^ 
secured rendered them invaluable receptacles of anfiieDt 
learning in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, and the 
industry of the monks in transciibing, probably more than 
counterbalanced their industry in effacing, the dassial 
writiDgs. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of extreme importance in rendering possible a general inter 
change of ideas. Whether these services outweighed tiie 
intellectual evils resulting from the complete diversion of tiio 
human mind from all secular leamiog, and from the per- 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that hatnt of 
abject credulity which it is the first task of the inteUecto* 
reformer to eradicate, may be reasonably doubted. 

It is not unfrequent, again, to hear the preceding &l]a(7 
stated in a somewhat different form. We are reminded th^^ 
almost all the men of genius during several centuries were 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive the v^ 
than Egyptian darkness that would have prevailed had th® 



See the Benedictioe Hiat. litth. de la France^ tome i. part ii. ?• ^' 
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Catholic theology which produced them not existed. This 
ju^ment resemhles that of the prisoner in a famous passage 
of Cicero, who, having spent his entire life in a dark dungeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a single ray which 
passed through a fissure in the wall, inferred that if the 
wall were removed, as the fissure would no longer exist, all 
light would be excluded. MedisBval Catholicism discouraged 
and suppressed in every way secular studies, while it con- 
ferred a monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon 
the distinguished theologian. Yery naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would under other circumstanceB 
have been displayed in other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this, that mediaeval 
Catholicism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any real 
creative power. A great moral or religious enthusiasm 
always evokes a certain amount of genius that would not 
otherwise have existed, or at least been displayed, and the 
monaerteries were peculiarly fitted to develop certain casts 
of mind, which in no other sphere could have so perfectly 
eaqMtnded. The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas^ and 
Ids followers, and, in more modem times, the massive and 
oonsdentious erudition of the Benedictines, will always make 
certain periods of the monastic history venerable to the 
scholar. But, when we remember that during many 
centuries nearly every one possessing any literary taste or 
talents became a monk, when we recollect that these monks 
were familiar with the language, and might easily have been 
femilmr with the noble literature, of ancient Bome, and when 



' A biographer of St. Thomas est non-senlement son chef-d'oeuvre 

Aquiiias modestly observes : — mais aussi celui de I'esprit humain.' 

* Ij'opinion g^n^ralement r^pandue (!!) — Carle, Hist de St-Thoma! 

parmi les ^^logiens c'est qne la cPAquin, p. 140. 
Somme de HMogie de St. Thomas 

VOL. II. P 
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we also consider the mode of their life, which would aeem, 
from its freedom from care, and from the very monotony of itB 
routine, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, ire 
can hardly fiedl to wonder how very little of any real yalue 
they added, for so long a period, to the knowledge of man- 
kind. It is indeed a remarkable &ct that, even in the ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of tiie 
greatest achieyements were either opposed or simply actental 
to ecclesiastical influence. Boger Bacon, having beeoi a manky 
is frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic teaching. 
But there never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in resisting the tendencies of his age. At a 
time when physical science was continually n^lected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great pnzes 
of the world were open to men who pursued a very di^ient 
course. Bacon applied himself with transcendent gentns to 
the study of nature. Fourteen years of his life were spent 
in prison, and when he died his name was blasted as a 
magician. The mediaeval laboratories were chiefly due to 
the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mohammedan encouragemeoi 
The inventions of the mariner's compass, of gunpowder, and 
of rag paper were aU, indeed, of extreme importance; but no 
part of the credit of them belongs to the monks. Their 
origin is involved in much obscurity, but it is almost certain 
that the last two, at all events, were first employed in Europe 
by the Mohammedans of Spain. Cotton paper was in ^ 
among these as early as 1009. Among the Christian nations 
it appears to have been unknown till late in the thirteenih 
century. The first instance of the employment of artilleiy 
among Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, but the 
knowledge of gimpowder among them has been traced ba^ 
as far as 1338. There is abundant evidence, however, of i^ 
employment in Spain by Mohammedans in several sieges itt 
the thirteenth centary, and even in a battle between the 
Moors of Seville and those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
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lentmy. ^ In inventioii, indeed, as well as in original researdiy 
he medisBval monasteries were singularly barren. They 
nltiyated formal logic to great perfection. They produced 
oanj patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
rhollj uncritical scholars, and many philosophers who, 
laving assumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
rom them with admirable subtlety ; but they taught men to 
egard the sacrifice of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
Eupressed upon them a theory of the habitual government 
f the nniyerse, which is absolutely untrue ; and they dif^ised, 
rlierever their influence extended, habits of credulity and 
atolerance that are the most deadly poisons to the human 
Hind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed among the more 
iliilosophic eulogists of the mediaeval period, that although 
he Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
irogress of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
xwsible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
Krhen the human mind had outstripped her teaching; yet 
hsre was a time when she was greatly in advance of the 
ige, and the complete and absolute ascendancy she then 
axercised was intellectually eminently beneficial. That there 
LB much truth in this view, I have myself repeatedly main- 
tained. But when men proceed to isolate the former period, 
EUid to make it the theme of unqualified eulogy, they &I1, 1 
think, into a grave error. The evils that sprang from the 
later period of Catholic ascendancy were not an accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of the 
previous despotism. The principles which were imposed 
on the mediaeval world, and which were the conditions of so 



' See Yiaidot) Hist, des Arabes known in China — w&b first intro- 
^ Eapagne, ii. 142-166. Prescott's duced into Eorope by the Moham- 
^mUTiand and Isabdlat ch. yiii. medans ; but the evidence of thia 
Baudot contends that the compass appears inconclusive, 
"^which appears to have been long 

p2 
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much of its distmctiye eKoeUence, were of such a nature that 
they claimed to be final, and could not possibly be discarded 
without a struggle and a conyulsion. We must estimatek. 
the influence of these principles considered as a .whole, anA^ 
during the entire period of their operation. There are som^ 
poisons which, before they kill men, allay pain and diflus^ 
a soothing sensation through the frame. We may reoogniai^ 
the hour of enjoyment they procure, but we must not separa%:^ 
it from the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely imfavourable influence the Cathol^ 
C/hurch long exercised upon intellectual development had 
important moral consequences. Although moral progrcn 
does not necessarily depend upon intellectual progress i^ isr 
materially affected by it, intellectual activity being the most 
important element in the growth of that great and com- 
plex organism which we call civilisation. The medinval 
credulity had also a more direct moral influence in pro- 
duciQg that indifference to truth, which is the most r^ul* 
Bive feature of so many Catholic writings. The very lufS^ 
part that must be assigned to deliberate forgeries in the eariy 
apologetic literature of the Church we have already seen; and 
no impartial reader can, I think, investigate the innimierabld 
grotesque and lying legends that, during the whole course of 
the Middle Ages, were deliberately palmed upon mankind as 
undoubted facts, can follow the histories of the fSalse decretals, 
and the discussions that were connected with them, or can 
observe the complete and absolute incapacity most Catiholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing intii® 
ranks of their opponents, or of stating with common fiumfi* 
any consideration that can tell against their cause, withont 
acknowledging how serious and how inveterate has been the 
evil. Thei-e have, no doubt, been many noble individual &^ 
ceptions. Yet it is, I believe, diflScult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists in most of the andent 
and very much of the modem literature of Catholicism. It 
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is this which makes it so unspeakablj repulsiye to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
historian^ to declare, with much bitterness, that the phrase 
Qhristian veracity deserves to rank with the phrase Funic 
fiiith. But this absolute indijSerence to truth whenevei' 
fidsehood could subserve the interests of the Church is per- 
fectly explicable, and was found in multitudes who, in other 
respects, exhibited the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement; and when credulity is inculcated 
BUS a virtue, falsehood will not long be stigmatised as a vice. 
Wlien, too, men are firmly convinced that salvation can only 
be found within their Church, and that their Church can ab- 
solve from aU guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing 
can possibly be wrong which is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of the 
trath. They regard morals as derived from and subordinate 
to theology, and they regulate all their statements, not by the 
standard of veracity, but by the interests of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the monastic 
system was the great prominence given to pecuniary com- 
pensations for crime. It had been at first one of the broad 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
the lites of the former were for the most part unconnected 
^with moral dispositions, Christianity made purity of heart an 
essential element of all its worship. Among the Pagans a 
iffw fiunt efforts had, it is true, been made in this direction. 
An old precept or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and 
which was strongly reiterated by Apollonius of Tyana, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that 'no impious man should 
dare to appease the anger of the divinities by gifts ; ' ^ and 
oracles are said to have more than once proclaimed that the 

' Herder. Leg. ii. 9. See, too, Philost. 

''Impiiis ne audeto placare Apoll. Tt/an. i, 11. 
donis iram Deorum.' — Cicero, Be 
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hecatombs of noble oxBSk with gilded homB that wore offered 
up ostentatioiisly by the nch, were leas pleasixig to the gods 
than the wreaths of flowers and the modest and reverential 
warship of the poor.^ In general, however, in the Pagan 
world, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which Christianity effected in 
this respect was one of its most important benefits to 
kind. It was natural, however, and perhaps inevitable, 
in the course of time, and under the action of very 
causes, the old Pagan sentiment should revive, and even 




an increased intensiiy. In no respect had the Chiistiai^h^^ 
been more nobly distinguished than by their charity. It 
not surprising that the Fathers, while exerting all their eU 
quence to stimulate this virtue — especially during the 
mities that accompanied the dissolution of the Empire — shoi&Zld 
have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the spiiitcmjal 
benefits the donor would receive for his gift. It is also 
surprising that this selfish calculation should gradually, 
among hard and ignorant men, have absorbed all other 
tives. A curious l^end, which is related by a writer of 'tibe 
seventh century, illustrates the kind of feeling that had arisen. 
The Christian bishop Synesius succeeded in converting « 
Pagan named Evagrius, who for a long time, however, £it 
doubts about the passage, ' He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.' On his conversion, and in obedieDoe 
to this verse, he gave Synesius three hundred pieces of gold 
to be distributed among the poor ; but he exacted firom tfae 
bishop, as the representative of Christ, a promissory noibdj 
engaging that he should be repaid in the future world' 
Many years later, Evagrius, being on his death-bed, oodA' 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note i^ 
his hand, and to do so without informing Synesius. Si^ 



' There are three or four instances of this related by PorphrrJ 
De Abatin. Camis^ lib. ii. 
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dying injunctioii was observed, and three days afterwards he 
appeared to Synesius in a dream, told him that the debt had 
been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, where he would 
Gnd a written receipt. Synesius did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being opened, the promissory note was found 
in the hand of the dead man, with an endorsement declaring 
that the debt had been paid by Christ. The note, it was said, 
was long after preserved as a reHc in the church of Gyrene.^ 

The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
burned with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A. law of Constantine accorded, and several later lawp en- 
larged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated from the public 
burdens, and this measure not only directly assisted its in- 
crease, but had also an important iudirect influence ; for, when 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
their estates to the monasteries, with a secret condition that 
they should, as vassals, receive the revenues unburdened by 
"taxation, and subject only to a slight payment to the monks 
^A to their feudal lords.^ The monks were regarded as the 
larQstees of the poor, and also as themselves typical poor, and 
^ the promises that applied to those who gave to the poor 
Applied, it was said, to the benefactors of the monasteries, 
^e monastic chapel also contained the reUcs of saints or 
sacred images of miraculous power, and throngs of worship- 

^Hoschus, Pratum Spirituale jet6 comme une insulte aux pauvres 

(Boeweyde), cap. cxcv. M. Wallon et accepts comme une aum6ne par 

Jttotes^ from the Life of St.-Jean J^sus Christ.' — Hist, de tEadavage, 

• Amionier an even stranger event tome iii. p. 397. 
"'^Mcli happened to St. Peter Telo- I may mention here that the 

J^eariiis. 'Pour repousser les im- ancient Gauls were said to have 

?*rtnnit6s des pauvres, il leur jetait been accustomed to lend money on 

<*fi8 pierres. Un jour, n'en trou- the condition of its being repaid to 

^ant pas sous la main, il leur jeta the lender in the next life. — (Val. 

^ pain A la t^te. H tomba malade Maximus, lib. ii. cap. vi. § 10.) 
J eut une vision. Ses m^rites * Muratori, Antich, Italiane, 

*"^ent compt^ : d'un c6t^ 6taient diss. Ixvii. 
^ ses crimes, de I'autre ce pain 
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pers were attracted by the miracles, and desired to place thflin- 
selves under the protection, of the saint. It is no exaggerar 
tion to say that to give money to the priests was for seyenl 
centuries the first article of the moral code. Political minda 
may have felt the importance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have predisposed many in favour of in- 
stitutions which contained at least one member of mxA 
&milies ; but in the overwhelming majority of cases the mo- 
tive was simple superstition. In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of sorrow, or of remorse, whenever the fear or the 
conscience of the worshipper was awakened, he hastened to 
purchase with money the favour of a saint. Above all, in 
the houi' of death, when the terrors of the future world 
loomed darkly upon his mind, he saw in a gift or legacy to 
the monks a sure means of effacing the most monstrooa 
crimes, and securing hia ultimate happiness. A rich man 
was soon scarcely deemed a Christian if he did not leaTe a 
portion of his property to the Church, and the charters of in- 
numerable monasteries in every part of Europe attest the 
vast tracts of land that were ceded by will to the monks, *ior 
the benefit of the soul ' of the testator.^ 

It has been observed by a great historian that we may 
trace three distinct phases in the early history of the Church. 
In the first period religion was a question of morals ; in the 
second period, which culminated in the fifth century, it had 
become a question of orthodoxy ; in the third period, which 
dates from the seventh century, it was a question of muni- 
ficence to monasteries.^ The despotism of Catholidsm, aiid 



' See, on the causes of the wealth tiellement consist^ dans renseigo^ 

of the monasteries, two admirable ment moral ; elle avoit exerc^ 1» 

dissertations by Muratori, Antich. coeurs et les Ames par la recherch® 

Italianey Izrii., Ixviii. ; Hallam's de ce qui 6toit vraiment beau, vrai- 

Middle AgeSy ch. vii. part i. menlhonnfete. Au cinquiime si^* 

* * Lors de I'^tablissement du on I'avoit surtout attach^e a ^o^ 

christianisme la religionavoit esson- thodoxie, au septiime on I'avoit r^ 
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noranoe that followed the barbarian invasions, had re- 
d the struggles of heresy, and in the period of almost 
ite darkness that continued £rom the sixth to the 
h century, the theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
f perfect unanimity was all but realised in the West, 
iie energy that in previous ages had been expended in 
kting heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth, 
eople compounded for the most atrocious crimes by gifts 
ines of those saints whose intercession was supposed to 
&ilii^. The monks, partly by the natural cessation of 
old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
sm of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
lad acquired, sank into gross and general immorality. 
;reat majority of them had probably at no time been 
' saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor yet 
led and desponding minds seeking a refuge from the 
.; they had been simply peasants, of no extraordinary 
ion or sensitiveness, who preferred an ensured subsist- 
with no care, little labour, a much higher social position 
they could otherwise acquire, and the certainty, as they 
red, of going to heaven, to the laborious and precarious 
snce of the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege of 
iage, but exposed to military service, to extreme hard- 
, and to constant oppression. Yery naturally, when 
could do so with impunity, they broke their vows of 
ity. Very naturally, too, they availed themselves to the 
)f the condition of adkirs, to draw as much wealth as 
ble into their community.^ The belief in the approaching 



k la bienfaisance envers les norance. In most cases thej were 

ms/ — Sismondi, Hist, des the work of deliberate imposture. 

?«», tome ii. p. 50. Every cathedral or monastery had 

ildr. Hallam, speaking of the its tutelar saint, and every saint 

ds of the miracles of saints, his legend, fabricated in order to 

*It must not be supposed enrich the churches under his pro- 

these absurdities were pro- tection, by exaggerating his virtues, 

. as well as nourished by ig- his miracles, and consequently his- 
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end of the world, especially at the doBe of the tenth oentoiyy 
the crosades, which gave rise to a profitable traffic in iltf 
form of a pecuniary oommutation of tows, and the Uadc 
death, which produced a paxozysm of leligioas fiEmatiGiBa, 
sUmulated the movement. In the TnrniVigh chranidei^ ih0 
merits of sovereigns are almost exdusiTely judged hytinir 
bounty to the Church, and in some cases this is the sole put 
of their poHcy which has been preserved.^ 

There were, no doubt, a few redeeming points in this daik 
period. The Irish monks are said to have been honoiiiil)^ 
distinguished for their reluctance to accept the lavish doMr 
tions of their admirers,^ and some missionary moooasterieB of 
a high order of excellence were scattered throu^ Enropa 
A few legends, too, may be cited censuring the £Euality wiA 
which money acquired by crime was accepted as an SLtofDeaaA 
for crime.' But these cases were very rare, and the religiotf 
history of several centuries is little more than a histocj <^ 
the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. I& 



^ 



power of serving those who paid my juiisdiction, sinee it is lifoH 

liberally for his patronage.' — Mid- from the fruits of usuries and lob- 

dle Ages, ch. ix. part i. I do not beries.'* Then the bishop and tltf 

think this passage makes sufficient cleigy having fled thenoe in fttfi 

allowance for the unconscious form- inmiediately the devil destzoytd 

ation of many saintly myths, but that church with a great noise.'^ 

no impardal person can doubt its Rationale Divmorum, i. 6 (trsa^ 

substantial truth. lated for the Camden Society)^ 

> Sismondi, Hist, des Francois, A certain Sl Launomar is tfi^ 

tome ii. pp. 54, 62-63. to have refused a gift for his V^ 

2 Milman's Hist, of Latin Chris- nastery from a rapacious Dol^ 

tianiiy^ voL ii. p. 257. because he was sure it was ^ 

' Ihirandus, a French bishop of rived from pillage. (MontaUtt' 

the thirteenth century, tells how, bert's Moines d Occident, tomeii* 

* when a certain bishop was conse- pp. 350-351.) When prostitntti 

crating a church built out of the were converted in the early Chiiid>i 

fruits of usury and pillage, he saw it was the rule that the money of 

behind the altar the devil in a pon- which they had become possess^ 

tifical vestment, standing at the should never be applied to eodA* 

bishop's throne, who said unto the siastical purposes, but should bs 

bishop, " Cease from consecrating distributed among the poor, 
the church; for it pertaineth to 
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D^land, the perpetual demands of the Pope excited a fierce 
semtnieiit; and we may trace with remarkable clearness, 
every page of Matthew Paris, the aHenation of sympathy 
isiiig from this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
lO final rupture of England from the Church. Ireland, on 
le other hand, had been given over by two Popes to the 
n gliah invader, on the condition of the payment of Peter's 
moe. The outrageous and notoiious immorality of the 
onasteries, during the century before the Eeformation, was 
liefly due to their great wealth ; and that immorality, as 
le 'writingB of Erasmus and Ulric von Hutten show, gave a 
Diweifiil impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of 
le indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
iother. But these things arrived only after many centuries 
f saccessful fraud. The religious terrorism that was unscru- 
ndously employed had done its work, and the chief riches of 
Jhristendom had passed into the coffers of the Church. 

It is, indeed, probable that religious terrorism played a 

more important part in the monastic phase of Christianity 

than it had done even in the great work of the conversion 

of the Pagans. Although two or three amiable theologians 

had made &ant and altogether abortive attempts to question 

the eternity of punishment ; although there had been some 

sliglit difference of opinion concerning the future of some 

ft^ philosophers who had lived before the introduction of 

^%i]stLanity, and also upon the question whether infants who 

died imbaptised were only deprived of all joy, or were ac- 

^^y subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 

* to the main features of the Catholic doctrine. Accordinig: 

^ the patristic theologians, it was part of the gospel reve- 

hiioQ that the misery and suffering the human race en- 

dmes upon earth is but a feeble image of that which awaits 

ft in the future world; that all its members beyond the 

Church, as well as a very large proportion of those who are 

within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of agony in a 
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of Christianity into the world, and who had according 
doomed to hell. As high as the heaven is above th 
so high does the fire of hell mount in waves above t 
that are plunged into it. The damned souls were 
together back to back, and the lost priest made it h: 
entreaty to the saint that he would pray that the] 
be turned face to face, for he believed that the si^ 
brother's face might afford him some faint consolatio: 
eternity of agony that was before him.^ The storj 
known of how St. Gregory, seeing on a bas-reUef a n 
tation of the goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pii 
Pagan emperor, whom he knew to be in hell, and 
that he might be released. He was told that his pni 
altogether unprecedented ; but at last, on his promisa 
he would never offer such a pi*ayer again, it was p 
granted. Trajan was not withdrawn &om heU, but 
freed from the torments which the remainder of th< 
world endured.2 

An entire literature of visions depicting the ton 



* Verba Seniortim, Prol. § 172. great virtues, was an m 

* This vision is not related by infidel.' The whole subji 
St Gregory himself, and some vision of St. Gregory is < 
Catholics are perplexed about it, on by Champagny, 7^ Anton 

n.oocmnt nf t.liA visiOTi nf annthfir i -n-n. 379.-373 T>»ia /^nvn 
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hell was soon produced by the industry of the monks. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Kicodemus, which purported to describe 
the descent of Christ into the lower world, contributed to 
foster it ; and St. Gregory the Great has related many visions 
in a more famous work, which professed to be compiled with 
scmpulous yeracity from the most authentic sources,^ and of 
which it may be confidently averred that it scarcely contains 
a single page which is not tainted with grotesque and de- 
liberate &lsehood. Men, it was said, passed into a trance or 
temporary death, and were then carried for a time to helL 
Among others, a certain man named Stephen, from whose 
lipB the saint declares that he had heard the tale, had died 
hf mistake. When his soul was borne to the gates of hell, 
the Judge declared that it was another Stephen who was 
^^vanted; the disembodied spirit, after inspecting hell, was 
x^edtoored to its former body, and the next day it was known 
tibat another Stephen had died.^ Yolcanoes were the portals 
o^hell, and a hermit had seen the soul of the Anan emperor 
^Dieodoric, as St. Eucherius afterwards did the soul of 
Oharles Martel, carried down that in the Island of Lipari.' 
T3»e craters in Sicily, it was remarked, were continually 
Agitated, and continually increasing, and this, as St. Gregory 
obBBTves, was probably due to the impending ruin of the 
"'^orld, when the great press of lost souls would render it 
iteoeBsarj to enlarge the approaches to their prisons.'* 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the * Disl- 

^[nes' of St. Gregory appear meagre and unimaginative, 

^()Qipared with those of some later monks. A long series 

^ monastic visions, of which that of St. Fursey, in the 

WVBttth century, was one of the first, and which followed 



* See the solemn asseveration of Book of Dialogues, 

tHe care which he took in going ' Died. iy. 36. 

only to the most credible and • Ibid, iv, 30. 

AuUiorised sources for his mate- * Ibid. iv. 85. 
rials, in the Preface to the First 
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in rapid succession, tUl that of Tondale, in the twelf& 
century, professed to describe with the most detailed aoconcy 
the condition of the lost.^ It is impossible to conceive mora 
ghastly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the fatoie 
world than they evince, or more hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to inflict upon His creatoveB 
such unspeakable misery. The devil was represented boosd 
by red-hot chains, on a burning gridiron in the centre (t 
hell. The screams of his never-ending agony made its laftea 
to resound ; but his hands were free, and with theae he 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like grapes against Ik 
teeth, and then drew them by his breath down the ^aj 
cavern of his throat. Daemons with hooks of red-hoi 
iron plunged souls alternately into fire and ice. Some d 
the lost were himg up by their tongues, others were savn 
asunder, others gnawed by serpents, others beaten tpgeth€r €d 
an anvil and welded into a sLogle mass, others boiled aod 
then strained through a cloth, others twined in the embnoei 
of daemons whose Umbs were of flame. The Are of euAy 
it was said, was but a picture of that of hell. The latter irtf 
so immeasurably more intense that it alone could be calW 
real. Sulphur was mixed with it, partly to increase its 
heat, and partly, too, in order that an insufferable steoA 
might be added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other flames, it emitted, according to some visions, no li^^ 



* The fullest collection of these minent in producing this hnaAd 

visions with which I am acquainted literature. St. Fursey, whose TflM* 

is that made for the Philobiblion is one of the earliest, and Tosdd^ 

Society (vol. ix.), by M. Delepierre, or Tundale, whose vision is owrf 

called L'E^er, dScrit par ceux qui the most detailed, were both InA. 

Vont VM, of whidi I have largely The English historians contaiE 

availed myself. See,too,Rusca De several of these visions. Bedert- 

Inferno, Wright's Purgatory of St. lates two or three — William rf 

Pa^rtcA;, and an interesting collection Malmesbury that of Charles tltt 

of visions given by Mr. Longfellow, Fat; Matthew Paris three viBOBi 

in his translation of Dante. The Irish of purgatory, 
saints were, I am sorry to say, pro- 
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hat the horror of darkness might be added to the horror of 
ain. A narrow bridge spanned the abysa, and &om it the 
:>iils of siiiners were plunged into the darkness that was 
elow.* 

Such catalogues of horrors, though they now awake in an 

located man a sentiment of mingled disgust, weanness, and 

Diiteonpt, were able for many centuries to create a degree of 

KDic and of misery we can scarcely realise. With the 

iioeption of the heretic Pelagius, whose noble genius, antid- 

ating the discoveries of modem science, had repudiated the 

bLeologLcal notion of death having been introduced into the 

roxld on account of the act of Adam, it was universally 

ueld among Christians that all the forms of suffering 

Old dissolution that are manifested on earth were penal 

inflictions. The destruction of the world was generally be- 

liBved to be at hand. The minds of men were filled with 

images of the approaching catastrophe, and innumerable* 

legends of visible daemons were industriously circulated. It 

iraa the custom then, as it is the custom now, for Catholic 

idortB to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 

INtares of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin mind 

itxoGious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, might 

(rove indelible.^ In hours of weakness and of sickness their 



* The narrow bridge over hell young persons/ called The Sight of 

pn wme visions covered with flijW,bytheEev.J.Fumiss,C.S.S.E., 

Vikes], which is a conspicuous published 'permissu superiomm,' 

nataiB in the Mohammedan pic- by Duf^ (Dublin and London). 

tins of the future world, appears It is a detailed description of the 

^■7 often in Catholic visions. See dungeons of hell, and a few sen- 

0ng. Tut. iv. 33 ; St. Greg. BicU, tences may serve as a sample. * Seel 

IT. 36; and the vision of ^hmdale, on the middle of that red-hot floor 

aBdepieire. stands a girl ; she looks about six- 

'Few Englishmen, I imagine, teen years old. Her feet are bare. 

m Bwaie of the infamoos publica- She has neither shoes nor stockings. 

tUMU written with this object, that . . . Listen ! she speaks. She 

tie dicolated by the Catholic says, I have been standing on this 

priests among the poor. I have red-hot floor for years. Day and 

before me a tract * for children and night my only standing-place has 
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overwrought fancy seemed to see hideous beings hoyenng 
around, and hell itself yawning to receive its victim. St 
Gregory describes how a monk, who, though apparantlj a 
man of exemplary and even saintly piety, had been accus- 
tomed secretly to eat meat, saw on his deathbed a feaifiil 
dragon twiniog its tail round his body, and, with open javs, 
sucking his breath ; ^ and how a little boy of five years old, 
who had learnt from his father to repeat blasphemous words, 
saw, as he lay dying, exulting daemons who were waiting to 
carry him to hell.^ To the jaundiced eye of the theologian^ 
all nature seemed stricken and forlorn, and its brightnesB and 
beauty suggested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. 
The redbreast, according to one popular l^end, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the sonla d 
unbaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing the flames.^ In the calm, still hour of eveoizig^ 



been this red-hot floor. . . . Look was veiy good to this child. Voy 

at my bumt and bleeding feet. Let likely God saw it wotdd get mow 

me go off this burning floor for one and worse, and wotdd neTW lepoiti 

moment, only for one single short and so it would have to bepnnulMd 

moment. . . . The fourth dungeon much more in hell. So Ghod in Si 

is the boiling kettle ... in the mercy called it out of the noM is 

middle of it there is a boy. . . its early childhood.' If the ztadtf 

His eyes are burning like two burn- desires to follow this subject AI^ 

ing coals. Two long flames come ther, he may glance over a ooiD' 

out of his ears. . . . Sometimes panion tract by the same revereod 

he opens his mouth, and blazing gentleman, called A TerriJbiU J^ 

fire rolls out. But listen ! there is ment on a Little Child; and alio* 

a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . book on Edit translated from ^ 

The blood is boiling in the scalded Italian of Pinamonti, and ^ 

veins of that boy. The brain is illustrations depicting the vaiiotf 

boiling and bubbling in his head, tortures. 
The marrow is boiling in his bones. * St. Greg. Dial, iv. 88 

. . . The fifth dungeon is the red- ^ Ibid. iy. 18. 

hot oven. . . . The little child is • Alger's History qf th ^ 

in this red-hot oven. Hear how trine of a Future I^e (NewYoA 

it screams to come out. See how 1866), p. 414. The ignis fataaa**^ 

it turns and twists itself about in sometimes supposed to be theflO^ 

the fire. It beats its head against of an unbaptised child. llieieA* 

the roof of the oven. It stamps its believe, another Catholic leg^ 

little feet on the floor. . . . God about the redbreast^ of a ^^ 
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rhen the peasant boy asked why the sinldng sun, as it dipped 
eneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
QBwered, in the words of an old Saxon catechism^ because it 
I then looking into hell.' 

It is related in the vision of Timdale, that as he gazed 
pon the burning plains oi hell, and listened to the screams 
f ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
offerers, the cry broke from hia lips, ^ Alas, Lord ! what 
rath is there in what I have so often heard — ^the earth is 
lied with the mercy of God V^ It is, indeed, one of the 
lOBt curious things in moral history, to observe how men 
rho were sincerely indignant with Pagan writers for attri- 
uting to their divinities the frailties of an occasional jealousy 
r an occasional sensuality — ^for representing them, in a word, 
ike men of mingled characters and passions — ^have neverthe- 
3SB unscruptdously attributed to their own Divinity a d^ree 
f cruelty which may be confidently said to transcend the 
ttmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. Neither 
STero nor Phalaris could have looked complacently for ever on 
mllions enduring the torture of fire — most of them because 
}f a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
Hbar ancestors, or because they had adopted some mistaken 
oonclusion on intricate questions of history or metaphysics.' 



liferent kind — ^thatits breast was cmst of the earth, which is the 

itained with blood when it was wall of hell, and thus making the 

tiybg to pnll ont the thorns from whole reyolve, as the squirrel by 

w» crown of Ohrist. climbing turns its cage ! {JJEnfer 

* Wright's Purgatory of St. decrit par cevx qfti Font vu, -p. 151.) 

fttriek, p. 26. M. Delepierre * Delepierre, p. 70. 

Wee a curious theory of Father ' Thus, in a book which was 

Hudooin (who is chiefly known attributed (it is said erroneously) to 

^ Ms suggestion that the classics Jeremy Taylor, we find two singu- 

^tto oomposed by the mediseval larly imrhetorical and unimpas- 

^^01^) that the rotation of the sioned chapters, deliberately enu- 

cutli is caused by the lost souls raerating the most atrocious acts 

^i^ to escape £rom the fire that of cruelty in human history, and 

1> tt the centre of the globe, climb- maintaining that they are surpassed 

^ in consequence, on the inner by the tortures inflicted by the 

▼OL. II. Q 



\ 
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To those who do not regard such teaching as true, it must 
appear without exception the most odious in the rehgiom 
history of the world, subversive of the very foundations rf 
morals, and well fitted to transform the man who at oddb 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity. Of the writers of tha mediaeval period, certBinlj 
one of the two or three most eminent was Peter Lombud, 
whose ' Sentences,' though now, I believe, but little mdf 
were for a long time the basis of all theological literatarein 
Europe. More than four thousand theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them^ — among otfaen, 
Albert the Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas AquiiuML 
Nor is the work unworthy of its former reputation. Oalm, 
clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the author professes to er- 



Deity. A few instances will suffice, is more loathsome and noAToagr 

Certain persons ' put rings of iron, than a million of dead dogs? . • • 

stuck full ofsharp points of needles, Bonaventure saTS, if one of ^ 

about their arms and feet, in such danmed were brought into thb 

a manner as the prisoners could world it were sufficient to iofo^ 

not move without wounding them- the whole earth. ... We a» 

selves ; then they compassed them amazed to think of the iuhvaoBSSfJ 

about with fire, to the end that, of Phalaris, who roasted menilivB 

standing still, they might be burnt in his brazen bull. That irtf * 

alive, and if they stirred the sharp joy in respect of that fiie of li^ 

points pierced their flesh This torment . . . compriij 

What, then, shall be the torment as many torments as the bodjroi 

of the damned where they shall man has joints, sinews, arteries 

bum eternally without dying, and &c., being caused by that yenet»- 

without possibility of removing? ting and real fire, of which thi* 

. . . Alexander, the son of Hyr- temporal fire is but a painted fc* 

canus, caused eight hundred to be ... What comparison will thtf* 

crucified, and whilst they were yet be between burning for a hundj*^ 

alive caused their wives and chil- years' space, and to be b^i^^ 

dren to be murdered before their without interruption as long ai^ 

eyes, that so they might not die is God?* — ContemplcUiont o» 7* 

once, but many deaths. This rigour State of Man, book ii. ch. 6-7» * 

shall not be wanting in hell. . . . Heber's Edition of the wopk8 ^ 

Mezentius tied a living body to. a Taylor. 

dead until the putrefied exhalations * Perrone, HistoruB lM^ 

of the dead had killed the living, cum Philosophia oomparata S^^^f^ 

. . . What is this in respect of «w, p. 29. Peter Lombard's ^ 

hell, when each body of the damned was published in a.d. 1160. 



^ 
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pound the whole system of Catholic theology and ethics, 
emd to reveal the interdependence of their various parts. 
Haying explained the position and the duties, he proceeds to 
Bxamine the prospects, of man. He maintains that untQ the 
^y of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
oontinually see one another; but that, in the succeeding 
Btemity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world; and he concludes his great work by this 
most impressive passage : ' In the last place, we must enquire 
whether the s^ht of the punishment of the condemned will 
impair the glory of the blest, or whether it will augment 
their beatitude. Concerning this, Gr^ory says the sight of 
&e punishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude of 
fche just ; for when it is accompanied by no compassion it can 
be no diminution of happiness. And although their own 
foys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater glory they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by grace they have 

escaped The elect will go forth, not indeed locally, 

but by intelligence, and by a clear vision, to behold the 

txxrtore of the impious, and as they see them they will not 

giieve. Their minds will be sated with joy as they gaze on 

the unspeakable anguish of the impious, rettuning thanks 

for their own freedom. Thus Esaias, describing the torments 

of the impious, and the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, 

flays : " The elect in truth will go out and will see the corpses 

of men who have prevaricated against TTinn ; their worm 

ynSl not die, and they will be to the satiety of vision to all 

flesh, that is to the elect. The just man will rejoice when 

lie shall see the vengeance." ' ^ 



* 'Postremo quseritur, Anpcena passio miserisB non erit, minnere 

NpolKmim visa decoloret gloriam beatorom Isetitiam non Talebit. Et 

o^tooxn? an eorom beatitndini licet jnstis sua gandia snfficiant, 

{<o&ciat? De hoc ita Gregorins ad majorem gloriam yident poenas 

TO, Apad amTnum justorgm non ob- malorom qnas per gratiam evase- 

"iscat beatitndinem aspecta poena rant. . . . Egredientur ergo electi, 

^loborom; quia ubi jam com- non loco, sedintelligentia vol visione 

q2 
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This passion for visions of heaven and hell was, in fsuB^ 
,& natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic definition^ 
which had raged during the fifth century. It was natarfti 
that men, whose curiosity had left no conceivable question of 
theology undefined, should have endeavoured to desciibe 
with corresponding precision the condition of the deftd 
Much, however, was due to the hallucinations of soHtaiy 
and ascetic life, and much more to deliberate impostoie. 
It is impossible for men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and superstition speedily discovered remedial 
to allay the fears it had created. If a malicious dsemon was 
hovering around the believer, and if the jaws of hell were 
opening to receive him, he was defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels ; a lavish gift to a church or monasteiy 
could always enlist a saint in his behalf, and priestly power 
could protect him against the dangers which priestly sagadtjr 
had revealed. When the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a dead man, the latter were found by &r ^ 
preponderate; but a priest of St. Lawrence came in, and 
turned the scale by throwing down among the former » 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altar. ^ Dagobert was snatched from the very arms of daemons 
by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.^ Charlemagne 
was saved, because the monasteries he had built outweigh^ 



manifesta ad videndum impiorum Lsetabitur Justus cam Tiderit Tio- 

cmdatus ; quos videntes non dolore dictam.' — ^Peter Lombard, M^ 

afficientur sed Isetitia satiabuntur, lib. iy. finis. These amiable vi^^ 

agentes gratdas de sua liberatione have often been expressed both ^7 

visa impiorum ineffabili calamitate. Catholic and by Puntan divines. Se8 

Unde Esaias impiorum tormenta Alger's Doctrine of a Future M^ 

describens et ex eorum yisione Ise- p. 541. 

titiam bonorum exprimens, ait, * Legenda Aurea. There is * 

E re entur electi scilicet et vide- curious fresco representing ^ 

bunt cadavera virorum qui prsevB' transaction, on the portal of ^ 

)|. sunt in me. Vermis eorum church of St. Lorenzo, nefar EoB* 
detor et ignis non extin- * Aimoni, De Crestis FrcMOsrf!^ 

t ^flfeorant usque ad satietatem iJw^ iv. 34. 
"li eami, id est electis. 



bunt cadavera 
^^lHllli sunt in 
jp^^^Htarietor 
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his evil deecl&^ Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate 
their guilt. To amass relics, to acquire t^e patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became the 
chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the imseen 
world were nnfolded, the more men sought tranquillity by 
the consolations of superstition.' 

The extent to which the custom of materialising religion 
was carried, can only be adequately realised by those who 
haye examined the mediaeval literature itself. That which 
strikes a student in perusing this literature, is not so much 
the existence of t^ese ' superstitions, as their extraordinary 
multiplication, the many thousands of grotesque miracles 
wrought bv saints, monasteries, or relics, that were delibe- 
rately asserted and universally believed. Christianity had 
iuasumed a form that was quite as polytheistic and quite as 
idolatrous as the ancient Paganism. The low level of intel- 
lectual cultivation, t^e religious feelings of half-converted 
barbarians, the interest^ of the clergy, the great social im- 
portance of the monast^es, and perhaps also the custom of 
compounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, which 
was so general in the penal system of the barbarian tribes, 
combined in their different ways, with the panic created by 
tiie fear of hell, in driving men in the same direction, and 
the wealth and power of the clergy rose to a point that 
enabled them to overshadow all other classes. They had 
found, as has been well said, in another world, the standing- 



' Turpin's Chronicle, ch. 32. In ces sifecles grossieps que Tavarice 

the yision of Watlin, however (a.d. ^toit le premier attribut de Dien, 

'tU\ Charlemagne was seen tor- et que les saints faisoient un com- 

toied in purgatory on account of merce de leur credit et de leur pro- 

his excessive love of women. (De- tection. De-la les richesses im- 

lepienre, UEnfe/r <Ucrit par ceux menses donn^es aux ^glises par des 

^ Vont iju, pp. 27-28.) hommes dont les moeurs deshono- 

* As the Abbi Mably observes': roient la religion.' — Observations 

* On croyoit en quelque sorte dans sur VHist, de France, i. 4. 
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point of ArchimedeB from which they conld move this. No 
other system had ever appeared so admirably fitted to endure 
for ever. The Church had crushed or silenced every oppo- 
nent in Christendom. It had an absolute control over 
education in all its branches and in all its stages. It had 
absorbed all the speculative knowledge and art of Eun^ 
It possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military power. 
It had so directed its teaching, that everything which terri- 
fied or distressed mankind drove men speedily into its aniu^ 
and it had covered Europe with a vast network of insti- 
tutions, admirably adapted to extend and perpetuate ito 
p6wer. In addition to all this, it had guarded with con- 
summate skill all the approaches to its citadeL Eref/ 
doubt was branded as a sin, and a long course of doiiU 
must necessarily have preceded the rejection of its tenelB. 
All the avenues of enquiiy were painted with images d 
appalling sufiering, and of malicious daemons. No sooner 
did the worshipper b^ui to question any article of £dth, or 
to lose his confidence in the virtue of the ceremonies of lus 
Church, than he was threatened with a doom that no huioan 
heroism could brave, that no imagination could contempla^ 
undismayed. 

Of all the sufiering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of ignorance and superstition dared to 
break loose from the trammels of their Church, and who laid 
the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is this whidi 
was probably the most poignant, and which is the leas* 
realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with much vivid- 
ness gigantic massacres like those of the Albigenses or rf 
St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, too, the tortures of th® 
rack and of the boots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and the do^ 
fire. We can estimate, though less perfectly, the angois^ 
which the bold enquirer must have undergone from the 
desertion of those he most dearly loved, from the hatred rf 
mankind, from the malignant calumnies that were heaped 
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apon his name. Bnt in the chamber of his own soul, in the 
hours of his solitary meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was stiU more acute. Taught from his 
earliest childhood to regard the abandonment of his here- 
ditary opinions as the most deadly of crimes, and to ascribe 
it to the instigation of deceiving daemons, persuaded that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of everlasting torture, his imagination saturated with images 
of the most hideous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the world, stiiiggling with his difficulties and his 
doubts. There existed no rival sect in which he could take 
refnge, and where, in the professed agi*eement of many minds, 
lie could forget the anathemas of the Church. Physical 
icience, that has disproved the theological theories which 
attribute death to human sin, and suffering to Divine ven- 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
ntervention — historical criticism, which hos dispelled so 
uany imposing fabrics of belief, traced so many elaborate 
raperstitions to the normal action of the undisciplined imagi- 
lation, and explained and defined the successive phases of 
religious progress, were both unknown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
i|^peared a confirmation of the dark threats of the theologian. 
A, spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated as the first 
Di duties, and exhibited on all subjects and in all forms, 
pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can estimate 
aright the obstacles against which a sincere enquirer in such 
«n age must have struggled 1 Who can conceive the secret 
anguish he must have endured in the long months or years 
during which rival arguments gained an alternate sway 
over his judgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable 1 And even when his mind was convinced, his 
imagination would still often revert to his old belief. Our 
thoughts in affcer years flow spontaneously, and even uncon- 
sciously, in the channels that are formed in youth. In 
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momentB when the controlling judgment has relaxed ill 
grasp, old intellectual habits reassume their sway, and 
images painted on the imagination will live, when the intel- 
lectual propositions on which they rested have been whd]|f 
abandoned. In hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drov- 
siness, in the feverish and anxious moments that aro knowB 
to all, when the mind floats passively upon the stream, the 
phantoms which reason had exorcised must have oftoa le- 
appeared, and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must han 
entered into his soul. 

It is one of the greatest of the many services thafc wen 
I'endered to mankind by the Troubadours, that they out 
such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by wiaA 
the monks had been accustomed to terrify mankind, ihA 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed thenL* 
Whether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by tiid 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers who 
grew up under the shelter of Mohammedanism, could havB 
ever unwound the chains that had bound it, may well te 
questioned. The growth of towns, which mtdtiplied secular 
interests and feelings, the revival of learning, the depreesioii 
of the ecclesiastical classes that followed the crusades, and, at 
last, the dislocation of Christendom by the IteformatioDy 
gradually impaired the ecclesiastical doctrine, which ceaaed 
to be realised before it ceased to be believed. There was, 
however, another doctrine which exercised a still greater 
influence in augmenting the riches of the clergy, and itt 
making donations to the Church the chief part of religioo* 
I allude, of course, to the doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modem apologist for the middle ag^ 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and vei7 
characteiistic eulogy, because, as he says, by providing • 



* Many curious examples of the are given by Delepierre, p. ^^:'7 
way in which the Troubadours bur- Wright's Vwrgatory of St. Pairi^* 
lesqucd the monkish visions of hell 47-52. 
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[te pimishineiLt graduated to every variety of guilt, and 
ipted for those who, without being suf&dently virtuous 
paflB at once into heaven, did not appear sufficiently 
ions to pass into hell, it formed an indispensable cor- 
tive to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of eternal 
lieAunent.^ This is one of those theories which, though 
eedingly popular with a class of writers who are not without 
.nenoe in our day, must appear, I think, almost grotesque 
those who have examined the actual operation of the 
itiine during the middle ages. According to the practical 
cfaing of the Church, the expiatory powers at the disposal 
its clergy were so great, that those who died believing its 
itrines, and fortified in their last hours by its rites, had no 
lae whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
od, those who died external to the Church bad no prospect 
entering into purgatory. This latter was designed alto- 
liher for true believers ; it was chiefly preached at a time 
len no one was in the least disposed to question the powers 
the Church to absolve any crime, however heinous, or to 
36 the worst men from hell, and it was assuredly never 
girded in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the popular 
icfcores of purgatory were so terrific that it may be doubted 
hether the imagination could ever fully realise, though the 
itt(m could easily recognise, the difference between this state 
ad iliat of the lost. The fire of purgatory, according to the 
u«t eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell — a literal 
^ prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. The de- 
molitions of the pulpit described the sufferings of the saved 
^ in purgatory as incalculably greater than any that were 
^tiredby the most wretched mortals upon earth.* The rude 



Comte Philosophie positive, joies si on les compare a uno se- 

^* ▼. p. 269. oonde des peines du purgatoire. 

'Saint-Bemard, dans son ser- *'Iinaginez-Tous done, d^licates 

^'^Jkoiritu Humberti, affirmeque dames,"ditlep6peValladier(1613) 

^ les tonrments de cette vie sont dans son sermon du S"** dimanche 
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artists of mediseyalisiii exhausted their efforts in depictmg 
the writhings of the dead in the flames that endided them. 
Innnmerahle visions detaQed with a ghastly minuteofiBB the 
various kinds of torture they underwent,^ and the numk, 
who descrihed what he professed to have seen, usually endad 
by the characteristic moral, that could men only realise thon^ 
sufferings, they would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their 
friends from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who had been slow in paying 
theii* tithes.^ St. Gregory tells a curious story of a maa 
who was, in other respects, of admirable virtue ; but wbo, 



\ 



de TAyent, " d'estre an travers de living fire like to that of hell! uA. 

Y06 cheneto, but vostre petit feu we, while able to make them fnt 

pour une centaine d'ans : ce n'est and happy, shall we stand like in- 

rienan respect d'un moment de par- interest^ spectators ? * 'StAflrtii 

gatoire. Mais si yous vistes jamais is of opinion that the paim of ft 

tirer qnelqn'un k qnatre chevanx, soul in purgatoiy during the ism 

quelqu*un brusler k petit feu, en- required to open and sfaat OM^ 

ragerdefaimoudesoif,uneheurede eye is more severe thanirfiitSt 

purgatoire est pire que tout cela.^' ') LEiwrence suffered on the gridinn^ 

— Meray, Les Litres Pr^Aeurs and much more to the same efti^ 

(Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an ex- {Purgatory opened to the PkifV 

tremely curious and suggestive theFaitJ^td. Bichard8on,Loiido^ 
book). I now take np the first * See Delepierre, Wright, aw 

contemporary book of popular Ca- Alger. 

tholic devotion on this subject which * This appears fiK>m the TisioB 

is at hand, and read : ' Compared of Thurcill. (Wright's Ptfiya**? 

with the pains of purgatory, then, of St. Patrick, p. 42.j BrwnptCB 

all those wounds and dark prisons, ( C^ron/co^) tells of an English bn^ 

all those wild beasts, hooks of iron, lord who had refused to pay vA^ 

red-hotplates, &c., which the holy St. Augustine, having vainly W^ 

martyrs suffered, are nothing." soned with him, at last eanra^ 

* They (souls in purgatory) are in him by a miracle. JBefbire celefcuf^ 

a real, though miraculous manner, ing mass he ordered allexcommi^ 

tortured by fire, which is of the cated persons to leave the chttf* 

same kind (says Bellarmine) as our whereupon a corpse got out of * 

element fire.* * The Angelic Doctor grave and walked away. Theoor?*» 

affirms'* that the fire which tor- on being questioned, said it vastb^ 

ments the danmed is like the fire body of an ancient Briton whoi^ 

which purges the elect."' 'What fused to pay tithes, and had in co^ 

agony will not those holy souls sequence been ezcommunieatedtf'' 

suffer when tied and bound with danmed. 
the most tormenting chains of a 
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a contested election for the popedom, supported the wrong 
ididate, and without, as it would appear, in any degree 
osiiig to obey the successful candidate when elected, con- 
ned secretly of opinion that the choice was an unwise one. 
t -was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
ling water. ' Whatever may be thought of its other 
ectSy it is impossible to avoid recognising in this teaching a 
Bteg:ly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
lost rises to artistic beauty. A system which deputed its 
lister to go to the unhappy widow in the first dark hour 
her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that he who 
3 dearer to her than all the world besides was now burning 
a fibre, and that he could only be relieved by a gifb of 
ney to the priests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
hout an extraordinary merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the society 
W^estem Europe in the period that elapsed between the down- 
L of the Roman Empire and Charlemagne, during which the 
igious transformations I have noticed chiefly amse, we shall 
met by some formidable difficulties. In the first place, our 
BKterials are very scanty. From the year a.d. 642, when the 
eagre chronicle of Fredigarius closes, to the biography of 
harlemagne by Eginhard, a century later, there is an almost 
nnplete blank in tinistworthy history, and we are reduced 
> a few scanty and very doubtful notices in the chronicles of 
umasteries, the lives of saints, and the decrees of Councils. 
^ secular literature had almost disappeared, and the thought 
f posterity seems to have vanished from the world.^ Of the 
iwt half of the seventh century, however, and of the two 
^turies that preceded it, we have much information from 



' dreg. Dial. iv. 40. rains, et pendant le mSme espace 

' As Sismondi says: * Pendant de temps il n*y ent pas nn peison- 

Qatre-yingts ans, tout au moins, nage puissant qui ne bAtit des 

^*y eut pas un Eranc qui songeAt t-emples pour la post^riti la plus 

tfansmettre A la post^rit^ la m^ pecul^e.' — Hist, des FrangaiSf tome 

'oire des ^y^nements contempo- ii. p. 46. 
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Giegoiy of Tours, and Fredigarius, whose tedious an 
sive pages illustrate with considerable clearness the oc 
races and the dislocation of governments that for o 
existed. In Italy, the traditions and habits of the old 
had in some d^ree reasserted their sway ; but in C 
Church subsisted in the midst of barbarians, whose 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and 
by knowledge. The picture which Gr^dry of Tours ; 
is that of a society which was almost absolutely am 
The mind is fatigued by the monotonous account of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed poHcy, 
to no end, leaving no lasting impress upon the world 
two queens Fr6d6gonde and Brunehaut rise conspicuoi 
other figures for their fierce and undaimted ambition, 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitui 
for the number and atrocity of their crimes. All 
seem to have been almost equally tainted with vio 
read of a bishop named Cautinus, who had to be 
when intoxicated, by four men from the table ; ^ wh 



* Gibbon says of the period Tours. In the conflict of b 

daring which the Merovingian dy- with Eoman Christitinity 

nasty reigned, that ' it would be rism has introduced into < 

difficult'to find anywhere more vice nity all its ferocity with n( 

or less virtue.' Hallam reproduces generosity and magnanin: 

this observation, and adds : * The energy shows itself in at 

facts of these times are of little other cruelty, and even of sa 

importance than as they impress Christianity has given U 

on the mind a thorough notion of rism hardly more than it 

the extreme wickedness of almost stition and its hatred of 

every person concerned in them, and unbelievers. Througl 

and consequently of the state to sassinations, parricides, an 

which society was reduced.* — Hist, cides intermingle with ai 

of the Middle Ages^ ch. i. Dean and rapes.' — History of Lot 

Milman is equally imfavourable tianity, vol. i. p. 365. 

and emphatic in his judgment. * It * Grog. Tur. iv. 1 2. Greg 

is difficult to conceive a more dark tions (v. 41) another bis] 

and odious state of society than used to become so intozicai 

that of France under her Merovin- be unable to stand ; and i 

gian kings, the descendants of face, after describing the 

Clovis, as described by Gregory of sensuality of the clergy of . 
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bbe .refusal of one of his priests to surrender some private 
roperty, deliberately ordered that priest to be buried aUve, 
od who, when the victim, escaping by a happy chance &om 
10 sepulchre in which he had been immured, revealed the 
rime, received no greater punishment than a censure.* The 
x>rst sovereigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. 
"rSd^onde deputed two clerks to murder Childebert,' and 
[lother derk to murder Brunehaut ;^ she caused a bishop of 
louen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and an arch- 
eacon being her accomplices;^ and she found in another 
iflhop, named ^gidius, one of her most devoted instruments^ 
od friends.^ The pope, St. Gregory the Great, was an 
rdent flatterer of Brunehaut.^ Gundebald, having murdered 
is three brothers, was consoled by St. Avitus, the bishop of 
TjBDJOB, who, without intimating the slightest disapprobation 
f tihe act, assured him that by removing his rivals he had 
leeiL a providential agent in preserving the happiness of his 
wqple.' The bishoprics were filled by men of notorious 
iebauchery, or by grasping misers.^ The priests sometimes 
oeilebrated the sacred mysteries ' gorged with food and dull 
wifli wine.'^ They had already begun to carry arms, 
Bad Gregory tells of two bishops of the sixth century 



<^ that there are some bishops nuebat regni felidtas numeram re- 

'oil l^tCdicant se fomicarios galium personamm.' 
^achilteros non esse, sed simt ' See the empliatic testimony of 

•l«ioii et injnriocd/ &c. — Ep. St. Boniface in the eighth century, 

xlii. * Mode autem maxima ex parte per 

' Qng. Tur. iv. 12. ciyitates episcopates sedes traditse 

* lUd. riii 29. She gave them sunt laicis cupidis ad possidendxmi, 
^fbot with hollow grooves, filled vel adulteratis derids, scortato- 
^Itk poison, in the blades. ribus et pnblicanis ssecolariter ad 

* find. yii. 20. per&uendmn.' — EpiatTlix. * ad Za- 
■*IUd.yiii. 31^1. chariam.' The whole epistle con- 
'Ibid. T. 19. tains an appalling picture of the 
' See his Teiy carious corre- clerical vices of the times. 

^fotAmee with her. — Ep. vi. 5, *More than one Council made 

A^(H>; iz. 11, I17;-Jd. 62-63. decrees about this. See the Vie 

' Avitus, JBp, v.jfle adds : ' Mi- de St, LSger, by Dom Pitra, pp. 

172-177. 
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who had killed many enemies with their own hands.^ Tban 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atrodoiB 
domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigns who were not 
guilty of at least one deliberate mnrder. Never, periiapiy 
was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged and agoniaDg 
forms of death, more common. We read, among other afcro- 
eities, of a bishop being driven to a distant place of exik 
npon a bed of thorns;' of a king burning together his iMr 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their dangihters;' of ft 
queen condenming a daughter she had had by a fbrmer nitf- 
riage to be drowned, lest her beauty should excite the paaaicioi 
of her husband ; ^ of another queen endeavouring to Strang 
her daughter with her own hands ;^ of an abbot, compelliiiig 
a poor man to abandon his house, that he might coaauSi 
adultery with his wife, and being murdered, together "with la 
partner, in the act ;^ of a prince who made it an halntaal 
amusement to torture his slaves with Are, and who hanfA 
two of them alive, because they had married without Us 
permission ; ^ of a bishop's wife, who, besides other cnsosBt 
was accustomed to mutilate men and to torture women, ^ 
applying red-hot irons to the most sensitive parts of their 
bodies ; * of great numbers who were deprived of their ean 




' Greg. Tnr. iv. 43. St. Boni- husband within' the prednct* rf 

face, at a much later period (aj). the monastery, that he mi^^t mtf' 

742), talks of bishops * Qui pug- der him. 
nant in exercitu armati et effun- ' Ibid. v. 3. 

dunt propria manu sanguinem ho- " Ibid. viii. 39. She was gv^^ 

minum.' — Ep, xlix. of many other crimes, which tto 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 26. historian says * it is better to pa«i* 
» Ibid. iv. 20. silence.* The bishop himself m 

* Ibid. iii. 26. * Ibid. ix. 34. been guilty of outrageous and tio* 

* Ibid. viii. 19. Gregory says lent tyranny. The marriage » 
this story should warn cler- ecclesiastics appears at this tiiD* 
gymen not to meddle with the to have been common in Oaolf 
wives of other people, but 'content though the best men commonly dft* 
themselves with those that they may sorted their wives When they W* 
possess without crime/ The abbot ordained. Another bishop's wife (i^* 
had previously tried to seduce the 36) was notorious for her tyranijy 
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\y tortured through several days, and at last burnt 
broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the 
ler long and in some respects great though guilty 
1 into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
Jen subjected for three days to various kinds of 
'as led out on a camel for the derision of the army, 
t bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed 
[nits course.^ 

yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
All llteratiire had become sacred. Heresy of 
id was rapidly expiring. The priests and monks 
ired enormous power, and their wealth was inor- 
increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily aban- 
air thrones for the monastic life.^ The seventh 
vMch, together with the eighth, forms the darkest 
* the dark ages, is &mous in the hagiology as 
»roduced more saints than any other century, 
nt of the martyrs.* 

lanner in which events were regarded by historians 
azoeedingly characteristic. Our principal authority, 

^ns, xlii. The histo- nombre considerable de saints qu'il 

}es Clotaire as a perfect a produits. . . . Aucun si^le n'a 

Gluristian graces. iti ainsi glorifi^ sauf TAge des 

izi^e si^e on compte martyrs dont Dien s'est r^rvi de 

9sements religienx des compter le nombre. Chaque ann^ 

la Loire et des bouches foumit sa moisson, chaque jour a 

anx Vosges.' — Ozanam, sa gerbe. ... Si done il plait A 

naniquesj tome ii. p. 93. Dieu et an Ohrist de repandre a 

folloiving centuries the pleines mains sur im si^e les 

al wealUi was enor- splendenrs des saints, qn*importe 

reesed. que lliistoire et la gloire hnmaine 

lew of Westminster (A.D. en tiennent pea compte?' — ^Pitra, 

a of no less than eight Vie de 8t. Lkger, Introd. p. x.-xi. 

ffi having done this. This learned and very (^ednlons 

epti&me si^e est celui wTiter(who is now a cardinal) after- 

[01 a donn6 le plus de wards says that we have the record 

calendrier.' — Sismondi, of more than eight hundred saints 

Trance, tome ii. p. 50. of the seventh century. (Introd. p, 

bean titre du septiime Izxx.) 
le v6habilitation cest le 
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Gr^ory of Tours, was a bishop of great eminenoe, and s 
man of the most genuine piety, and of very strong affections.* 
He describes his work as a record ' of the virtues of saiiitB, 
and the disasters of nations ; ' ^ and the student who tains to 
his pages from those of the Pagan historians, is not more 
struck by the extreme prominence he gives to ecclesiastical 
events, than by the uniform manner in which he viewB 
all secular events in their religious aspect, as govecnfid 
and directed by a special Providence. Yet, in questions 
where the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
is concerned, his ethics sometimes exhibit the most singaltf 
distortion. Of this, probably the most impressive ezampb 
is the manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of orthodoxy.* Having 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Greffxej 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration, how thit 
chieftain, as the first-fruits of his doctrine, professed to bb 
grieved at seeing that part of Graul was held by an Arisn 
sovereign; how he accordingly resolved to invade and 
appropriate that territory ; how, with admirable piety, 1» 
commanded his soldiers to abstain from all devastations wben 
traversing the territory of St. Martin, and how several 
miracles attested the Divine approbation of the expedition* 
The war — ^which is the first of the long series of profeasedlj 
religious wars that have been undertaken by Christians- 
was fully successful, and Clovis proceeded to direct bis 
ambition to new fields. In his expedition against the 
Arians, he had found a faithful ally in his relative Sigheber^ 
the old and infirm king of the Bipuarian Franks. Olo^ 
now proceeded artfully to suggest to the son of Sighebert 
the advantages that son might obtain by his father's des^ 
The hint was taken. Sighebert was murdered, and Clovis 



* See, e.g., the very touching pas- ' Lib. ii. Prologae. 

8age abont the death of his diil- ' Greg. Tur. ii. 27-43. 

dren, t. 35. 
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sent ambassadors to the parricide, professing a warm Mend- 
ship, but with secret orders on the first opportunity to kill 
him. This being done, and the kingdom being left entirely 
without a head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of 
Sighebert; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them ; ^ 
but suggested that, as they were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The proposi- 
tion was received with acclamation. The warriors elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the episcopal historian, 
'dovis received the treasures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Every day God caused his 
enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
because he walked with a right heart before the Lord, and 
did the things that were pleasing in His sight.' ^ Bjs 
tmbition was, however, still unsated. He proceeded, in a 
Boccession of expeditions, to unite the whole of Gaul under 
bis sceptre, invading, defeating, capturing, and slaying the 
kwfnl sovereigns, who were for the most part his own 
relations. Having secured himself against dangers from 
without, by killing all his relations, with the exception of 
big wife and children, he is reported to have lamented 
before his courtiers his isolation, declaring that he had no 
rdationB remaining in the world to assist him in his 
tdversiiy ; but this speech, Gregory assures us, was a strata- 
gem ; for the king desired to discover whether any possible 
pretender to the throne had escaped his knowledge and his 



^ He observes how impoBsible it ' 'Prostemebat enim quotidie 

inM that he could be guilty of shed- Deus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius, 

^m tbe blood of a relation : * Sed et augebat regnum ejus eo quod 

i& fflB ego nequaquam conscius ambu^ret recto corde coram eo, et 

Hon. Nee enim possum sanguinem faceret quae placita erant in oculis 

TMentum mecrum effundere.* — ejus.' — Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 
J.Tur. 1140. 

VOL. n. R 
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sword. Soon after, he died, full of years and hononrSy and 
was buried in a cathedral which he had built. 

Haying recounted all these things with munoTed com. 
posure, Gregory of Tours requests his reader to permit him 
to pause, to draw the moral of the history. It is tbe 
admirable manner in which Providence guides all things 
for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning the Trinity 
are strictly orthodox. Having briefly referred to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and David, all of whom are said to 
have intimated the correct doctrine on this subject, and 
all of whom were exceedingly prosperous, he passes to more 
modem times. ' Arius, the impious founder of the impioas 
sect, his entrails having fallen out, passed into the flames of 
hell ; but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Trinity, though exiled on that account, found his coimtry in 
Paradise. The King Clovis, who confessed the Trinityi 
and by its assistance crushed the heretics, extended his 
dominions through all Gaul. Alaric, who denied the Trinity, 
was deprived of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, was punished in the future world.' ^ 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not qiiite 
such striking, instances of the degree in which the moral 
judgments of this unhappy age were distorted by superstition.' 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appeared to 
the popular mind immeasurably more important than what 



> Lib. iii. Prologue. St. Avitus bishop who made a Danish noUft* 

enumerates in glowing terms the man drunk, that he might chM^ 

Christian virtues of Clovi8(^.xli.), him out of an estate, which w told 

but, as thiswas in a letter addressed with much approbation. Walter ® 

to the king himself, the eulogy may Hemingford records, with exceflriw 

easily be explained. delight, the well-lmown stoiy of 

* Thus Hallam says: 'There are the Jews who were persuaded by 

continual proofs of immorality in the captain of their vessel to mSk. 

the monkish historians. In the on the sands at low water till tto 

history of Rumsey Abbey, one of rising tide drowned them.' — ^Hal- 

our best documents for Anglo-Saxon lam's Middle Ages ( 1 2th ed.), liL p. 

times, we have an anecdote of a 306. 



i 
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re should now call the fundamental principles of right 
ad wrong. A law of Charlemagne, and also a law of the 
axons, condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent,^ 
nless the priest was satisfied that it was a matter of absolute 
eoessitj. The moral enthusiasm of the age chiefly drove 
len to abandon their ciyic or domestic duties, to immure 
lemselves in monasteries, and to waste their strength by 
rolonged and extravagant maceration.^ Yet, in the midst 
f all this superstition, there can be no question that in 
sme respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
!he monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
sylums for the multitudes who had been persecuted by 
bear enemies, constituted an invaluable counterpoise to the 
ode military forces of the time, fiamiliarised the imagination 
f men. with religious types that could hardly fail in some 
agree to soften the character, and led the way in most 
lanas of peaceful labour. When men, filled with admiration 
t the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
lustrious saint, made pilgrimages to behold him, and found 
im attired in the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
xid with a scythe on his shoulder, superintending the labours 
f the farmers,^ or sitting in a small attic mending lamps,^ 
whatever other benefit they might derive from the interview, 
iey could scarcely fSedl to return with an increased sense of 



' Ganciaiii, Leffea Barbarorum, cinq cens trente-neuf, s*il ne s'en 

^I iii. p. 64. Canciani notices, repentoit : et ja9oit qu'il se repen- 

^^ among the Poles the teeth of tist si estoit-il peudu par compas- 

"^1 <yflP*iMling persons were pulled sion).' — Dimonomanie d€s SorcierSj 

^^ The following passage, from p. 216. 

^o&i, is, I thinlc, very remarkable : ' A long list of examples of ex- 

'1<IB loix et canons veulent qu'on treme maceration, from lives of the 

fBdoone aux h^r^tiqnes repentis saints of the seventh and eighth 

(ftttbien que les magistrats en centuries is g^yen by Pitra, Vie de 

fidqiies lieux par cy-devant, y ont St. L^g^* Introd. pp. cv.-cvii. 

n td esgard, que celui qui avoit ' This was related of St. Equi- 

fiaDgi6 de la chair au Vendredy tins. — Greg. Dialog, i. 4. 

Bitoit brusU tout vi^ comme il fut * Ibid. i. 5. This saint was 

Sy'et en la ville d*Angers Tan mil named Constantius. 

b2 
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the dignity of labour. It was probably at this time as miidK 
for the benefit of the world as of the Ghnrchy that tiie 
eoclesiaBtical sanctuaries and estates should remain inviohtey 
and the numerous legends of Divine punishment haYiDg 
OTertaken those who transgressed them,^ attest the zeal witii 
which the clergy sought to establish that inviolability. Tbe 
great sanctity that was attached to holidays was also in 
important boon to the servile classes. The celebration of tiie 
first day of the week, in commemoration of the resorreciaan, 
and as a period of religious exercises, dates from the eBrHes^ 
age of the Church. The Christian festival was carafollj 
distinguished from the Jewish Sabbath, with which it sever 
appears to have been confounded till the dose of the six- 
teenth century ; but some Jewish converts, who consideied 
the Jewish law to be still in force, observed both days. Is 
general, however, the Christian festival alone was ohserved, 
and the Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St. Fftul moBt 
explicitly affirms, no longer rested upon the Christians. The 
grounds of the observance of Sunday were the muakA 
propriety and expediency of devoting a certain portion of 
time to devout exercises, the tradition which traced tie 
sanctdfication of Sunday to apostolic times, and the li^tof 
the Church to appoint certain seasons to be kept holy byite 
members. When Christianity acquired an ascendancy intiie 
Empire, its policy on this subject was manifested in one of 
the laws of Constantine, which, without ma-lnng any direct 
reference to religious motives, ordered that, * on the day of 
the sun,' no servile work should be performed except 



* A vast nnmber of miracles of broken into rebellion, four bishopi^ 

this kind are recorded. See, e.g., with their attendant cleigy, w«Bfc 

Greg. Tur. De Mtraculis, i. 61-66 ; to compose the dispute, and faannS 

Hist. iy. 49. Perhaps the moSt £siiled, ezcommnnicated the mbdii 

singular instance of the violation of whereupon the nuns almost h^A 

the sanctity of the church was that them to death in the ehudu 

by the nuns of a convent founded — Greg. Tur. ix. 41. 
by St. Badegunda. They, having 
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gricaltnie, which, bemg dependent on the weather, could 

LOt, it was thought, be reasonably postponed. Theodosius 

ook a step further, and suppressed the public spectacles on 

hat day. During the centuries that immediately followed 

he dissolution of the Koman Empire, the clergy devoted 

hemselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppression 

f labour both on Sundays and on the other leading Chm'ch 

LolidajB. More than one law was made, forbidding all 

(onday labour, and this prohibition was reiterated by 

ISharlemagne in his Capitularies.^ Several Coundls made 

lecreeB on the subject,^ and several legends were circulated, 

if men who had been afflicted miraculously with disease or 

wiiih death, for having been guilty of this sin.^ Although 

uhe moral side of religion was greatly degraded or forgotten, 

tihere was, as I have already intimated, one important excep- 

tioiL. Charity was so interwoven with the superstitious 

parts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it continued to grow and 

flourish in the darkest period. Of the acts of Queen Bathilda, 

it is said we know nothing except her donations to the 

monasteries, and the charity with which she purchased slaves 

tnd captives, and released them or converted them into 

numkB.^ While many of the bishops were men of gross and 

ttandalous vice, there were always some who laboured 

tanduously in the old episcopal vocation of protecting the 

oppraased, interceding for the captives, and opening their 

ttDctoaEies to the fugitives. St. Germanus, a bishop of Paris, 



' See Gandani, Leges Barharo- iv. 57 ; v. 7. One of these cases, 

nMR, ToL iii. pp. 19, 151. however, was for having worked on 

s Mnchimbrmationabont these the day of St. John tibe Baptist. 

Msnres is given by Dr. Hessey, Some other miracles of the same 

iMiBaimpUm Lectures on Sunday, nature, taken, I believe, from Eng- 

See especially, lect. 8. See, too, glish sources, are given in Hesse/s 

Mbehler, I^e ChristianMme et VEs- Sunday (3rd edition), p. 321. 
^tnarn^ pp. 186-.187. * Compare Fitra, Vie de St.- 

* Giegoiy of Tonn enumerates Liger^-g, 137. Sismondi, Hist, des 

wme instances of this in his extra- Frangais, tome ii. pp. 62-63. 
TBgant book De Miractdis, ii. 11 ; 
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near the close of the sixth oentmy, was especiallj fiunou kt 
his zeal in laDsoming o^itiTeB.^ The fame he acquired ww 
so great, that prisoners are said to hare called npon bim 
to assist them, in the interval between his death and hift 
burial ; and the bodj of the saint becoming miracnbusly 
heavy, it was fciund impossible to cany it to the grave till 
the captives had been released.^ In the midst of the oaiiq>lete 
eclipse of all secular learning, in the midst of a reign of 
ignorance, imposture, and credulity which cannot be panlleied 
in history, there grew up a vast legendary literature, duster- 
ing around ihe form of the ascetic ; and the lives of the saints, 
among very much that is grotesque, childish, and even 
immoral, contain some fragments of the purest and jdo^ 
touching religious poetry.' 

But the chief title of the period we are considering^ to 
the indulgence of posterity, lies in its missionary labooA 
The stream of missionaries which had at first flowed tm 
Palestine and Italy began to flow from the West Tb^ 
Irish monasteries furnished the earliest, and probaHy the 
most numerous, labourers in the field. A great portion d 
the north of England was converted by the Irish monb of 
Lindisfame. The &me of St. Columbanus in Gaul, in 
Germany, and in Italy, for a time even balanced that of Si 
Benedict himself, and the school which he founded at Lraxsd 
became the great seminary for mediaeval missionaries, wliil<^ 



^ 



' See aremarkahle passage from of Alfred.) There was a ^op^ 

his life, cited by Ghiizot, Hist, de la legend that a poor man hs^ 

CiviU$ation en France, zyii*"* le9on. in vain asked alms of some sailoA 

The English hlHtorians contain all the bread in their vessel va^ 

several instances of the activity of turned into stone. (Boger of Wefi' 

charity in the darkest period. Al- dover, a.d. 606.) See, too, anotb^ 

fred and Edward the Confessor legend of charity in Matthev v 

were conspicuous for it. Ethelwolf Westminster, a.d. 611. 
is said to have provided, ' for the * Greg. Tur. Hist, v. 8. ^ 

good of his soul, that, till the day ■ M. Guizot has given sevsi** 

of judgment, one poor man in ten specimens of this (HiatdelaCwil^ 

should be provided with meat, xvii"* le9on), 
drink, and clothing. (Asserts Life 
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be monastery he planted at Bobbio continued to the present 
entcuy. The Irish missionary, St. Gall, gave his name to 
portion of Switzerland he had converted, and a crowd of 
ther Irish missionaries penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany. The movement which began with St. Columba 
1 the middle of the sixth century, was communicated to 
Cngland and Ga,vl about a century later. Early in the 
i^th century it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
it Boni&oe, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
lathtisiasm, which appears to have attracted all that was 
norally best in the Church. During about three centuries, 
uul while Europe had sunk into the most extreme moral, 
intellectual, and political d^radation, a constant stream of 
miadonaiieB poured forth from the monasteries, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future dvi- 
liiKtaon through every land, from Lombardy to Sweden.^ 

On the whole, however, it would be difficult to exaggerate 

^ superstition and the vice of the period between the dis- 

Kdutaon of the Empire and the reign of Charlemagne. But 

in the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 

^ detected, and we may already observe in embryo the 

Biovement which ultimately issued in the crusades, the feudal 

s^Blemy and chivalry. It is exclusively with the moral 

aq[)6ct of this movement that the present work is con- 

^fffoedf and I shall endeavour, in the remainder of this 

^i^tBpter, to describe and explain its incipient stages. It 

<^oiMDB(ied of two parts — a fusion of Christianity with the 



* TluB portion of mediseyalhis- and in the Idifes of the Saints-^ 

toty has lately been well traced especially that of St. Golnmba, by 

°7 Mr. Maclear, in his History of Adamnan. On the Erench mission- 

^^ian Miuions in the Middle aries, see the Benedictine HUt. lii, 

^ (1868). See, too, Montalem- de la France, tome iy. p. 5 ; and on 

^8 3foMe«<fO0Cu20»^; Ozanam's the English missionaries, Sharon 

^^gwmamquea. The original Turner's ERst, of England^ book z. 

°»^terial8 are to be found in Bede, ch. ii. 
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military spirit, and an increasing reverence for secnltf 
rank. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.^ Of 
this military religion Christianity had been at first the 
extreme negation. I have already had occasion to observe 
that it had been one of its earliest rules that no arms should 
be introduced within the church, and that soldiers retanuiig 
even from the most righteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until after a period of penance and purificatum. 
A powerful party, which counted among its leaders Glemeat 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Ongen, Lactantius, and Basil, 
maintained that all warfare was unlawful for those who had 
been converted ; and this opinion had its martyr in the ode- 
brated Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and that therefore he could not 
fight. The extent to which this doctrine was disseminated 
has been suggested with much plausibility as one of th« 
causes of the Diocletian persecution.^ It was the subject of 
one of the reproaches of Celsus ; and Origen, in reply, fiankly 
accepted the accusation that Christianity was incompatible 
with military service, though he maintained that the prayers 
of the Christians were more efficacious than the swords of 
the legions.^ At the same time, there can be no questioii 
that many Christians, from a very eai'ly date, did enlist ii^ 
the army, and that they were not cut off from the Church' 
The legend of the thundering l^on, under Marcus Aureliii8i 
whatever we may think of the pretended miracle, attested 
the fact, and it is expressly asserted by Tertullian.^ Tb^ 



' Dion Chrysostom, Or, ii. (JDe * * Navigamus. et nos vobiacoj? 

Begno). et militanms.* — Tert. J^l xl*V 

* Gibbon, ch. xvi. See, too, Grotius De Jure, i o^. **' 
' Origen, Cds. lib. yiii. 
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irst fury of the Diodetiaii persecution fell upon Christian 
ioldiers, and hy the time of Constantine the army appears 
o have become, in a great degree, Christian. A Council of 
irles, under Constantine, condemned soldiers who, through 
i^Iigious motives, deserted their colours ; and St. Augustine 
;hrew his great influence into the same scale. But even 
Inhere the calling was not r^arded as sinful, it was strongly 
Hsoouraged. The ideal or type of supreme excellence con- 
seived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to .which 
)U their purest moral enthusiasm natiutdly aspired, was the 
patriot and soldier. The ideal of the Catholic legends was 
the ascetic, whose flrst duty was to abandon all secular 
feelings and ties. In most family circles the conflict between 
tihe two principles appeared, and in the moral atmosphere of 
the fourth and flfbh centuries it was almost certain that 
every young man who was animated by any pure or genuine 
eathusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. St. 
liaitin^ St. Eerreol, St. Tarrachus, and St. Victricius, were 
among those who through religious motives abandoned the 
anny.* When TJlphilas translated the Bible into Gothic, he 
is said to have excepted the four books of Kings, through 
^Mr that they might encourage the martial disposition of the 
iMdbarians.^ 

The first influence that contributed to bring the military 
piofiBBsion into friendly connection with religion was the 
tweived doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of affiurs. It was generally taught that all national cata- 
stitopheB were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
^om the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, and 
^t temporal prosperity was the reward of orthodoxy and 



* See an admiiable dissertation subject is frequently referred to by 

^ the opinions of the early Chris- Barbeyrac, Morale dea Fkres^ and 

^B about military service, in Le Grotius, De Jwrty lib. i. cap. ii. 
^t,.fiiaer^)^ton« ckrHimnndt la ' Philostorgius, ii. 5. 
^«rfe, tome i. pp. 81-87. The 
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virtue. A great battle, on the issue of which the fortunes of 
a people or of a monarch depended, was therefore supposed 
to be the special occasion of Providential interposition, and 
the hope of obtaining military success became one of the 
most firequent motives of conversion. The conversion of 
Constantine was professedly, and the conversion of Glovis 
was perhaps really, due to the persuasion that the Divine 
interposition had in a critical moment given them the 
victory; and I have already noticed how large a part must 
be assigned to this order of ideas in facilitating the progres 
of Christianity among the barbarians. When a cross wa& 
said to have appeared miraculously to Constantine, with an 
inscription announcing the victory of the Milvian bridge; 
when the same holy sign, adorned with the sacred moDO- 
gram, was carried in the forefront of the Boman amueB; 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena had biooght- 
from Jerusalem, were converted by the emperor into &■ 
helmet, and into bits for his war-horse, it was evident that 
a great change was passing over the once pacific spirit of tbe 
Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. Northern 
tribes, who had been taught that the gates of the Walhallet 
were ever open to the warrior who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, were converted to 
Christianity ; but they carried their old feelings into their 
new creed. The conflict of many races, and the paralyais of 
all government that followed the fall of the Empire, mftdd 
force everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. Th* 
military obligations attached to the ' benefices ' which tho 
sovereigns gave to their leading chiefs, connected the id^ 
of military service with that of rank still more closely thaft 
it had been connected before, and rendered it doubly honour- 



^ * See some excellent remarks on of Christianity^ vol. ii. pp. 2^'*" 
this change, in Milman's History 288. 
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able in the eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, partly 
from the turbulence of their times and characters, and partly^ 
at a later period, from their position as great feudal lords, 
were accustomed to lead their followers in battle ; and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may be traced 
to so late a period as the battle of Agincourt.' 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war wa& 
thus gradually effaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence. War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did nothing 
to increase or encourage it. The transition from the almost 
Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the essentially 
militaiy Christianity of the Crusades was chiefly due to 
another cause — to the terrors and to the example of Moham- 
medanism. 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the influence 

of Christianity, had indeed spread the deepest and most 

justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 

those aids to the imagination which pictures and images 

cua furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal organisation, 

preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant and bar- 

Imious men^ and inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 

bi^ and noble system of morals, it spread with a rapidity 

Uid it acquired a hold over the minds of its votaries, which 

it 18 probable that no other religion has altogether equalled. 

It borrowed from Christianity that doctrine of salvation bj 

lielief^ which is perhaps the most powerful impulse that can 

^ applied to the characters of masses of men, and it elabo- 

liked 80 minutely the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 

^^non of its material hell, as to cause the alternative to 

M^peal with unrivalled force to the gross imaginations of the 



* ^bly, OhtervaHofu sur VHistoire de France^ i. 6; Hallam's MtdcQe 
^»t ch. iL part ii. 
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people. It possessed a book which, however inferior to that 
of the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consolatioQ 
and the support of millions in many ages. It taught a fisttalism 
which in its first age nerved its adherents with a matdiles 
military courage, and which, though in later days it has 
often paralysed their active energies, has also rarely £ul6d to 
support them under the pressure of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the great, the fatal secret of 
uuitiug indissolubly the passion of the soldier with tho 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as the certain 
reward of the valiant soldier, it created a blended entha- 
siasm that soon overpowered the divided counsels and the 
voluptuous governments of the East, and, within a centoiy 
of the death of Mohammed, his followers had almost eztiipated 
Christianity from its original home, founded great moai- 
archies in Asia and Africa, planted a noble, thon^ 
transient and exotic, civilisation in Spain, menaced the 
capital of the Eastern empire, and, but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would probably have extended their 
sceptre over the energetic and progressive races of Central 
Europe. The wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poitiers, and it is now useless to speculate what 
might have been the consequences had Mohammedanisi^ 
unfurled its triumphant banner among those Teutonic tribes 
who have so often changed their creed, and on whom the 
•course of civilisation has so largely depended. But one 
great change was in fact achieved. The spirit of Moham- 
medanism slowly passed into Christianity, and transfonned 
it into its image. The spectacle of an essentially militaiy 
religion fascinated men who were at once very warlike and 
very superstitious. The panic that had palsied Europe was afl^ 
a long interval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment- 
Pride and religion conspired to urge the Christian wanioi^ 
^IfeMainst those who had so often defeated the armies aH^^ 
^jteted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn tl^* 
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empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only for its 
past associations, but also for the spiritual blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal indulgences proved 
not less efficacious in stimulating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about two centuries every 
pulpit in Christendom proclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and represented the battle-field as the sure path 
to heaven. The religious orders which arose united the 
character of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more cemplete- 

transformation than Christiam'ty had thus undergone, and it 

is melancholy to contrast with its aspect during the crusadee 

the impression it had once most justly made upon the world, 

as the spirit of gentleness and of peace encountering the 

spirit of violence and war. Among the many curious habits 

of the Pagan Irish, one of the most significant was that of 

perpendicular burial. With a feeling something like that 

which induced Yespasian to declare that a Poman emperor 

ishould die standing, the Pagan warriors shrank from the 

notion of being pi*ostrate even in death, and they appear to 

have regarded this martial burial as a special symbol of 

Paganism. An old Irish manuscript tells how, when 

Christianity had been introduced into Ireland, a king of 

Ulster on his deathbed charged his son never to become a 

Christian, but to be buried standing upright like a man 

in battle, with his face for ever turned to the south, defying 

the men of Leinster.^ As late as the sixteenth century, it is- 

said that in some parts of Ireland children were baptised by 



^ yf93uimaji*aArchaologia Hiber- are said to have 'been leaders in a 

MOO, p. 21. However, Giraldns saDguinaiy conflict about a ehurcki 

Ciunbrensis observes that the Irish near Coleraine. See Beeve*s edi- 

»int8 "were peculiarly vindictive, tion of Adamnan's Life uf8t Co- 

Md St. Colnmba and St. CJomgall luniba, pp. Ixxvii. 253. 
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immersion ; but the right arms of the males were caiefnllj 
held above the water, in order that, not haying been dipped 
in the sacred stream, they might strike the more deadly 
blow.^ 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early Chris- 
tians that the conversion of the world would lead to the es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace. In looking back, with our 
present experience, we are driven to the melancholy condnsion 
that, instead of diTniniabiTig the number of wars, ecclesiastical 
influence has actually and very seriously increased it. We may 
look in vain for any penod since Constantine, in which the 
clergy, as a body, exerted themselves to repress the militaiy 
spirit, or to prevent or abiidge a particular war, with an energy 
at all comparable to that which they displayed in stimnlatmg 
the fanaticism of the crusaders, in producing the atrocious 
massacre of the Albigenses, in embittering the religions om- 
tests that followed the Heformation. Private wars were, no 
doubt, in some d^ree repressed by their influence ; for the 
institution of the * Truce of God * was for a time of much 
value, and when, towards the close of the middle ages, the 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously condemned by the 
clergy ; but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we remember that duels were 
almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world; th»*» 
having arisen in a period of great superstition, the anatheooas 
of the Church were almost impotent to discourage them ; and 
that in our own century they are rapidly disappearing before 
the simple censure of an industrial society. It is possible— 
though it would, I imagine, be difficult to prove it — ^that the 
mediatorial office, so often exercised by bishops, may some- 
times have prevented wars ; and it is certain that during the 
period of the religious wars, so much military spirit existed 
in Europe that it must necessarily have found a vemt> an^ 



» Campion's Historie of Ireland (1571), book i. ch. vL 
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inderno ciroiimstanoes could the period have been one of 
)Gr£ect peace. But when all these qualifications have been 
ully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with the 
oECeption of Mohammedanism, no other religion has done so 
auxh. to produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
/hristendom during several centuries. The military fanati- 
ism evoked by the indulgences of the popes, by the exhorta- 
ioiiB of the pulpit, by the religious importance attached to 
he relics at Jerusalem, and by the prevailing hatred of mis- 
lelievers, has scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and 
b has caused the effusion of oceans of blood, and has been 
Krodactive of incalculable misery to the world. Beligious 
Bmadcism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and an 
mportant ingredient in the later ones. The peace principles, 
hat were so common before Constantine, have found scarcely 
jiy echo except from Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the 
Quakers ; ^ and although some very important pacific agencies 
lave arisen out of the industrial progress of modem times, 
ihete have been, for the most part, wholly unconnected with, 
ind have in some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
jiterests. 

But although theological influences cannot reasonably be 
nod to have diminished the number of wars, they have had a 
V9ej real and beneficial effect in diminishing their atrocity. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of different ages 
Bzhibited so marked a variation as in their judgments of 
>what punishment may justly be imposed on a conquered 
^ftUBBiy, and these variations have often been cited as an 
wgoment against those who believe in the existence of 
-s^tthtral moral perceptions. To those, however, who accept 



* It seems cariotui to find in so ut in barbaros at moribus aut reli- 

calm and unfanatical a writer as ffione prorsum a nobis abhorrentes.' 

"JTWtug Lipsius the following pas- — Politicorum sive Civilia Doctrina 

'^^\ 'Jam et invasio qusedam Ubri (Paris, 1594), lib. iy. ch. ii. 

'«gitima videtur etiam sine injuria, cap. iv. 
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fchat doctrine, with the limitations that have been stated in - 
first chapter, they can cause no perplexity. In the first dawnin gss^l 
of the human intelligence (as I have said) the notion of daiy,,^^^ 
as distinguished from that of interest, appears, and the mind, 
in reviewing the various emotions by which it is influenced, 
recognises the luiselflsh and benevolent motives as essentially 
and generically superior to the selfish and the crueL But it 
is the general condition of society alone that determines the 
standard of benevolence — ^the classes towards which eve 
good man will exercise it. At first, the range of duty is th( 
family, the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within 
limits every man feels himseK under moral obligations 
those about him; but he regards the outer world as 
regaled wild animals, as beings upon whom he may iusfcifiabl^ g^ J\ 
prey. Hence, we may explain the curious fact that the 
brigand or corsair conveyed in the early stages of sodeiy 
notion of moral guilt. ^ Such men were looked upon simplj 
as we look upon huntsmen, and if they displayed courage anc 
sldll in their pursuit, they were deemed fit sabjeda fixrsa 
admiration. Even in the writings of the most enlightenc 
philosophers of Greece, war with barbarians is represented 
a form of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the 
barians as slaves was considered a sufOicient reason for invi 
ing them. The right of the conqueror to kill his captiri 





^ ' Con Toccasione di queste cose quel che fa piii maraviglia h 

Flutarco nel Teseo dice che gli eroi Platone ed Aristotile poseio H K^ 

si recarano a grande onore e si re- droneccio fralle spezie della caccsx4 

putavano in pregio d'armi con Tesser e con tali e tanti filosofi. d'ons geiB.1^ 

chiamati ladroni ; siccome a' tempi umanissima conyengono con la l«xv 

barbari ritornati quello di Corsale barbarie i G^ermani antichi ; app^ 

era titolo riputato di signoria ; i qnalial referire di Ceeareilaffi^'C'". 

d'intomo a' quali tempi venuto So- necci non solo non eran infamii Q^ 

lone, si dice aver permesso nelle sitenevanotraglieserdzidellaTirts 

sue leggi le societa per cagion di siccome tra quelli che per eostoiD^ 

prede ; tanto Solone ben intese non applicando ad arte alcmiA 000 

questa nostra compiuta Umanitd, foggivano 1* ozio.' — ^Vico, 8eia^ ■ , — c 

nella quale costoro non godono del Nitova, ii. 6. See, too, Wheweff* Is^=t: 

diritto natural delle genti Ma EUjnentsqf M6ralUy,'hixkyi.(^^ I* ^:>^ 
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vas generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by any 
oansiderations of age or sex. Seyeral instances are recorded 
of Greek and other cities being deliberately destroyed by 
Greeks or by Bomans, and the entire populations ruthlessly 
massacred.^ The whole career of the early republic of Borne, 
though much idealised and transfigured by later historians, 
was probably governed by these principles.^ The normal 
&te of the captive, which, among barbarians, had been death, 
was, in civiUsed antiquity, slavery; but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van- 
quished general was commonly slain in the Mamertine 
prison, while his conqueror ascended in triumph to the 
Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit may, it is true, be 
discovered. Plato had advocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon payment of a fixed ransom,^ and the Spartan 
general Callicratidas had nobly acted upon this principle;'^ 
bat his example never appears to have been generally fol- 
lowed. In Eome, the notion of international obligation was 



^ The ancient right of war is cusa les vainquenrs d'avoir vioU le 

folly discassed by Grotius, De Jure^ droit Cest en vertu de ce 

lib. iii. See, especially, tibe borri- droit de la guerre que Rome a 

Ud catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. ^tendu la solitude autour d'elle ; du 

The military feeling tbat regards territoire oii les Volsques avaient 

capture as disgraceful, bad proba- vingt^trois cit^ elle a fait les marais 

bly some, though only a very sub- pontins ; les cinquante-trois villes 

Qidinate, influence in producing du Latimn ont disparu; dans le 

craelly to the prisoners. Samnium on put longtemps recon- 

' *Le jour o{l Ath^es d^cr^ta naitre les lieux oii les armees ro- 

^ tons les Mityl^niens, sans dis- maines avaient pass^, moins aux 

tanction de sexe ni d'&ge, seraient vestiges de leurs camps qu'4 la 

ettermin^s, elle ne croyait pas d^ solitude qui r^gnalt aux environs.* 

pttser son droit; quand le lende- — Fustel de Coulanges, La CitS 

main elle revint sur son d^ret et antique^ pp. 263-264. 
leoontenta de mettre a mort mille ' VIaXo, BepMic,\\\).Y, ; Bodin, 

Qtoyens et de oonfisquer toutes les RkpuhUque, liy. i. cap. 5. 
Wes, elle se crut humaine et in- * Grote,J?"ifi^.q/*GVfa?e, YoLviii. 

^nlgente. Apr^s la prise de Platte p. 224. Agesilaus was also very 

1m hommes furent ^rgds, les humane to captives. — Ibid. pp. 

fenmies vendues, et personne n'ac- 365-6. 
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very strongly felt. No war was considered just which had 
not been officially declared ; and even in the case of wan 
with barbarians, the Koman historians often discuss the snffi- 
oiency or insufficiency of the motives, with a consdentioiiB 
severity a modem historian could hardly siurpass.^ The later 
Greek and Latin writijigs occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress in this sphere. The aoto 
legitimate object of war, both Cicero an4 Sallust declared to 
be an assured peace. That war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well which ends with a pardon. PUny refused to apply tiie 
epithet great to Caesar, on account of the torrents of hunan 
blood he had shed. Two Koman conquerors* are credited 
with the saying that it is better to save the life of one dtizfla 
than to destroy a thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelius mouni- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a sunple 
robber. Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to 
Eome were habitually treated with great leniency, and 
numerous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. The 
violation of the chastity of conquered women by soldiers m 
a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious crime.' Th® 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
practically, though not legally, restricted to two classes.^ 
Cities where Roman ambassadors had been insulted, or 
where some special act of ill faith or cruelty had taken plaoe» 
were razed to the ground, and their populations massacred (ff 
delivered into slaveiy. Barbarian prisoners were r^arded 
^most as wild beasts, and sent in thousands to fill the slave 
market or to combat in the arena. 



* This appears continually in Officiis Bellicis (Antwerp, 16W)» 
Livy, but most of all, I think, in Grotius, De Jure. It is remarkable 
the Gaulish historian, Florus. that both Ayala and Gh^otins baw 

2 Scipio and Trajan. their attempts to mitigate the 

' See some very remarkable seyority of war chiefly upon the 

passages in Grotius. De Jure Bell, writings and examples of thePagai* 

lib. iii. cap. 4, § 19. ^ The limits of theright of conqueror* 

* These mitigations are fully and the just causes of war are die- 
enumerated by Ayala, De Jure et cussed by Cicero, De Offic. lib. i* 
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« 

3 changes Chiistianity elffected in the rights of war 
^ery important, and they may, I think, be comprised 
three heads. In the first place, it suppressed the 
orial shows, and thereby saved thousands of captives 
bloody death. In the next place, it steadily discou- 
he practice of enslaving prisoners, ransomed immense 
udes with charitable contributions, and by slow and 
ble gradations proceeded on its path of mercy till it 
i a recognised pnnciple of international law, that no 
[an prisoners should be reduced to slavery.^ In the 
place, it had a more indirect but very powerful influ- 
»y the creation of a new warlike ideal. The ideal 
i of« the Crusades and of chivalry, uniting all the force 
•e of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender- 
nd humility of the Christian saint, sprang from the 
Lction of the two streams of religious and of military 



a England the change seems Conquest^ vol. i, pp. 33-34. Ciiris- 

) immediately followed con- tians who assisted infidels in wars 

1. ' The evangelical precepts were ipso facto excommunicated, 

ice and love/ says a very and might therefore be enslaved, 

I historian, ' did not put an but all others were free from sla- 

war, they did not put an end very. *Et quidem inter Chris- 

ressive conquests, but they tianos laudabili et antiqua consue- 

dy humanised the way in tudine introductum est, ut capti 

war was carried on. From hinc inde, utcunque justo bello, non 

ime forth the never-ending fierent servi, sed liberi servarentur 

nth the Welsh cease to be donee solvant precium redemptio- 

of extermination. The nis.' — ^Ayala, lib. i. cap. 6. 'This 

>n English had been satisfied rule, at least,' says Grotius, 

lothing short of the destruc- * (though but a small matter) the 

id expulsion of their enemies; reverence for the Christian law 

liristian English thought it has enforced, which Socrates vainly 

b to reduce them to political sought to have established among 

tioa. . . . The Christian the Greeks/ The Mohammedans 

I could now sit down as sub- also made it a rule not to enslave 

)f the Christian Saxon. The their co-religionists. — Grotius, De 

anan was acknowledged as a JurCf iii. 7, § 9. Pagan and bar- 

and a citizen, and was put barian prisoners were, however, 

the protection of the law.' — sold as slaves (especially by the 

nan's Hist, •f the Norman Spaniards) till very recently. 

s 2 
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feeling ; and although this ideal, like all others, was a c 
tion of the imagination not often perfectly realised 
life, yet it remained the type and model of warlike ex 
lenoe, to which many generations aspired ; and its softer 
influence may even now be largely traced in the charactG 
the modem gentleman. 

Together with the gradual fusion of the military sp 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period bef 
Charlemagne, the first stages of that consecration of aeca 
rank which at a later period, in the forms of chivaJiy, ' 
divine right of kings, and the reverence for aristocrac 
played so large a part both in moral and in political histo 

We have already seen that the course of events in 1 
Boman Empire had been towards the contmual aggrandi 
ment of the imperial power. The representative despot! 
of Augustus was at last succeeded by the oriental despotL 
of Diocletian. The senate sank into a powerless assembly 
imperial nominees, and the spirit of Boman freedom who 
perished with the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would probably be a needless refinement to seek a 
deeper causes for this change than may be found in the or 
nary principles of himian natui-e. Despotism is tbe nomt 
and legitimate government of an early society in wU 
knowledge has not yet developed the powers of the peopi 
but when it is introduced into a civilised commimity, it is 
the nature of a disease, and a disease which, unless it . 
checked, has a continual tendency to spread. When ft 
nations abdicate their political functions, they gradually k 
both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political tale 
and ambition, having no sphere for action, steadily deca 
and servile, enervating, and vicious habits proportionate 
increase. Nations are organic beings in a constant proct 
of expansion or decay, and where they do not exhibit a pi 
gress of liberty they usually exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly be asserted that Christianity had miich i 
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flnenoe upon this change. By accelerating in some degree 
that withdrawal of the virtuous energies of the people from 
the sphere of government which had long been in process, it 
prevented the great improvement of morals, which it un- 
doubtedly effected, from appearing perceptibly in public 
ates. It taught a doctrine of passive obedience, which its 
disciples nobly observed in the worst periods of persecution. 
On the other hand, the Christians emphatically repudiated 
the ascription of Divine honours to the sovereign, and they 
asserted with heroic constancy their independent worship, in 
defiance of the law. After the time of Constantine, however, 
their zeal became far less pure, and sectarian interests wholly 
governed their principles. Much misappUed learning has 
heen employed in endeavouring to extract from the Fathers 
& consistent doctrine concerning the relations of subjects 
1» theb sovereigns ; but every impartial observer may 
discover that the principle upon which they acted was ex- 
ceedingly simple. When a sovereign was sufficiently or- 
thodox in his opinions, and sufficiently zealous in patronising 
the Church ai^d in persecuting the heretics, he was extolled 
w an angel. When his policy was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a daemon. The estimate which Gregory 
^ Tours has given of the character of Clovis, though far 
^ore &ank, is not a more striking instance of moral perver- 
®<>tt than the fulsome and indeed blasphemous adulation 
▼hich Eusebius poured upon Constantine — a sovereign whose 
c^haracter was at all times of the most mingled description, 
Mid who, shortly after his conversion, put to a violent death 
"^ son, his nephew, and his wife. If we were to estimate 
the attitude of ecclesiastics to sovereigns by the language of 
^^bius, we should suppose that they ascribed to them a 
^^^^ Divine inspiration, and exalted the Imperial dignity 
t^ an extent that was before unknown.* But when Julian 



^ The character of Constantine, Lectures on the Eastern Church 
*®d the estimate of it in Eusebius, (Lect. vi.). 
»'« well treated by Dean Stanley, 
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mounted the throne, the whole aspect of the Chnrck was 
changed. This great and virtuous, though misguided sove- 
reign, whose private life was a model of purity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a philo- 
sophic hfe, and who proclaimed and, with very slight excep- 
tions, acted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all the vocabulary of in- 
vective was in consequence habitually lavished upon him. 
Ecclesiastics and laymen combined in insulting him, and 
when, after a brief but glorious reign of less than two years, 
he met an honourable death on the battle-field, neither the 
disaster that had befallen the Homan arms, nor the piesent 
dangers of the army, nor the heroic courage which the fidlen 
emperor had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faithful friends, could shame the 
Christian community into the decency of silence. A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Chiistians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to oelehiate 
with rejoicing the death which their emperor had met in 
fighting against the enemies of his country.* A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Churdi,* 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen devoted his eloquence to inrnw^ 
talising it. His brother had at one time been a high offioal 
in the Empire, and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian ; but that emperor not only did not remove 
him from his post, but even honoured him with his warm 
friendship.^ The body of Julian had been laid but a short 
time in the grave, when St. Gregory delivered two fierce 
invectives against his memory, collected the grotesque 
calumnies that had been heaped upon his character, ex- 
pressed a regret that his I'emains had not been flimg after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled the hearers by ^ 



i 



» Theodoret, iii. 28. 2"« partie. 

2 They are collected by Cha- » See St. Gregoi/s oration ^ 

teanbriand, Etudes hist 2™« disc. Cesairitts, 
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nphatic assertion of the tortures that were awaiting him in 
ell. Among the Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was^ 
ronght against the Christians. It was said that Julian died 
J the spear, not of an enemy, hut of one of his own Christian 
>ldiers. When we remember that he was at once an em- 
eror and a general, that he fell when bravely and confidently 
ttkding his army in the field, and in the critical moment of a 
attle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended,, 
bis charge, which Libanius has made, appears to involve as 
irge an amount of base treachery as any that can be con- 
eiTcd. It was probably a perfectly groundless calumny ; 
)ut the manner in which it was regarded among the 
Suistians is singularly characteristic. 'libanius,' says 
ne of the ecclesiastical historians, ' clearly states that 
he emperor fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, pro- 
lably, was the truth. It is not unlikely that some of the 
oldiers who then served in the Roman army might have 
onceived the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
•yrants who exposed themselves to death in the cause of 
iberty, and fought in defence of their country, their families, 
ind their friends, and whose names are held in universal 
idmiration. Still less is he deserving of blame who, for the 
sake of Grod and of religion, performed so bold a deed.* ^ 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, that 
the complete subordination of all other principles to their 
theological interests, which characterised the ecclesiastics 
under Julian, continued for many centuries. No language 
of invective was too extreme to be applied to a sovereign 
▼ho opposed their interests. No language of adulation was too 
extravagant for. a sovereign who sustained them. Of all the 
emperors who disgraced the throne of Constantinople, the 
most odious and ferocious was probably Phocas. An obscure 
centurion, he rose by a militaiy revolt to the supreme power. 



* Sozomen, yi. 2. 
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and the Emperor Maurice, with his flEunily, fell into his haadEL 
He resolved to put the captive emperor to death; bat, first of 
all, he ordered his five children to be brought out and to 
be successively murdered before the eyes of their &ther, wbo 
bore the awfal sight with a fine mixture of antique heroisni 
and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell beneatii 
the knife of the assassin, * Thou art just, O Lord, aod 
righteous are Thy judgments,' and even interposing, at the 
last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the nurse who 
desired to save his youngest child by substituting for it her 
own. But Maurice — who had been a weak and avaridoas 
rather than a vicious sovereign — ^had shown himself jealooB 
of the influence of the Pope, had forbidden the soldiota, 
1 during the extreme danger of their country, deserting thor 
colours to enrol themselves as monks, and had even enooor 
aged the pretensions of the Archbishop of Constantinople to 
the title of Universal Bishop ; and, in the eyes of the Bomas 
priests, the recollection of these crimes was Bufiicient to 
excuse tlie most brutal of murders. En two letters, fuD of 
passages fi*om Scripture, and replete with fulsome and 
blasphemous flattery, the Pope, St. Gr^ory the Great, wrote 
to congratulate Phocas and his wife upon their triumph; he 
called heaven and earth to rejoice over them ; he placed their 
images to be venerated in the Lateran, and he adroitly insinu- 
ated that it was impossible that, with their well-known piety, 
they could fail to be very favourable to the See of Peter.^ 

The course of events in relation to the monarchical powef 
was for some time different in the East and the West 
Constantine had himself assumed moi-e of the pomp and 



* jEp.xiii. 31-39. In the second Vestra Tranquillitas speciality' 

of these letters (which is addressed commendatam. Sed qui scio q^ 

to Leontia), he says : ' Eogare for- omnipotentem Deum diligitis, B^ 

sitan debui iit ecclesiam beati debeo petere quod sponte ex bftO-^^* 

Petri apostoli quae nunc usque nitato vestrae pietatis exJubetift-* 
gravibus insidiis laboravit, haboret 
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oanner of an oriental sovereign tban any preceding emperor, 
nd the court of Constantinople was soon characterised by an 
xtravagance of magnificence on the part of the monarch, and 
f adulation on the part of the subjects, which has probably 
Bver been exceeded.* The imperial power in the East 
vershadowed the ecclesiastical, and the priests, notwith- 
tanding their fierce outbreak during the iconoclastic 
ontroversy, and a few minor paroxysms of revolt, gradaally 
auk into that contented subservience which has usually 
haracterised the Eastern Church. In the West, however, 
be Boman bishops were in a great degree independent of the 
OTereigns, and in some degree opposed to their interests. 
lie transfer of the imperial power to Constantinople, by 
saving the Homan bishops the chief personages in a city 
rhich long association as well as actual power rendered the 
)reino6t in the world, was one of the great causes of the 
g^grandisement of the Papacy and the Arianism of many 
overeigns ; the jealousy which others exhibited of ecclesias- 
ical encroachments, and the lukewarmness of a few in 
lersecuting heretics, were all causes of dissension. On the 
everance of the Empire, the Western Church came in contact 
nth rulers of another type. The barbarian kings were 
ittle more than military chiefs, elected for the most part by 
ihe people, surrounded by little or no special sanctity, and 
Daaintaining theii* precarious and very restricted authority by 
thdr courage or their skill. A few feebly imitated the pomp 
of the Eoman emperors, but their claims had no great 
weight with the world. The aureole which the genius of 
Theodoric cast around his throne passed away upon his death, 
Mwi the Arianism of that great sovereign sufficiently debarred 
him from the sympathies of the Church. In Gaul, under a 
few bold and unscrupulous men, the Merovingian dynasty 
Merged from a host of petty kings, and consolidated the 



See the graphic description in Gibbon, ch. liii. 
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whole coTintrj into one kingdom ; but after a short period it; 
degenerated, the kings became mere puppets in the hands of 
the mayors of the palace, and these latter, whose office 
had become hereditary, who were the chiefs of the great 
landed proprietors, and who had acquired by their podtiaii 
a personal ascendancy over the sovereigns, became tiie 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat unpromising oonditioBB 
that the mediseval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the general reverence for rank, that formed the esseiiioeof 
chivalry, were slowly evolved. Political and moral causes 
conspired in producing them. The chief political causes— 
which are well known — may be summed up in a few words. 

When Leo the Isaurian attempted, in the eighth centoiy, 
to repress the worship of images, the resistance which he mei 
at Constantinople, though violent, was speedily allayed ; bat 
the Pope, assuming a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excommunicated the emperor, 
and led a revolt against his authority, which resulted in the 
virtual independence of Italy. His position was at thistin* 
singularly grand. He represented a religious cause to whidi 
the great mass of the Christian world were passionately 
attached. He was venerated as the emancipator of Italy- 
He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a moderatiMi 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected. He presided, «t 
the same time, over a vast monastic organisation, whi<^ 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated his authority 
among many barbai'ous nations, and, by its special attachme^* 
to the Papacy, as distinguished from the Episcopacy, contri- 
buted very much to transform Christianity into a spiritu*^ 
despotism. One great danger, however, still menaced hi* 
power. The barbai'ous Lombards were continually invadiJ^ 
his territory, and threatening the independence of Roi^®' 
The Lombard monarch, Luitprand, had quailed in the v€^ 
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lOur of his triumph before the menace of eternal torture; 
>ut his successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
ind it seemed as though the Papal city must have inevitably 
mccumbed before his arms. 

In their complete military impotence, the Popes looked 
ibroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally turned 
o the Franks, whose martial tastes and triumphs were 
iniversally renowned. Charles Martel, though simply a 
Dayor of the palace, had saved Europe from the Mohamme- 
laDS, and the Pope expected that he would unsheath his 
[word for the defence of the Vatican. Charles, however, was 
leaf to all entreaties ; and, although he had done more than 
my ruler since Constantino for the Church, his attention 
eems to have been engrossed by the interests of his own 
ountry, and he was much aJienated from the sympathies of 
he clergy. An ancient l^nd tells how a saint saw his soul 
sarried by daemons into hell, because he had secularised 
}hnrch property, and a more modem historian^ has ascribed 
lis death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope. His 
ion, Pepin, however, actuated probably in different degrees 
07 personal ambition, a desire for military adventure, and 
religious zeal, listened readily to the prayer of the Pope, and 
i compact was entered into between the parties, which proved 
3918 of the most important events in history. Pepin agreed 
to secure the Pope from the danger by which he was 
threatened. The Pope agreed to give his religious sanction 
30 the ambition of Pepin, who designed to depose the 
Merovingian dynasty, and to become in name, as he was 
viready in fact, the sovereign of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for me to recount at length the details 
»f these n^otiations, which are described by many historians. 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
obBerved. Pepin made two expeditions to Italy, and com- 
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pletely shattered the power of the Lombards, wresting fro: 
them the rich exarchate of Eavenna, which he ceded to ti 
Pope, who still retained his nominal allegiance to tl 
Byzantine emperor, but who became, by this donation, fi 
the first time avowedly an independent temporal princ 
On the other hand, the deposition of Childeric was peaoeab] 
effected; the last of the Merovingians was immured in 
monastery, and the Carlovingian dynasty ascended the throi 
under the special benediction of the Pope, who performed o 
the occasion the ceremony of consecration, which had n< 
previously been in general use," placed the crown with h 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and delivered a solem 
anathema against all who should rebel against the new kii 
or against his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events was probably m 
fully realised by any of the parties concerned in them. 1 
was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from 
pressing danger, and had acquired a great accession ( 
temporal power, and also that a new dynasty had arisen i 
<jraul under circumstances that were singularly favourabl 
and imposiug. But, much more important than these fad 
was the permanent consecration of the royal authority tha 
had been effected. The Pope had successfully asserted hi 
power of deposing and elevating kings, and had thus acquire 
a position which inEuenced the whole subsequent coiu'se c 
European history. The monarch, if he had become in som" 
degree subservient to the priest, had become in a grea 
degree independent of his people ; the Divine origin of hi 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctitj 
surrounded him which immeasurably aggrandised his powec 
The ascription, by the Pagans, of divinity to kings had ha^- 
no appreciable effect iu increasing their authority or restrain 
big the limits of criticism or of rebellion. The ascription 



* Mably. ii. 1 ; Gibbon, ch. xlix. 
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a Diyine right to kings, independent of the wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and most potent of 
Eraperstltions, and it has even now not wholly vanished from 
the world. ^ 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely or 
never this profound influence, unless they have been preceded 
and prepared by other agencies. The first predisposing 
cause of the ready reception of the doctrine of the Divine 
character of authority, may probably be found in the pro- 
minence of the monastic system. I have already observed 
that this sjTstem represents in its extreme form that exalt- 
ation of the virtues of humility and of obedience which 
90 broadly distinguishes the Christian from the Pagan type 
of excellence. I have also noticed that, owing to the con- 
currence of many causes, it had acquired such dimensions 
and influence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
world. Controlling or monopolising all education and 
literature, furnishing most of the legislators and many of the 
Ertiatesmen of the age, attracting to themselves all moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual ability, the monks soon left 
their impress on the character of nations. Habits of 
obedience and dispositions of humility were diflused, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
nataral disposition to observe traditional customs. In this 

* There are some good remarks thee thou listenest to us ; but if it 

upon the "way in which, among the please thee not, who is to condemn 

nee Franks, the bisbops taught the thee save He who has proclaimed 

duty of passive obedience, in Himself Justice.* — Greg. Tur. 

Mably, Obs, sur VHistoire de v. 19. On the other hand, 

^onog, livrei. ch. iii. Gregory of Hincmar, Archbishop of Eheims, 

'Foon, in his address to Chilperic, strongly asserted the obligation of 

1^ said : * If any of us, king, kings to observe the law, and de- 

ttaosgress the boundaries of jus- nounced as diabolical the doctrine 

Uce, thou art at hand to correct that they are subject to none but 

^; but if thou shouldest exceed God. (Allen, On the Soyal Pre- 

^ftt, who is to condemn thee? ro^a^iw (1849), pp. 171-172.) 

W^e address thee, and if it please 
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uiAUUov ^v touo of feeling ^as gradually formed that assiini- 
Uuvl N^UU tlu^ mouATchioal and aristocratical institutions of 
lao» r<^>«u w-VvK dourlshed chiedy because they corresponded 
^.tilxuucuior*:5:vliiigsofthetime. 

Lu dv> -cxt: place, a s«^^ >^* social and political causes 
. s .) "^W iwsonsl i:^^rvv:'. ,:c lice for which the bar- 

^.v^H^v- ^'*^;^^^<^, N;: the oauf of a tribe.^ GradnaUy, 
^. vvw»uu o a ^^^ ^tixi Kabits, the sovereignty assmneda 
'u.»^vc>'^r. w^^^^^ ^ ^.^ j^^^ ^^^^^ discover the rudiments 
. vi»'iwr»l ch^ jini*vraoy. The kings gave their leading 

"■'* ■' ^'^a^ioDS <^ <^^a^l"^^^ ^^^^ or of the royal domains, 
ctJi*-*^ P***"^^,^ o{ benefices. The obligation of military 
•jjfr^ ^\^ gtt»ched to these benefices, and by slow and 
**^*"* hi0SD^^^ stages, eaxih of which has been the subject 
P"**/^ controversy, they were made irrevocable, and 
*■''* **^y ber«^**"7- WTiile society was still disorganised, 
^^T^jajidlor^ purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
****^ Important chief, by surrendering their estates, which 
*^ received back as tenants, subject to the condition of iihe 
Ijnent of ^oiit, or of militaiy ser\ice. Others, without 
^^king ^^^^ surrender, placed themselves under the care of 
neigbbouring lord, and offered, in return, homage or mili- 
*y aid. At the same time, through causes to which I have 
lygady advei-ted, the free peasants for the most part sank 
jnto serfs, subject to and protected by the landowners. In 
xjjjg manner a hierarchy of ranks was gradually formed, of 
^liich the sovereign was the apex and the serf the basis. 
ipie complete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to 



» The exact degree of the autho- V Hist, de France {let. 9); Guizot's 

^ of the barbarian kings, and the Hist, de la Civilisation; Mably. 

Jljfferent stages by which their Observ. siir VHisi. de France ; Free- 

»■ power was increased, are matters man's Hist, of the Norman Co^' 

Ss'®^^ controversy. The reader quest, toI. i. 

pay consult Thierry's Lettrcs sur 
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he period of feudalism, whicb is not within the scope of the 
resent vohime ; but the chief elements of feudalism existed 
efore Charlemagne, and the moral results flowing from them 
lay be already discerned. Each rank, except the very 
ighest, was continually brought into contact with a superior, 
nd a feeling of constant dependence and subordination was 
tjcordingly fostered. To the serf, who depended for all 
liings upon the neighbouring noble, to the noble, who held 
11 his dignities on the condition of frequent military service 
nder his sovereign, the idea of secular rank became indis- 
>lubly connected with that of supreme greatness. 

It will appear evident, fix)m the foregoing observations, 
lat in the period before Charlemagne the moral and poli- 
ical causes were already in action, which at a much later 
eriod produced the organisation of chivalry — an organisa- 
lon which was founded on the combination and the glorifi- 
Eition of secular rank and military prowess. But, in order 
hat the tendencies I have described should acquire their full 
area, it was necessary that they should be represented or 
Uustrated in some great personage, who, by the splendour 
ind the beauty of his career, could fascinate the imaginations 
xf men. It is much easier to govern great masses of men 
ihiough their imagination than through theii* reason. Moral 
ninciples rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by 
^m,j of example or ideals. When the course of events has 
been to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or military spirit, a 
gieat saint, or sovereign, or soldier will arise, who will con- 
centrate in one dazzling focus the blind tendencies of his 
*une, kindle the enthusiasm and fascioate the imagination of 
^ people. But for the prevailing tendency, the great man 
^ould not have arisen, or would not have exercised his great 
^uence. But for the great man, whose career appealed 
^'^dly to the imagination, the prevailing tendency would 
^®ver have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure appeared in Charlemagne, whose 
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ooloaaal form towers with a majestic grandeur both in histoy 
and in romance. Of all the great rolers of men, there btt 
pxobably been no other who was so tmlj many-sided, whose 
influence pervaded so completely all the religious, inteUectaal, 
and political modes of thought existing in his time. Sisiiig 
in one of the darkest periods of European history, this great 
emperor resuscitated, with a brief but Ha^liTig splendour, the 
faded glories of the Empire of the West, conducted, for the 
most part in person, numerous expeditions against the hu- 
barous nations around him, promulgated a vast system of 
legislation, reformed the discipline of every order of tho 
Church, and reduced all classes of the clergy to subservienoe 
to his will, while, by l^alising tithes, he greatiy increued 
their mateiial prosperity. He at the same time contribated, 
in a measure, to check the intellectual decadence byfomidjng 
schools and libraries, and drawing around him all the aoat- 
tered learning of Europe. He reformed the coinage, extended 
commei'ce, influenced religious controversies, and convokBd 
great legislative assemblies, which ultimately contribaiied 
largely to the organisation of feudalism. In all these 
spheres the traces of his vast, organising, and fEur-seeoog 
genius may be detected, and the influence which he exercised 
over the imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which he is the hero. In the preceding ages tbe 
supreme ideal had been the ascetic. When the popnl^f 
imagination embodied in legends its conception of humaoitj^ 
in its noblest and most attractive form, it instinctively 
painted some hermit-saint of many penances and msQV 
miracles. In the Bomances of Charlemagne and of Arti^ 
we may trace the dawning of a new type of greatness. Bi^ 
hero of the imagination of Europe was no longer a hermit, 
but a king, a warrior, a knight. Tbe long train of influences 
I have reviewed, culminating in Charlemagne, had done 
their work. The age of the ascetics began to fade. The age 
tiie crusades and of chivalry succeeded it. 
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It is curious to observe the manner in which, under the 
nfluence of the prevailing tendency, the career of Charle- 
oagne was transfigured by the popular imagination. His 
Siy enterprSTd been cSy di3^t the 
)axons, against whom he had made not less than thirty-two 
ixpeditions. With the Mohammedans he had but little 
ontact. It was Charles Martel, not his grandson, who, by 
he great battle of Poitiers, had checked their career. Charle- 
oagne made, in person, but a single expedition against them 
a Spain, and that expedition was on a small scale, and was 
Lisastrous in its issue. But in the Carlovingian romances, 
rhich arose at a time when the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
ras permeating Christendom, events were represented in a 
rhoUy different light. Charles Martel has no place among 
he ideal combatants of the Church. He had appeared too 
arly, his figure was not sufficiently great to fascinate the 
lopular imagination, and by confiscating ecclesiastical pro- 
lerty, and refusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards, 
le had fallen under the ban of the clergy. Charlemagne, on 
he other hand, was represented as the first and greatest of 
he crusaders. His wars with the Saxons were scarcely 
loticed. His whole life was said to have been spent in 
leroic and triumphant combats with the followers of 
Sfohammed.^ Among the achievements attributed to him was 
an expedition to rescue Kismes and Carcassonne from their 
grasp, which was, in fact, a dim tradition of the victories of 
Charles Martel.^ He is even said to have carried his vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Palestine, and he is the hero 
of what are probably the three earliest extant romances of 
^ Crusades.^ In fiction, as in history, his reign forms the 



* Fanriel, Hist, de la Poiaie pr^f. p. xxiy. These romances 
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great landmark separating the early period of the niid« 
ages &om the age of military Christianity. 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history- 
a close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, frm 
Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the rise and fall 
many types of character, and of many forms of enthusiasK 
We have seen the influence of universal empire expandix 
and the influence of Greek civilisation intensifying, t: 
sympathies of Europe. We have surveyed the sucoessL 
progress of Stoicism, Platonism, and Egyptian philosophii 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of sodeC 
We have traced the course of progress or retrogressuxn 
many fields of social, political, and legislative life, ha* 
watched the cradle of European Christianity, examined il 
causes of its triumph, the difficulties it encountered, and tl 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upc 
mankind. We have also pursued step by step the moumf 
history of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intoleranc 
the various transformations it produced or underwent wh€ 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inundate 
the civilisations of Europe. It remains for me, before co: 
eluding this work, to investigate one class of subjects ' 
which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — ^to examine tl 
effects of the changes I have described upon the charact* 
and position of woman, and upon the gi'ave moral question 
<5onceming the relations of the sexes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE POSITION OP WOMEN. 

r the long series of moral revolutions that have been 
Bcsribed in the forgoing chapters, I have more than once 
d occasion to refer to the position that was assigned to 
nnan in the community, and to the virtues and vices that 
ring directly from the relations of the sexes. I have not, 
(wever, as yet discussed these questions with a fcdness at 
I corresponding to their historical importance, and I pro- 
iBe, in consequence, before concluding this volume, to devote 
few pages to their examination. Of all the many questions 
lat are treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
ith so much hesitation, for there is probably none which it 
80 difficult to treat with clearness and impartiality, and at 
le same time without exciting any scandal or offence, 
"he complexity of the problem, arising from the very large 
lace which exceptional institutions or circumstances, and 
specially the influence of climate and race, have had on the 
hastity of nations, I have already noticed, and the extreme 
elicacy of the matters with which this branch of ethics 
3 oomiected must be palpable to alL The first duty of an 
datorian, however, is to truth ; and it is absolutely impossible 
» present a true picture of the moral condition of different 
iges, and to form a true estimate of the moral effects of 
Cerent religions, without adverting to the department of 
morals, which has exhibited most change, and has probably 

exercised most influence. 

t2 
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It is natural that, in the period when men are BtOl perfect 
barbarians, when their habits of life are still nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase, being their sole pursuits, the 
qualities that are required in these form their chief measoie 
of excellence, the inferiority of women to men should be 
regarded as undoubted, and their position should be extrem^ 
d^raded. In all those qualities which are then most prized, 
women are indisputably inferior. The social qualities in 
which they are especially fitted to excel have no sphere ht 
their display. The ascendancy of beauty is very &int, and, 
even if it were otherwise, few traces of female beauty coald 
survive the hardships of the savage life. Woman is looked 
upon merely as the slave of man, and as the minister to 
his passions. In the first capacity, her life is one of oontiniialt 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second capacity, sbe is 
exposed to all the violent revulsions of feeling that fbllo^y 
among rude men, the gratification of the animal passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we may trace stnoe 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are destined at a 
later period to expand. The institution of marriage ezistB. 
The value of chastity is commonly in some degree felt, and 
appears in the indignation which is displayed against tiie 
adulterer. The duty of restraining the passions is largely 
recognised in the female, though the males are only re- 
stricted by the prohibition of adultery. 

The first two steps which are taken towards the elevation 
of woman are probably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
basis of monogamy. In the earliest periods of civilisation, ti» 
marriage contract was arranged between the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the former to the latter. This sum, which 
is known in the laws of the barbarians as the * mundium,'* 
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"vrss in fact a payment to the father for the cession of his 
ciaughter, who thus became the bought slave of her husband. 
!It is one of the most remarkable features of the ancient laws 
of India, that they forbade this gift, on the ground that the 
parent should not sell his child ; ^ but there can be little 
doubt that this sale was at one time the ordinary type of 
marriage. In the Jewish writings we find Jacob purchasing 
Xie&h and Bachel by certain services to their father; and 
ibis custom, which seems to have been at one time 
general in Judea,^ appears in the age of Homer to have 
l)een general in Greece. At aa early period, however, of 
Oreek history, the purchase-money was replaced by the 
dowry, or sum of money paid by the father of the bride for 
the use of his daughter; ^ and this, although it passed into the 
hands of the husbaud, contributed to elevate the wife, in the 
first place, by the dignity it gave her, and, in the next place, 
by special laws, which both in Greece and Home secured it 
to her in most cases of separation.^ The wife thus possessed 
a guarantee agidnst ill-usage by her husband. She ceased to 
be hifl slave, and became in some degree a contracting party. 



* Legouv6, Hisioire TnorcUe des dowry from Icarus, her father. 

FnnmeSy pp. 95-96. M. Michelet, in one of those fanci- 

' Gen. zxix., xxxiv. 12 ; Dent, ful books which he has recently 

2xii. 29 ; 1 Sam. zviii. 25. published, maintains a view of the 

» The history of dowries is object of the Uva which I do not 

briefly noticed by Grote, Hist of remember to have seen elsewhere, 

Oreece, Yol. ii. pp. 112-113; and and which I do not believe. He 

more folly by Lord Karnes, in the says : * Ce prix n'est point un achat 

jidmirable chapter ' On the Fro- de la femme, mais une indemnity 

gress of the Female Sex,' in his qui dMommage la famille du p^re 

Sketches of the History of Man, a pour les enfants futurs, qui ne 

book less read than it deserves to profiteront pas a cette famille mais 

be. M. Legouv6 has also devoted a eelle oh. la femme va entrer.' — 

a chapter to it in his Hist, morale La Femme, p. 166. 
des FemTnes. See, too, Legendre, * In Kome, when the separation 

Traits de V Opinion, tome ii. pp. was due to the misconduct of the 

329-330. We find traces of the wife, the dowry belonged to her 

dowry, as well as of the USva, in husband. 
Homer. Fenelope had received a 




^ 
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Among the early Gamans, a diSerent and very remarkable 
oostom existed. The bride did not bring any dowry to ber 
husband, nor did the bridegroom give anything to the &t)ier 
of the bride ; but he gAve his gift to the bride herself^ on ibe 
morning after the first night of marriage, and this, whidi 
was called the ' Morgengab,' or morning gift, was the origin 
of the jointure.* 

Still more important than the foregoing was the insiata- 
tion of monogamy, by which, from its earliest days, theGhndc 
civilisation proclaimed its superiority to the Asiatic civilifla- 
tions that had preceded it. We may regard monogamy 
either in the light of our intuitive moral sentiment on the 
subject of purity, or in the light of the interests of society* 
In its Oriental or polygamous stage, marriage is regarded 
almost exclusively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratificatioa of 
the passions; while in European marriages the matoal 
attachment and respect of the contracting parties, the fonnir 
tion of a household, and the long train of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have aU their distingoidud 
place among the motives of the contract, and the lower 
element has comparatively little prominence. In this way it 
may be intelligibly said, without any reference to utilitarian 
considerations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. The utilitarian arguments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in three ^ 
sentences. Nature, by making the number of males and • 
females nearly equal, iudicates it as natural. In no other 
form of marriage can the government of the family, which » 
one of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sustained, 

* * Dotem non uxor marito sed that no Longobard should gi^ 

uxori maritus ofTert.' — Tac. Germ, more than one-fonrth of his sub- 

xviii. On the Morgengab, see stance as a Morgengab. In Gw- 

Canciani, Leges Barbarorum (Ve- gory of Tours (ix. 20) we have an 

netiis, 1781), vol. i. pp. 102-104; example of the gift of some citie* 

ii. pp. 230-231. M.jiia.toTi, Antich. as a Morgengab. 
Ital. diss. XX. Lnitprand enacted 
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and in no other does woman assume the position of the equal 
of man. 

Monogamy was the general system in Greece, though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary deviations 
into the earlier system, after some great disasters, when an 
increase of population was ardently desired.^ A broad line 
must, however, be drawn between the legendary or poetical 
period, as reflected in Homer and perpetuated in the trage- 
dians, and the later historical period. It is one of the 
most remarkable, and to some writers one of the most 
perplexiDg, facts in the moral history of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period women had undoubtedly the highest 
place, and their type exhibited the highest perfection. Moral 
ideas, in a thousand forms, have been sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation; but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female excellence which 
are contained in the Greek poems, while they are among the 
earliest, are also among the most perfect in the literature of 
mankind. The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
the long revolving years the return of her storm-tossed 
husband, who looked forward to her as to the crown of all 
■his labours ; the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might live ; the filial piety of Antigone ; 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Folyxena ; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath the father who had condemned her; the 
joyous, modest, and loving Nausicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey — all these 
are pictures of perennial beauty, which Rome and Christen- 
dom, chivalry and modem civilisation, have neither eclipsed 
nor transcended. Virgin modesty and conjugal fidelity, the 



^ * See, on this point, AuL Gellius, Noct, Att. xv. 20. Euripides is 
Baid to have had two wives. 
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graces as well as the Tutaes of the most perfect womanhood, 
Lave never been more exqnisitelj ponrfcrayed. The female 
figures stand out in the canvas almost as prominently as the 
male ones, and are surrounded by an almost equal reveraica 
The whole history of the Siege of Troy is a history of tibe 
catastrophes that followed a violation of the nuptial tie. 
Yet^ at the same time, the position of women was in some 
respects a degraded one. The custom of purchase-monflj 
given to the fiither of the bride was generaL The hnsbandB 
appear to bave indulged largely, and with little or no censoie^ 
in concubines.' Female captives of the highest rank were 
treated with great harshness. The inferiority of women to 
men was strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and de- 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that tlie 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate part in the production of tiwir 
children.' The woman Pandora was said to bave been ite 
author of aU human ills. 

In the historical age of Greece, the l^al position of 
women had in some respects slightly improved, but tiieff 
moral condition had undergone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuous women lived a life of perfect seclusion. The fore- 
most and most dazzling tyi>e of Ionic womanhood was Ae 



* Aristotle said that Homer accepting it, and aigning from A 
never gives a concubine to Mene- that a father should be more loifw 
laus, in order to intimate his than a mother. M. LegourAsajJ 
respect for Helen — though false, that when the male of one aniD* 
(Mhenaus, xiii. 3.) and the female of another tf* 

* -Slschylus has put this curious crossed, the type of the femal* 
notion into the mouth of Apollo, usually predominates in the off* 
in a speech in the Eumenides. It spring. See Legouv^, Hist, mof^ 
has, however, been very widely des FemrneSy pp. 216-228; Frtftd 
diflftised, and may be found in de Coulanges, La Citi antique, PP* 
Indian, Greek, Koman, and even 39-40 ; and also a curious note bT 
Christian writers. M. Legouv6, Boswell, in Croker's edition o^ 
who has devoted a very curious Boswell's Life of Johnson (l847/i 
chapter to the subject, quotes a p. 472. 

passage from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
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ourtesan, while, among the men, the latitude accorded hj 
public opinion was almost unrestricted. 

The &iCts in moral history, which it is at once mtost 
mportant and most difficult to appreciate, are what may be 
ailed the facts of feeling. It is much easier to show what 
aen did or taught than to realise the state of mind that ren- 
iered possible such actions or teaching ; and in the case before 
B we have to deal with a condition of feeling so extremely 
emote from that of our own day, that the diffibulty is pi'e- 
minently great. Yery sensual, and at the same time very 
Tilliant soci^es, have indeed repeatedly existed, and the 
istories of both France and Italy afford many examples of 
a artistic and intellectual enthusiasm encircling those who 
rere morally most frail ; but the peculiarity of Greek sen- 
aality is, that it grew up, for the most part, uncensured, 
nd indeed even encouraged, under the eyes of some of the 
lOBt illustrious of moralists. If we can imagine Ninon de 
Endos at a time when the rank and splendour of Parisian 
odety thronged her drawing-rooms, reckoning a Bossuet 
T a F^nelon among her followers — if we can imagine these 
iielates publicly advising her about the duties of her pro- 
eesion,' and the means of attaching the affections of her 
overs — ^we shall have conceived a relation scarcely more 
rtxange than that which existed between Socrates and the 
vnrtesan Theodota. 

In order to reconstruct, as far as possible, the modes of 
Boling o£ the Greek moralists, it will be necessary in the 
^ place to say a few words concerning one of the most 
^icate, but at the same time most important, problems 
ith which the legislator and the moralist have to deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, that 
^xusupiscence, or the sensual passion, was * the original sin ' 
^ human nature ; and it must be owned that the progress of 
JU>wledge, which is usually extremely opposed to the ascetic 
^ry of life, concurs with the theological view, in showing 
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the natural force of this appetite to be far greater than 
well-being of man requires. The writings of Malthus 
proved, what the Greek moralists appear in a consideraT 
degree to have seen, that its normal and temperate 
in the form of marriage, would produce, if universal, -#:>l3e 
utmost calamities to the world, and that, while nature se^^^^^os 
in the most unequivocal manner to urge the human race "^^ 
early marriages, the first condition of an advancing civili-^*^"* 
tion in populous countries is to restrain or diminish th^^^'^* 
In no highly civilised society is marriage general on the ffi^^rs*' 
development of the passions, and the continual tendencj^^ ^^ 
increasing knowledge is to render such marriages more 
It is also an undoubted truth that, however much moi 
may enforce the obligation of extra-matrimonial purity, 
obligation has never been even approximately regarded ; 
in all nations, ages, and religions a vast mass of irreg_ 
indulgence has appeared, which has probably contribu""*:^'^^ 
more than any other single cause to the misery and the de^-^-^'' 
dation of man. 

There are two ends which a moralist, in dealing with 
question, will especially regard — the natural duty of evi 
man doing something for the support of the child he 
called into existence, and the preservation of the dome^ 
circle unassailed and unpolluted. The family is the cen*' 
and the archetype of the State, and the happiness and goc^ . 

ness of society are always in a very great degree depend^^-'^ 
upon the purity of domestic life. The essentially exclusE- 
nature of marital affection, and the natural desire of ev^- 
man to be certain of the paternity of the child he suppor^^^^ 
render the incursions of irregular passions within the domes-*^f 
circle a cause of extreme suffering. Yet it would appear 
if the excessive force of these passions would render sn^ 
incursions both jfrequent and inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, there has arisen in society ^ 
figure which is certainly the most mournful, and in soiX'-^ 
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respects the most awful, upon which the eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to speak ; who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports 
of affection, and submits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust ; who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abject 
wretchedness and an early death, appears in every age as the 
perpetual symbol of the degradation and the sioiulness of 
[nan. Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the most efficient guardian of virtue. But for her, the un- 
challenged purity of countless happy homes would be 
polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
shastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would 
lave known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
me degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the passions 
hat might have filled the world with shame. She remains, 
^hile creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the eternal priestess 
if humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with all of her 

esx. who have violated the law of chastity, the public opinion 

jf most Christian countries pronounces a sentence of extreme 

©verity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations especially, a single 

ault of this kind is sufficient, at least in the upper and middle 

daases, to affix an indelible brand which no time, no virtues, 

ao penitence can wholly efface. This sentence is probably, 

in the first instance, simply the expression of the religious 

feeHng on the subject, but it is also sometimes defended by 

powerful arguments drawn from the interests of society. It 

is said that the preservation of domestic purity is a matter of 

such transcendent importance that it is right that the most 

wushing penalties should be attached to an act which the 

Mttagination can easily transfigure, which legal enactments 

can never efficiently control, and to which the most violent 

passions may prompt. It is said, too, that an anathema 

vliich drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual passions 
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is peculiarly fitted to restrict their operation ; for, more than 
any other passions, they are dependent on the imaginatioii, 
which is readily fired by the sight of eviL It is added, that 
the emphasis with which the vice is stigmatised produces a 
corresponding admiration for the opposite virtue, and that a 
feeling of the most delicate and scrupulous honour is thus 
formed among the female population, which not only pre- 
serves from gross sin, but also dignifies and ennobles the 
whole character. 

In opposition to these views, several considerations of 
much weight have been urged. It is argued that, however 
persistently society may ignore this form of vice, it edsts 
nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting forms as when 
it is shrouded in obscurity and veiled by an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of unconsciousness. The existence in England of 
certainly not less than fifty thousand unhappy women,* sank 
in the very lowest depths of vice and misery, shows suffi- 
ciently what an appalling amount of moral evil is festering 
uncontrolled, undiscussed, and unalleviated, under the fair 
surface of a decorous society. In the eyes of every physician, 
and indeed in the eyes of most continental writers who have 
adverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, which is 
one of the most dreadful now existing among mankind, which 
communicates itself from the guilty husband to the innocent 
wife, and even transmits its taint to her ofl&pring, and which 
the experience of other nations conclusively proves may he 
vastly diminished, should be suffered to rage imchecked 



• * Dr. Vintras, in a remarkable in 1864, was 49,370; and this i' 

pamphlet (London, 1867) On the certainly much below the entire 

Repression of Prostitution, shows number. These, it will be ob- 

from the police statistics that the ser\'ed, comprise only the habitnali 

number of prostitutes knotun to professional prostitutes. 
ihe police in England and "Wales, 
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because the Legislature refuses to take official cognisance of 
its existence, or proper sanitary measures for its repression.^ 
If the terrible censure which English public opinion passes 
upon every instance of female frailty in some degree dimi- 
nishes the number, it does not prevent such instances from 
being extremely numerous, and it immeasurably aggravates 
the suffering they produce. Acts which in other European 
countries would excite only a slight and transient emotion, 
spread in England, over a wide circle, all the bitterness of 
unmitigated anguish. Acts which naturally neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelings, and 
which, in other countries, are ofben followed by happy, 
virtuous, and affectionate lives, in England almost invari- 
ably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly multiplied, 
and a vast proportion of those whose reputations and lives 
have been blasted by one momentary sin, are hurled into the 
abyss of habitual prostitution -a condition which, owing to 
the sentence of public opinion and the neglect of legislators, 
is in no other European country so hopelessly vicious or so 
irrevocable.^ 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of life-long wretchedness are 
not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose disposi- 
tions seem naturally incapable of virtue. The victims of 



1 Some measures have recently copious supplementary accounts, 

been taken in a few garrison towns, furnished by different doctors 

'The moral sentiment of the com- in different countries. 
Knunity, it appears, would be * Parent- DuchAtelet has given 

Bbocked if Liverpool were treated many statistics, showing the very 

on the same principles as Ports- large extent to which the French 

Knonth. This very painful and system of supervision deters those 

revolting, but most important, sub- who were about to enter into 

Ject has been treated with great prostitution, and reclaims those 

knowledge, impartiality, and who had entered into it. He and 

ability, by Parent -Duch&telet, Dr. Yintras concur in representing 

in his famous work. La Prosti- English prostitution as about the 

button dans tii viUe de Paris, most degraded, and at the same 

"Xhe third edition contains very time the most irrevocable. 
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seduction are ofbei^ led aside quite as much by the aidoui of 
their affections, and by the vivacity of their intelligence, as 
by any vicious propensities.^ Even in the lowest grades, the 
most dispassionate observers have detected remains of hi^er 
feelings, which, in a different moral atmosphere, and under 
different moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed.^ The statistics of prostitution show that a great 
proportion of those who have flEJlen into it have been im- 
pelled by the most extreme poverty, in many instuices 
verging upon starvation.^ 

These opposing considerations, which I have very briefly 
indicated, and which I do not propose to discuss or to 



* Miss Mulock, in her amiable whom they are sincerely attached; 
but rather feeble book, called A that they rarely fail to shov is 
WoTMifCs Thouahts about Women, the hospitals a very real sense of 
has some good remarks on this shame; and that many of them 
point (pp. 291-293), which are all entered into their mode of life far 
the more valuable, as the authoress the purpose of supporting aged 
has not the faintest sympathy with parents. One anecdote is "ffinih 
any opinions concerning the char- giving in the words of the author.' 
acter and position of women which * Un mMecin n'entrant jamais dans 
are not strictly conventional. She leurs salles sans oter l^rement 
notices the experience of Sunday son chapeau, par cette seule poU- 
school mistresses, that, of their tesse il sut tellement conqu&rir 
pupils who are seduced, an ex- leur confiance qu'il leur &isait 
tremely large proportion are *of feiire tout ce qu'il voulait.' Tto 
the very best, refined, intelligent, writer, I may observe, is not a 
truthful, and affectionate.' romance writer or a theorist of any 

* See the very singular and pain- description. He is simply a phy* 
fol chapter in Parent-DuchAtelet, sician who describes the results of 
called * Moeurs et Habitudes des a very large official experience. 
Prostitutes.' He observes that • * Parent-DuchAtelet attests 
they are remarkable for their que sur trois mille cr^tures ^ 
kindness to one another in sickness dues trente cinq seulement avuent 
or in distress ; that they are not un ^tat qui pouvait les nourrir, et 
nnfrequently charitable to poor que quatorze cents avaient 6ti pi^ 
people who do not belong to their cipit^es dans cette horrible riepsr 
class ; that when one of them has la misfere. Une d'elles, quand elle 
a child, it becomes the object of s'y r^solut, n'avait pas mange de- 
very general interest and affection ; puis trois jours.' — Legouv^, ^" 
that most of them have lovers, to morale des Femmes^ pp. 322-323. 
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e, will be sufficieiit to exhibit the magnitude of the 
(L In the Greek civilisation, l^islators and moralists 
3iired to meet it by the cordial recognition of two 
} orders of womanhood * — the wife, whose first duty 
lelity to her husband; the hetsera, or mistress, who 
3d by her fugitive attachments. The wives of the 

lived in almost absolute seclusion. They were 
• married when very young. Their occupations were to 
to spin, to embroider, to superintend the household, 
) for their sick slaves. They lived in a special and 

part of the house. The more wealthy seldom went 
f and never except when accompanied by a female 

never attended the public spectacles; received no 
isitors except in the presence of their husbands, and 
>t even a seat at their own tables when male guests 
here. Their pre-eminent virtue was fidelity, and it is 
le that this was very strictly and very generally ob- 
Their remarkable freedom from temptations, the 

opinion which strongly discouraged any attempt to 
them, and the ample sphere for illicit pleasures that 
corded to the other sex, aU contributed to protect it. 
3 other hand, living, as they did, almost exclusively 

their female slaves, being deprived of all the educating 
lOe of male society, and having no place at those public 
;les which were the chief means of Athenian culture, 
[ninds must necessarily have been exceedingly con- 
l. Thucydid€$3 doubtless expressed the prevailing sen- 
i of his countrymen when he said that the highest 
of woman is not to be spoken of either for good or for 



onoeming the position and Eainneville, La Femme dans 

yec of Greek women, the VAntiguitS (JBexiSt 1865); and an 

may obtain ample infonna- article * On Female Society in 

consnlting Becker's Ckari- Greece/ in the twenty-second 

anslated by Metcalfe, 1845) ; volume of the Qaarterly Review, 
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evil ; and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he repie- 
sented the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typi- 
fying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous woman. ^ 

In their own restricted sphere their lives were probaUj 
not unhappy. Education and custom rendered the purety 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, and 
it must in most instances have reconciled them to the eztia- 
matrimonial connections in which their husbands too fre- 
quently indulged. The prevailing manners were very gentla 
Domestic oppression is scarcely ever spoken of; the husband 
lived chiefly in the public place ; causes of jealousy and d 
dissension could seldom occur; and a feeling of warm aflMoDi 
though not a feeling of equality, must doubtless have in most 
cases spontaneously arisen. In the writings of Xenophim 
we have a charming picture of a husband who had received 
into his arms his young wife of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways. He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would be used to a little 
child. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a quem hBd, 
dwelling continually at home and superintending the work ci 
her slaves. She must distribute to each their tasks, must 
economise the family income, and must take especial care 
that the house is strictly orderly — the shoes, the pots, and 
the clothes always in their places. It is also, he tells her, a 
part of her duty to tend her ack slaves ; but here his wife 
interrupted him, exclaiming, * Nay, but that will indeed 1» 
the most agreeable of my offices, if such as I treat with kind- 
ness are likely to be grateful, and to love me more than 
before.' With a very tender and delicate care to avoid 
everything resembling a reproach, the husband persuade 
his wife to give up the habits of wearing high-heeled boots, 
in order to appear tall, and of colouidng her face with vtf^ 
milion and white lead. He promises her that if she fiut^* 



Plutarch, ConJ. Prac. 
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MLj performs her duties he will himself be the £rst and 
moBt devoted of her slaves. He assured Socrates that when 
my domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself ad- 
Qoirably, if he was in the right ; but that, whenever he was 
in the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his wife 
^t it was otherwise.^ 

We have another picture of Greek married life in the 
initings of Plutarch, but it represents the condition of the 
Ireek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon. In 
Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere housekeeper, 
)r as the chi^ slave of her husband, but as his equal and 
lis companion. He enforces, in the strongest terms, 
^procity of obligations, and desires that the minds of 
inomen should be cultivated to the highest point.^ His 
trecepts of marriage, indeed, fall little if at all below any 
hat have appeared in modem days. His letter of consola- 
vm to his wife, on the death of their child, breathes a spirit 
f the tenderest affection. It is recorded of him that, 
ATiiig had some dispute with the relations of his wife, she 
aared that it might impair their domestic happiness, and she 
ooordingly persuaded her husband to accompany her on a 
dl^^image to Mount Helicon, whwe they offered up together 
• sacEifioe to Love, and prayed that their affection for one 
iiother might never be diminished. 

In general, however, the position of the virtuous Greek 
voman was a very low one. She was under a perpetual 
liotelage : first of all to her parents, who disposed of her hand, 
Qieiito her husband, and in her days of widowhood to her 
HQD8. In cases of inheritance her male relations were 
preferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which, in Athens, 
^ least, she possessed as well as her husband, appears to 
We been practically almost nugatory, on accoimt of the 

* Xenophon, Econ. ii. of the character of a good wife in 

'Pint. ConJ, PrcBc. There is Aristotle. (£iff<>»07wic5, book i. cap. 
*^ tn extremely beautiful picture vii.) 

VOL. II. U 
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Bhock which public declaratioiiB in the law court gave to the 
habits which education and public opinion had formei 
She brought with her, however, a dowrv. and the recognised 
necessity of endowing daughters was one of the canses of 
those frequent expositions which were perpetrated with so 
little blame. The Athenian law was also peculiarly canfol 
and tender in dealing with the interests of female orphans.^ 
Plato had argued that women were equal to men ; bat the 
habits of the people were totally opposed to tliis theory. 
Marriage was regarded chiefly in a civic light, as the means of 
producing citizens, and in Sparta it was ordered that old (X 
infirm husbands should cede their young wives to stronger 
men, who could produce vigorous soldiers for the State 
The Lacedaemonian treatment of women, which differed in 
many respects from that which prevailed in the other Greek 
States, while it was utterly destructive of all delicacy d 
feeling or action, had undoubtedly the effect of producing * 
fferce and masculine patriotism ; and many fine examples uo 
recorded of Spartan mothers devoting their sons on the aUtt 
of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when nobly woo, 
and infusing their own heroic spirit into the armies of ti* 
people. For the most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear in Greek history. The simple modesty 
which was evinced by Phocion's wife, in the period when her 
husband occupied the foremost position in Athens,^ and* 
few instances of conjugal and filial affection, have been 
recorded ; but in general the only women who attracted ^ 
notice of the people were the hetserse, or courtesans.^ 




* See Alexander's History of Dialogues of Lucian on courteawft 
^ow«»(London,1783),vol.i.p.201. and from the oration of DeBH>' 

* Plutarch, Phocion, sthenes against Neaera. See, too, 
■ Our information concerning Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii. 1^» 

the Greek courtesans is chiefly de- and among modern booios. Seckflr*' 

rived from the thirteenth book of the Charicles. Athenaeus wai ^ 

Deipnosophisia of Athenaeus, from Egyptian, whose exact date ^ 

the Letters of Alciphron, from the unknown, but who appears to h»^ 
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In order to miderstand the position which these last 
iiuned in Greek life, we must transport ourselves in 
3ught into a moral latitude totally diiferent from oiur own. 
le Greek conception of excellence was the full and perfect 
velopment of humanity in all its organs and functions, 
.d without any tinge of asceticism. Some parts of human 
.tore were recognised as higher than others ; and to suffer 
Ly of the lower appetites to obscure the mind, restrain the 
ill and engross the energies of life, was acknowledged to be 
Bgraceful ; but the systematic repression of a natural appetite 
B8 totally foreign to Greek modes of thought. Legislators, 
oialists, and the general voice of the people, appear to have 
)plied these principles almost unreservedly to intercourse 
stween the sexes, and the most virtuous men habitually and 
)enly entered into relations which would now be almost 
UTeraally censured. 

The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
lat a public opinion may accord, in this respect, almost 
Dlimited licence to one sex, without showing any cor- 
xrponding indulgence to the other. But, in Greece, a con- 
orrence of causes had conspired to bring a certain section 
f courtesans into a position they have in no other society 
ttained. The voluptuous worship of Aphrodite gave a kind 
«f religLOus sanction to their profession. Courtesans were . 
hid priestesses in her temples, and those of Coriuth were 
believed by their prayers to have averted calamities from their 
Qty, Prostitution is said to have entered iuto the religious 
rites of Babylon, Biblis, Cyprus, and Corinth, and these as 
well as Miletus, Tenedos, Lesbos, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools of vice, which grew up und^ the shadow of 
^ temples.^ 

■ttvived Ulpian, who died in a.d. Alciphron is beliered to liave lived 

^' He had access to, and gave near the time of Lucian. 
•tracts from, many works on this * According to some writers the 

•'^^ect, which have now perished, word 'veneiari' comes from • Vene- 

xj2 
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In the next place, the intense aesthetic enthusiasm ihst 
prevailed was eminently fitted to raise the most beautifal 
to honour. In a land and beneath a sky where natmal 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a school 
of matchless artists both in painting and in sculpture^ and 
public games and contests were celebrated, in which supiamd 
physical perfection was crowned by an assembled peopla In 
no other period of the world's history was the admirsiaon 
of beauty in all its forms so passionate or so universal It 
coloured the whole moral teaching of the time, and led the 
chief moralists to regard virtue simply as the highest land 
of supersensual beauty. It appeared in all literature, whoe 
the beauty of form and style was the £b:st of studies. It 
supplied at once the inspiration and the rule of all Greek 
art. It led the Greek wife to pray, before all other pFayenfy 
for the beauty of her children. It surrounded the mort 
beautiful with an aureole of admiring reverence, llbo 
courtesan was often the queen of beauty. She was tiie 
model of the statues of Aphrodite, that commanded tiie 
admiration of Greece. Praxiteles was accustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Phryne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; and when she was 
accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, her advocate, 
Hyperides, procured her axxjuittal by suddenly unveiling ber 
charms before the dazzled eyes of the assembled jndgeB. 
Apelles was at once the painter and the lover of Lafe, an«I 
Alexander gave him, as the choicest gifb, his own fevouritfr 
concubine, of whom the painter had become enamouied 
while pourtraying her. The chief flower-painter of antiquity 
acquired his skill through his love of the flower-girl Glyoera, 
whom he was accustomed to paint among her garlands. 
Pindai' and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, ssA 

rem exercere,' on account of the Za^iwt?, *veneror;' alsoLsMothel* 
devotions in the temple of Venus. Vayer, Lettre xc. 
See Vossius, Etymologicon Linffues 
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e philosophers made pilgrimages to visit thein, and their 
es were known in every city.^ 

!t is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and 
Qg, many of the more ambitious and accomplished women 
Id have betaken themselves to this career, nor yet that 
should have attained the social position which the 
ided existence and the enforced ignorance of the Greek 
ss had left vacant. The courtesan was the one free 
lan of Athens, and she ofben availed herself of her free- 
to acquire a degree of knowledge which enabled her to 
to her other charms an intense intellectual fascination, 
lering around her the most brilliant artists, poets, his- 
lus, and philosophers, she flung herself unreservedly into 
intellectual and aesthetic enthusiasms of her time, and 
L became the centre of a literary society of matchless 
[idour. Aspasia, who was as famous for her genius as 
aer beauty, won the passionate love of Pericles. She is 
to have instructed him in eloquence, and to have com- 
m1 some of his most famous orations ; she was continually 
mlted on afi^drs of state ; and Socrates, like other philo- 
lerSy attended her assemblies. Socrates himself has 
ked his deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
led Diotima. The courtesan Leontium was among the 
jt ardent disciples of Epicurus.^ 

Another cause probably contributed indirectly to the 
ration of this class, to which it is extremely difficult to 
ide in an English book, but which it is impossible alto- 



'On the connection of the Pkilosopharum (Lugduni, mdxc); 

ttteeans with the artistic enthu- also Rainneville, La Femme dans 

*n, see Baonl Rochette, Cours rAntiquiU,-p. 244. At a much later 

^Woi^rt^, pp. 278-279. See, date Lucian described the beauty, 

)i Athenaeus, xiii. 69 ; Pliny, accomplishments, generosity, and 

'*'. Nat. XXXV. 40. even modesty, of Panthea of 

* See the very curious little Smyrna, the favourite mistress of 

wk of Manage, Historia Mulierum Lucius Verus. 
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getliCT to omit, even in the most cursory survey of Greek 
morals. Irregular female connections -frere looked upon as 
ordinary and not disgraceful incidents in the life of a good 
man, for they were compared with that lower abyss of 
unnatural love, which was the deepest and strangest taint of 
Greek civilisation. This vice, which never appears in ttc 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, doubtless arose under the 
influence of the public games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of absolutely nude figures,^ awoke an mmatoral 
passion,^ totally remote from all modem feelings, but which 
in Greece it was regarded as heroic to resist.^ The popular 
religion in this, as in other cases, was made to bend to the 
new vice. Hebe, the cup-bearer of the gods, was rqJaced 
by Ganymede, and the worst vices of earth were tran^rted 
to Olympus.* Artists sought to reflect the passion in their 



IL 



> The C<v<rfia, which was at firstin man, in refraining from gntifpBff 

use, was discarded by the Lacedse- a passion he had ccmceiTod fff f 

monians, and afterwards by the boy named M^abetes, and Hafl* 

other Gre«'ks. There are three mus Tyrins says it deserved great* 

curious memoirs tracing the history praise than the heroism of Leonida*. 

of the change, by M. Burette, in {Diss, jl^t.) Diogenes Laertius, la 

the Hist, de V Academic royale des his Life of Zeno^ the founder of 

Inscriptions, toTdQi. Stoicism, the most austere of rf^ 

2 On the causes of paiderastia ancient sects, praises that rfulo* 

in Greece, see the remarks of Mr. sopher for being but little addictw 

Grote in the review of the Sympo- to this vice. Sophocles, is said to 

sium, in his great work on Plato, have been much addicted to it 
The whole subject is very ably * Some examples of the aaff|P* 

treated by M. Maury, Hist, des tion of this vice to the diviniof 

Religions de la Grece antique^ tome are given by Clem. Alex. Adnoni^ 

iii. pp. 35-39. Many facts con- ad Gentes. Socrates is said to h»^" 

nected with it are collected by Dol- maintained that Jupiter lovc' 

linger, in liis Jew and GentUe.B.n(l Ganymede for his wisdom, as t" 

by Chateaubriand, in his Mudes name is derived from ydyvjuu a3 " 

historiques. The chief original fiji^os, to be delighted with p"*' 

authority is the thirteenth book of deuce. (Xenophon, Banquet.) T» 

Atljenarus, a Look of very painful disaster of Cannae was ascribed t»> 

interest in the history of morals. the jealousy of Juno becan* * 

^ Plutarch, in his Life ofAgesi- beautiful boy was introduced \f^ 

laus, dwells on the intense self- the temple of Jupiter. (Lactanti''^' 

control manifested by that great Inst. IHv. ii. 17.) 
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statnes of the Hermaplirodite, of Bacchus, and the mor& 
e£femiiiate Apollo ; moralists were known to praise it as the 
bond of friendship, and it was spoken of as the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion of Epaminondas.^ 
In general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was treated with a levity we can now hardly 
conceive. W^ can scarcely have a better illustration of the 
ertent to which moral ideas and feelings have changed, than 
the feet that the first two Greeks who were considered worthy 
of statues by their fellow-countrymen are said to have been 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who were united by an impure 
love, and who were glorified for a political assassination.^ 

It is probable that this cause conspired with the othews to 
diENSOciate the class of courtesans from the idea of supreme 
depravity with which they have usually been connected. 
The great majority, however, were sunk in this, as in all 
otlier ages, in abject degradation f comparatively few attained 
the condition of hetserse, and even of these it is probable that 
the greater number exhibited the characteristics which in 
all ages have attached to their class. Faithlessness, exti'emo 
rapacity, and extravagant luxury, wei-e common among 
them; but yet it is unquestionable that there were many 
ezoeptions. The excommunication of society did not press 
upon or degrade them ; and though they were never regarded 
with the same honour as married women, it seems generally 
to have been believed that the wife and the courtesan had 
each her place and her function in the world, and her own 
peculiar type of excellence. The courtesan Jjcajna, who was 
a friend of Harmodius, died in torture rather than reveal 



* Athensefas, ziii. 78. See, too, Dialogues of Lucian on the cour- 
the very revolting book on diflferent tesans. See, too, Terence, The 
tindfl of love, ascribed (it is said Eunuch^ act y. scene 4, which is 
fdflely) t« Lucian. copied from the Greek. The ma- 

* Pliny, HUt. Nat, zxxiv. 9. jority of the class were not called 
•There is ample evidence of betsMrse, but irr!^piai. 

Uu8 in Atheneeus, and in the 
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the conspiracy of her Mend, and the Athemans, in aUaskm 
to her name, caujsed the statue of a tongaeless lioness to be 
erected to commemorate her constancy. ^ The gentle mannen 
and disinterested affection of a courtesan named Baodus 
were especially recorded, and a very touching letter pdnts 
her character, and describes the r^ret that followed her to 
the tomb.^ In one of the most remarkable of his pictnres of 
Greek life, Xenophon describes how Socrates, having heitfd 
of the beauty of the courtesan Theodota, went with lus 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true ; how with a quiet humour he questioned her about i^ 
sources of the luxury of her dwelling, and how he proceeded 
to sketch for her the qualities she should cultivate in order 
to attach her lovers. She ought, he tells her, to shut the 
door against the insolent, to watch her lovers in sicknesiy to 
rejoice greatly when they succeed in anything honomab]^ 
to love tenderly those who love her. Having carried on • 
cheerful and peifectly unembarrassed conversation with hff, 
with no kind of reproach on his part, either exjiressed or 
implied, and with no trace either of the timidity or effrontery 
of conscious guilt upon hers, the best and wisest of the Greeks 
left his hostess with a graceful compliment to her beauty.* 

My task in describing this aspect of Greek life has been 
an eminently unpleasing one, and I should certainly not 
have entered upon even the baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subject so difficult, painful, and delicate 
had it not been absolutely indispensable to a history of 
morals to give at least an outline of the progress that has 

'Plutarch, De Gamditate; the letters of Alciphron, especially 

Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 19. The feat the very touching letter (x.) onhtf 

of biting out their tongues rather death, describing her kindness wd 

than reveal secrets, or yield to disinterestedness. Athenaeus (xiu* 

passion, is ascribed to a suspiciously 66) relates a curious anecdote illiu^ 

large number of persons. Menage trating these aspects of her cha- 

cites five besides Lesena. {Hist, racter. 
Mulier. PhUos. pp. 104-108.) » Xenophon, Memarab. iii. H- 

'See, upon Bacchis, several of 
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1)66(11 effected in this sphere. What I have written will 
eufficiently explain why Greece, which was fertile, beyond all 
other lands, in great men, was so remarkably barren of 
great women. It will show, too, that while the Greek 
moralists recognised, like ourselves, the distinction between 
"the higher and the lower sides of our nature, they differed 
^very widely from modem public opinion in the standard of 
morals they enforced. The Christian doctrine, that it is 
criminal to gratify a powerful and a transient physical appe- 
tite, except under the condition of a lifelong contract, was 
altogether unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Greek 
iwives. Duties were imposed at a later period, though less 
strictly, upon the husband. Unnatural love was stigmatised, 
l>ut with a levity of censure which to a modem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some slight legal disqualifications 
Tested upon the whole class of hetserse, and, though more 
j^dmired, they were less respected than women who had 
adopted a domestic life ; but a combination of circumstanoes 
had raised them, in actual worth and in popular estimation, 
to an unexampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
l)ecame very general, and extra-matrimonial connections 
were formed with the most perfect frankness and publicity. 

If we now turn to the Roman civilisation, we shaU find 
that some important advances had been made in the condition 
of women. The virtue of chastity has, as I have shown, 
l)een r^arded in two different ways. The utilitarian view, 
wbichi commonly prevails in countries where a political 
spirit is more powerful than a religious spirit, regards 
marriage as the ideal state, and to promote the happiness, 
eanctity. and security of this state is the main object of all its 
precepts. The mystical view which rests upon the natural 
feeling of shame, and which, as history proves, has prevailed 
especially where political sentiment is very low, and religious 
sentiment very strong, regards virginity as its supreme type, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension from ' 
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ideal pnritj. It is, I think, a yery remarkable fact, that at: 
the head of the religious system of Kome we find two sacer- 
dotal bodies which appear respectively to iypify these ideaa» 
The Flamens of Jupiter and the Yestal Virgins were the tw^ 
most sacred orders in Home. The ministrations of each wei^ 
believed to be vitally important to the State. Each cou^ 
officiate only within the walls of Rome. Each was appoint^ 
with the most imposing ceremonies. Each was honoured wvzt 
the most profound reverence. But in one important resp^^ 
they differed. The Yestal was the type of virginity, ^^ 
her purity was guarded by the most terrific penalties. The 
Flamen, on the other hand, was the representative of EomaQ 
marriage in its strictest and. holiest form. He was neoessazi/y 
married. His marriage was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be dissolved by death. If his wife disi, 
he was degraded from his office.^ 

Of these two orders, there can be no question that the 
Flamen was the most faithful expression of the Komaii sen- 
timents. The Roman religion was essentially domestic, and 
it was a main object of the legislator to surround marriage 
with every circumstance of dignity and solemnity. Monogamy 
was, from the earliest times, strictly enjoined ; and it was 
one of the great benefits that have resulted from the 
expansion of Roman power, that it made this iype dominant 
in Europe. In the legends of early Rome we have ample 
evidence both of the high moral estimate of women, and 
of their prominence in Roman life. The tragedies of Liicretia 
and of Virginia display a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
supreme excellence of imsullied purity, which no Christian 
nation could surpass. The legends of the Sabine women 
interceding between their parents and their husbands, and 
thus saving the infant republic, and of the mother of Corielanus 



* On the Flamens, see Aulus Gell. Nod. r, 16. 
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averting by her prayers the ruin impending over her 
country, entitled women to claim their share in the patriotic 
glories of Bome. A temple of Yenus Calva was associated 
with the legend of Boman ladies, who, in an hour of danger, 
cut off tbeir long tresses to make bowstrings for the soldiers.^ 
Another temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the 
filial piety of that Boman woman who, when her mother was 
condemned to be starved to death, obtained permission to 
visit her in her prison, and was discovered feeding her from her 
breast.^ 

The legal position, however, of the Roman wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Eoman family was con- 
stituted on the principle of the uncontrolled authority of its 
head, both over his wife and over his children, and he could 
repudiate the former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to 
the father of the bride, nor tiie custom of dowries, appears to 
have existed in the earliest period of Boman history ; but 
the £Ekther disposed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even possessed the power of breaking off 
marriages that had been actually contracted.^ In the 
forms of marriage, however, which were usual in the 
earlier periods of Borne, the absolute power passed into 
the hands of the husband, and he had the right, in 
some cases, of putting her to death.^ Law and public opinion 
combined in inaking matrimonial purity most strict. For 



' CeLi>\tolmuBtMaxi7nimisJumor, first legal act (which was rather of 

' Pliny, Hist, Nat. vii. 36. the nature of an exhortation than 

There is (as is well known) a of a command) against it was 

similar legend of a daughter thus issued by Antoninus Pius, and it 

feeding her father. Val. Max. was only definitely abolished under 

lib. V. cap. 4. Diocletian. (Laboulaye, Recherchea 

' This appears from the first sur la condition civile it politique 

act of the Stichua of Plautus. The desfermnes, pp. 16-17.) 

power appears to have become quite * Aul. GeU. Noct. x. 23- 
obsolete daring the Empire ; but the 
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five hundred and twenty years, it was said, there "was no 
such thing as a divorce in Borne. ^ Manners were so severe, 
that a senator was censured for indecency because he had 
kissed his wife in the presence of their daughter.' It was 
considered in a high degree disgraceful for a Homan moikr 
to delegate to a nurse the duty of suckling her diilcL' 
Sumptuary laws regulated with the most minute severity all 
the details of domestic economy.^ The courtesan dasf^ 
though probably numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were 
r^arded with much contempt. The disgrace of publidj 
professing themselves members of it was believed to be a 
sufficient punishment;^ and an old law, which was probablj 
intended to teach in symbol the duties of married H&i 
enjoined that no such person should touch the altar of Juno.* 
It was related of a certain sedQe, that he failed to obtain 
redress for an assault which had been made upon him, becaoM 
it had occurred in a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Koman magistrate to be found.^ The sandiiy 
of female purity was believed to be attested by all natnie. 
The most savage animals became tame before a virgin<* 
When a woman walked naked roimd a field, caterpillars and 
all loathsome insects fell dead before her.^ It was said that 
drowned men floated on their backs, and drowned women on 
their faces ; and this, in the opinion of Boman naturalists, 
was due to the superior purity of the latter.^® 



\ Val. Maximus, ii. 1, § 4 ; AuL '' Ibid. iv. 14. 

Gellius, Noct. iv. 3. * The well-known superstition 

' Ammianus Marcellinus,zxYiii. about the lion, &;c., becoming docile 

4. before a virgin is, I believe, as old 

' Tacitus, Be OratoribuSy xxviii. as Boman times. St. Isidon 

* See Aulus Gellius, Noct. ii. 24. mentions that rhinoceroses wen 

* 'More inter veteres recepto, said to be captured by young 
qui satis poenarum adversum impu- girls being put in their way to 
dicas in ipsa professione flagitii fascinate them. (Legendre, TraUk 
credebant.' — Tacitus, 4wwaZ.ii. 85. de V Opinion, tome ii. p. 36.) 

* Aul. Gell. iv. 3. Juno was the » Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxviii. 23. 
goddess of marriage. " Ibid. vii. 18. 
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It was a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the barbarians was shown, among other things, 
bi the £Eict that the Greeks did not, like other nations, regard 
bheir wives as slaves, but treated them as helpmates and 
sompanions. A Eoman writer has appealed, on the whole 
wiih greater justice, to the treatment of wives by his fellow 
x>uixtrymen, as a proof of the superiority of Koman to Greek 
sivilisation. He has observed that while the Greeks kept 
■hear wives in a special quarter in the interior of their houses, 
ind never permitted them to sit at banquets except with 
hear relatives, or to see any male except in the presence of a 
relative, no Boman ever hesitated to lead his wife with him 
x> the feast, or to place the mother of the &inily at the head 
if£ his table. ^ Whether, in the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
iomestic oppression occurred, it is now impossible to say. 
^ temple dedicated to a goddess named Yiriplaca, whose 
nission was to appease husbands, was worshipped by Boman 
vomen on the Palatine;^ and a strange and improbable, if not 
ncredible story, is related by livy, of the discovery during 
lie Hepublic, of a vast conspiracy by Eoman wives to poison 
lieir husbands.^ On the whole, however, it is probable that 
he Boman matron was from the earliest period a name of 
Loaour ; ^ that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the 
Smpire, who defined marriage as a lifelong fellowship of all 
livine and human rights,^ expressed most faithfully the 



* * Quern enimKomanorumpadet pinqna CQgnatione conjunctns.'-^ 

Lzorexn ducere in conyivium? aut Com. Nepos. prse&t. 

njus materfamilias non primum ^ Val. Max. ii. 1, § 6. 

ociun tenet sedinm, atque in cele- ' Jay. viii. 18. 

)ritate versator ? quod multo fit * See Yal. Max. ii. 1. 

diter in Grsecia. Nam neque in » *Nuptiasuntconjunctiomaria 

tonTiyium adhibetur, nisi propin- et feminse, et consortium omnia 

[uonim, neque sedet nisi in interiore vitae, divini et humani juris com- 

)arte sdium qasbgynacontis appel- municatio.' — ^Modestinus. 
itur, quo nemo accedit, nisi pro- 
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feelings of the people, and tliat female virtue had in everj 
age a considerable place in Boman biographies.^ 

I have already enumerated the chief causes of that 
complete dissolution of Boman morals which began shortlj 
after the Punic wars, which contributed very largely to the 
destruction of the Kepublic, and which attained its dimax 
under the Csesars. There are few examples in history of a 
revolution pervading so completely every sphere of religious^ 
domestic, social, and political life. Philosophical scepticism 
corroded the ancient religions. An inundation of Eastern 
luxury and Eastern morals submerged all the old habits of 
austere simplicity. The civil wars and the Empire degraded 
the character of the people, and the exaggerated prudeiy of 
republican manners only served to make the rebound into 
vice the more irresistible. In the fierce outburst of un- 
governable and almost frantic depravity that marked this 
evil period, the violations of female virtue were infEunonsly 
prominent. The vast multiplication of slaves, which is in 
every age peculiarly fatal to moral purity ; the fact that a 
great proportion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous provinces of the Empire ; the games of Flora, in 
which races of naked courtesans were exhibited ; the panto- 
mimes, which derived their charms chiefly from the audacious 
indecencies of the actors ; the influx of the Greek and Asiatic 
hetserse who were attracted by the wealth of the metropolis; 
the licentious paintings which began to adorn every house; 
the rise of Baise, which rivalled the luxury and surpassed the 
beauty of the chief centres of Asiatic vice, combining wiiih 
the intoxication of great wealth suddenly acquired, with the 
disruption, through many causes, of all the ancient habits and 
beliefs, and with the tendency to pleasure which the closing 
of the paths of honourable political ambition by the imperial 




^ Livy, xxxiv. 6. There is a Greek) in Clem. Alezand. Str(ff*' 
fine collection of legends or his- iv. 19. 
tones of heroic women (but chiefly 
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spotism, naturally produced, liad all their part in pre- 
ring those orgies of vice which the writers of the Empire 
real. Most scholars will, I sui)pose, retain a vivid re- 
llection of the new insight into the extent and wildness of 
iman guilt which they obtained when they first opened the 
ges of Suetonius or Lampridius; and the sixth Satire of 
ivenal paints with a fierce energy, though probably with 
e natural exaggeration of a satirist, the extent to which 
miption had spread among the women. It was found 
cessary, imder Tiberius, to make a special law prohibiting 
ambers of noble houses from enrolling themselves as prosti- 
tes.^ The extreme coarseness of the Eoman disposition 
evented sensuaUty from assuming that sesthetic character 
[lich had made it ia Greece the parent of Art, and had 
Ty profoundly modified its influence, while the passion for 
auliatorial shows often allied it somewhat unnaturally with 
aelty. There have certainly been many periods in history 
lien virtue was more rare than under the Csesars ; but there 
s probably never been a period when vice was more 
travagant or uncontrolled. Young emperors especially, 
ho were surroimded by swarms of sycophants and panders, 
id who often lived in continual dread of assassination, 
nnged with the most reckless and feverish excitement into 
'ery variety of abnormal lust. The reticence which has 
ways moi*e or less characterised modem society and modem 
riters was unknown, and the unblushing, undisguised 
3Boenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the Eomances of 
Lpuleius and Peti^onius, and of some of the Dialogues of 
jucian, reflected but too faithfully the spirit of their time. 

There had arisen, too, partly through vicious causes, and 
wrtly, I suppose, through the unfavourable influence which 
ibe attraction of the public institutions exercised on domestic 



^ Tacitus, Anncd. ii. 85. This lady named Vistilia having so en- 
dficree was on account of a patrician rolled herself. 
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life, a great and general indisposition towards maniage^ 
which Augustus attempted in vain to arrest by his kws 
against celibacy, and by conferring many piivilege8 on 
the fathers of three children.^ A singularly curious speedli 
is preserved, which is said to have been delivered on this 
subject, shortly before the close of the Eepublic, by MeieUns 
Kumidicus, in order, if possible, to overcome this indiqx)' 
sition. * If, Eomans/ he said, * we could live without mm, 
we should all keep free from that source of trouble ; butsinoe 
nature has ordained that men can neither Hvo sufiicifiQily 
agreeably with wives, nor at all without them, let us consider 
the perpetual endurance of our race rather than our own 
brief enjoyment.'* 

In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing over the legal position of Boman women. Tbej 
had at first been in a condition of absolute subjection or 
subordination to their relations. They arrived, during the 
Empire, at a point of freedom and dignity which they sdb- 
sequently lost, and have never altogether r^ained. The 
Komans recognised two distinct classes of mamages: 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, more honourable, 
form, which placed the woman * in the hand ' of her husband 
and gave him an almost absolute authority over her person 
and her property; and a less strict form, which Itit ha 



* Dion Cassius, liv. 16, Ivi. 10. able to tell the whole truth. Sfco- 

' * Si sine uxore possemus, baeus {Sententia) has preserved » 

Quirites, esse, omnes ea molestia number of harsh and often health 

careremus ; sed quoniam ita natura less sayings about wives, that irai* 

tradidit, ut nee cum illis satis com- popular among the Greeks. Itwtf 

mode nee sine illis uUo modo vivi a saying of a Grreek poet, that 'mtf" 

possit, saluti perpetuae potiusquam riage brings only two happy daj8 

brevi voluptati consulendum.' — — the day when the husband ti^ 

Aulus Gellius, Nod. i. 6. Some of clasps his wife to his breast, and 

the audience, we are told, thought the day when he lays her in thfl 

that, in exhorting to matrimony, tomb ; ' and in Bome it became a 

the speaker should have concealed proverbial saying, that a wife was 

its undoubted evils. It was decided, only good * in thalamo vel in ta- 

however, that it was more honour- mulo. 
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dtion tinchaiiged. The former, which were general 
he Republic, were of three kinds — the * confarreatio/ 
as celebrated and could only be dissolved by the most 
religious ceremonies, and was jealously restricted to 
ib; the 'coemptio,' which was purely civil, and 
its name from a symbolical sale ; and the ' usus, * 
"as effected by the mere cohabitation of a woman with 
dthout interruption for the space of a year. Under 
ipire, however, these kinds of marriage became 
p^holly obsolete ; a laxer form, resting upon a simple 
agreement, without any religious or civil ceremony,, 
leral, and it had this very important consequence^ 
I woman so married remained, in the eyes of the law^ 
unily of her father, and was under his guardianship! 
ler the guardianship of her husband. But the old 
Totestds had become completely obsolete, and the 
1 effect of the general adoption of this form of mar- 
SU3 the absolute legal independence of the wife. With 
eption of her dowry, which passed into the hands of 
iband, she held her property in her own right; she 
d her share of the wealth of her father, and she 
I it altogether independently of her husband. A very 
:able portion of Boman wealth thus passed into the 
oiled possession of women. The private man of 
3 of the wife was a favourite character with the 
ms, and the tyranny exercised by rich wives over 
asbands — ^to whom it is said they sometimes lent 
a.t high interest — a continual theme of satirists.^ 
omplete revolution had thus passed over the consti- 



idlander, Hist, dea Mceura author is particularly valuable in 

, tome i. pp. 360-364. On all that relates to the history of 

t influence exercised by domestic morals. ThQAsinariusof 
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tution of the family. Instead of being oonstmcted cm tiie 
principle of autociucj, it was constructed on the principle of 
coequal partnership. The l^al position of the wife had 
become one of complete independence, while her socul 
position was one of great dignity. The more oonservalife 
spirits were naturally alarmed at the change, and two 
measures were taken to arrest it. The Oppian law waa 
designed to restraia the luxury of women ; but, in sjpiB of 
the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was speedily re- 
pealed.^ A more important measure was the Yoconian law, 
which restricted within very narrow limits tlie property 
which women might inherit; but public opinion never fally 
acquiesced in it, and by several legal subterfuges its operation 
was partiaUy evaded.^ 

Another and a still more important consequence reaaltod 
from the changed form of marriage. Being looked upon 
merely as a civil contract, entered into for the happineiB of 
the contracting parties, its continuance depended rsfoa 
mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave both parties a right to remarry. HieR 
can be no question that under this system the obligatk»is of 
marriage were treated with extreme levity. We find CSoero 
repudiating his wife Terentia, because he desired a new 
dowry ;^ Augustus compelling the husband of livia to re- 
pudiate her when she was already pr^nant, that he mi^^t 
marry her himself; * Cato ceding his wife, with the consent 
of her father, to his Mend Hortensius, and resuming bff 



' See the very remapkable dis- ignoro.* — St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, ^ 

cussion about this repeal in LiTj, 21 — a curious iilustiation of thfl 

lib. xxxiv. cap. 1-8. difference between the habits « 

2 Legouv6, Hist. Morale des thought of his time and thoflfi* 

Femmea, pp. 23-26. St. Augustine the middle ages, when daoghteis 

denounced this lav as the most un- were habitually sacrificed, withoo' 

just that could be mentioned or a protest, by the feudal laws, 
even conceired. ' Qua lege quid ' Plutarch, Cicero. 

iniquius dici aut cogitari possit, * Tacit. An». i. 10. 
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lis death ; ^ Msscenas oontiiiTiallj changing his wife ; * 
onius Sophus repudiatiiig his wife, because she had 
leen to the public games without his knowledge; ' 
I ^milius taking the same step without assigning any 
, and defending himBelf by saying, ' My shoes are new 
ell made^ but no one knows wher^ they pinch me.'^ 
id women show less alacrity in repudiating their 
ids. Seneca denounced this evil with especial 
ence, declaring that divorce in Home no longer brought 
} any shame, and that there were women who reckoned 
^ears rather by their husbands than by the consols.'^ 
ians and Pagans echoed the same complaint. Ac- 
^ to Tertullian, * divorce is the fruit of marriage/^ 
il speaks of a woman who had already arrived at her 
lusband; ^ Juvenal, of a woman having eight husbands 
years.® But the most extraordinary recorded instance 
kind is related by St. Jerome, who assures us that 
odsted at Bome a wife who was married to her twenty- 
lusband, she herself being his twenty-first wife.^ 
ese are, no doubt, extreme cases ; but it is unquestion- 
hat the stability of married life was very seriously 
ed. It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the 
ice of l^al changes in affecting it. In a purer state of 
opinion a very wide latitude of divorce might probably 
jeen allowed to both parties, without any serious con- 
ce. The right of repudiation, which the husband had 
I possessed, was, as we have seen, in the Bepublic 
or veiy rarely exercised. Of those who scandalised 
aen by the rapid recurrence of their marriages, probably 



atarch, Cato; Lucan, Phar- ^ Sen. De Benef. ill. 16. See, 

too, Ep. xcv. Ad Helv. xvi. 
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most, if mamage had been indissolnble, wonld bayerefiabed 
from entering into it, and would have contented tlieniselTeB 
with many informal connections, or, if they had maniBcl, 
would have gratified their love of change by sample adultery. 
A vast wave of corruption had flowed in upon Bonie, ami 
under any system of law it would have penetrated inta 
domestic life. Laws prohibiting all divorce have Beiver 
secured the purity of married life in ages of great corraption, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded in imperial Borne 
prevent the existence of a veiy large amount of female 
virtue. 

I have observed, in a former chapter, that the moial 
contrasts shown in ancient life surpass those of modfini 
societies, in which we very rarely find clusters of heroic or 
illustrious men arising in nations that are in general TOf 
ignorant or very corrupt. I have endeavoured to aoootmi 
for this fact by showing that the moral agencies of autiqmtj 
were in geiieral much more fitted to develop virtue tbaa to 
repress vice, and that they raised noble natures to almost tii0 
highest conceivable point of excellence, while they entirely 
failed to coerce or to attenuate the corruption of the depraved. 
En the female life of Imperial Home we find these contrasts 
vividly displayed. There can be no question that the moral 
tone of the sex was extremely low — ^lower, probably, than 
in France under the Regency, or in England under the 
Bestoration — ^and it is also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of which the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little ' 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
period in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidelity 
appear more frequently than in this very age, in which 
marriage was most free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of manners continued to co-exist 
with the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury. Augusta^ 
"we are told, used to make his daughters and granddaughtea 
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weave and spin, and his wife and sister made most of the 
clothes he wore.^ The skill of wives in domestic economy, 
and especially in spinning, was frequently noticed in their 
epitaphs.^ Intellectual culture was much diffiised among 
them,^ and we meet with several noble specimens, in the sex, 
of large and accomplished minds united with all the graceful 
ness of intense womanhood, and all the fidelity of the truest 
love. Such were Cornelia, the brilliant and devoted wife of 
Pompey,* Marcia, the friend, and Helvia, the mother of 
Seneca. The Northern Italian cities had in a great d^ree 
escaped the contamination of the times, and Padua and 
Brescia were especially noted for the virtue of their women.* 
In an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, named 
Mallonia, plunged her dagger in her heart rather than yield 
to the embraces of Tiberius.® To the period when the l^al 
bond of marriage was most relaxed must be assigned most of 
those noble examples of the constancy of Koman wives, 
which have been for so many generations household tales 
among mankind. Who has not read with emotion of the 
tenderness and heroism of Porcia, claiming her right to share 
in the trouble which clouded her husband's brow; how, 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterprise till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife; how once, and but once in his presence, her noble 
spirit failed, when, as she was about to separate from liJTn 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall upon a picture of 
the partiDg interview of Hector and Andromache 1 ^ Paulina, 



' Sueton. Aug, Charlemagne, ' Much evidence of this is col- 

in like manner, made his daughters lected by Friedlander, tome i. pp. 

work in wool. (SSginhardus, Vit, 387-395. 
(kur. Mag, xix.) * Plutarch, JPompeiua, 

* Friedlander, Moeurs romainea * Martial, xi. 16. Pliny, Ep, i. 
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tbe wife of Seneca, opened her own veins in order to 
aooompany her husband to the grave; when much blood 
had already flowed, her slaves and fireedmen bomid her 
wotinds, and thus compelled her to live; bnt the Bomass 
ever after observed with reverence the sacred pallor of 
her countenance — ^the memorial of her act.^ When Ftefcoft 
was condemned to die by his own hand, those who knew the 
love which his wife Arria bore him, and the heroic fenrour 
of her character, predicted that she would not long survive 
him. Thrasea, who had married her daughter, endeavoured 
to dissuade her &om suicide by saying, ' If I am ever called 
upon to perish, would you wish your daughter to die with 
me 1 ' She answered, * Yes, if she will have then lived with 
you as long and as happily as I with Psetns.' Her £fi6Dds 
attempted, by carefully watching her, to secure her SB&Aij, 
but she dashed her head against the wall with such force 1^ 
she fell upon the ground, and then, rising up, she said, ^I 
told you I would find a hard way to death if you refuse mo 
an easy way/ All attempts to restrain her were then 
abandoned, and her death was perhaps the most majestic m 
antiquity. Psetus for a moment hesitated to strike the &tal 
blow; but his wife, taking the dagger, plunged it deeply 
into ber own breast, and then, drawing it out, gave it, all 
reeking as it was, to her husband, exclaiming, with ter 
dying breath, * My Psetus, it does not pain.'* 

The form of the elder Arria towers gi-andly above her 
fellows, but many other Eoman wives in the days of the 
early Caesars and of Domitian exhibited a very similar fidelity. 
Over the dark waters of the Euxine, into those unknown 
and inhospitable regions from which the Eoman imagination 
i-ecoiled with a peculiar horror, many noble ladies freely 
followed their husbands, and there were some wives who 



» Tacit. Annal xv. 63, 64. iii. 16 ; Martial, Ep. i. 14. 

* * Psete, non dolet.' — ^Plin. Ep. 
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refused to survive them.^ The younger Arria was the faith- 
ful companion of Thrasea during his heroic life, and when he 
died she was only persuaded to live that she might bring up 
their daughters.^ She spent the closing days of her life with 
Domitian in exile ; ' while her daughter, who was as remark- 
able for the gentleness as for the dignity of her character,^ 
went twice into exile with her husband Helvidius, and was 
once banished, after his death, for defending his memory.^ 
Incidental notices in historians, and a few inscriptions which 
have happened to remain, show us that such instances were 
not uncommon, and in Eoman epitaphs no feature is more 
remarkable than the deep and passionate expressions of con- 
jugal love that continually occur.® It would be difficult to 
find a more touching image of that love, than the medallion 
which is so common on the Boman sarcophagi, in which 
husband and wife are represented together, each with an arm 
thrown fondly over the shoulder of the other, united in death 
as they had been in life, and meeting it with an aspect of 
perfect calm, because* they were companions in the tomb. 

In the latter days of the Pagan Empire some measures 
were taken to repress the profligacy that was so prevalent. 
Domitian enforced the old Scantinian law against imnatural 
love.^ Vespasian moderated the luxuiy of the court; 
Macrinus caused those who had committed adultery to be 
bound together and burnt alive.® A practice of men and 
women bathing together was condemned by Hadrian, and 
afterwards by Alexander Severus, but was only finally sup- 

> Tacit. Annal, xvi. 10-11 ; * See Plin. E^. Vii. 19. Dion 

Bist. i. 3. See, too, Eriedlander, Cassius and Tacitus relate the 

tome i. p. 406. exiles of Helvidius, who appears 

* Tacit. Ann, xvi. 84. to have been rather intemperate 
' Pliny mentions her return and unreasonable. 

&fter the death of the tyrant {Ep, * Friedlander gives many and 

iii. 11). most touching examples, tome i. pp. 

* * Quod paucis datum est, non 410-414. 

minus amabilis quam veneranda.* * Suet. Dom. viii. 

— Plin. Ep. vii. 19. • Capitolinus, Macrinus, 
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pressed by Constantine. Alexander Secerns and Fhilip 
waged an energetic war against panders.^ The extreme 
excesses of this, as of most forms of vice, were probably 
much diminished after the accession of the Antonines ; bufc 
Home continued to be a centre of very great corruption till 
the influence of Christianity, the removal of the court to 
Constantinople, and the impoverishment that followed the 
barbarian conquests, in a measure corrected the eviL 

Among the moralists, however, some important stefw 
were taken. One of the most important was a very dear 
assertion of the reciprocity of that obligation to fidelity in 
marriage which in the early stages of society had been im- 
posed almost exclusively upon wives.^ The l^ends of 
Clytemnestra and of Medea reveal the feeUngs of fie«* 
resentment which were sometimes produced among Greek 
wives by the almost unlimited indulgence that was accorded 
to their husbands;^ and it is told of Andromache, as the 
supreme instance of her love of Hector, that she cared for his 
illegitimate children as much as for *her own.* . In eedy 
Rome, the obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, 
altogether unfelt ; but they were rarely or never enforced, 
nor were they ever regarded as bearing any kind of equality 
to those imposed upon the wife. The term adultery, and all 
the legal penalties connected with it, were restricted to the 
infractions by a wife of the nuptial tie. Among the many 
instances of magnanimity recorded of Roman wives, few aie 
more touching than that of Tertia -Emilia, the faithful wife 
of Scipio. She discovered that her husband had become 

* Lampridius, A. Severus. legitimate children, and to bo ow 

* In the oration against Neaera, faithful housekeepers.' 

which is ascribed to Demosthenes, ' There is a remarkable passage 

but is of doubtful genuineness, the on the feelings of wives, in diffi^ 

licence accorded to husbands is ent nations, upon this point, iD 

spoken of as a matter of course : Athenaeus, xiii. 3. See, too, Pta* 

*We keep miHtressoH for our plea- tarch, Conj. PrcBC. 

sures, concubinoH for constant at- * JEuripid. Andromache. 
tendance, and wivcM to bear us 
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enamonred of one of her slayes; bnt she bore her pain in 
silence, and when he died she gave liberty to her captive, for 
fihe could not bear that she should remain in servitude whom 
her dear lord had loved. ^ 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to ob- 
serve in maiiiage the same fidelity as they expected from their 
wives,^ and at a later period both Plutarch and Seneca enforced 
this duty in the strongest and most unequivocal manner.' 
The degree to which, in theory at least, it won its way in 
"Roman life is shown by its recognition as a legal maxim by 
Ulpian,^ and by its appearance in a formal judgment of 
Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, at the requent of a 
husband, a condemnation for adultery against a guilty wife, 
Impended to it this remarkable condition : * Provided always 
it is established that by your life you gave her an example of 
fidelity. It would be unjust that a husband shoiild exact a 
fidelity he does not himself keep.' ^ 

> Valer. ]VIax. vi. 7) § 1. Some on the subject: 'Scis improbmn 

rery scandaloiLB instances of cjni- esse qui ab uxorepndicitiamexigit, 

eiflm on the part of Boman nns- ipse alienarum corruptor uzomm. 

bands are recorded. Thus, Augnstns Scis ut illi nil cum adultero, sii; 

had many mistresses, ' Quae [vir- nihil tibi esse debere cum pellice,' 

g;iii68] sibi undique etiam ab uxore — Wp, xciy. ' Sciet in uzorem 

60iiqiiirerentur.'--Sueton.Ji(^.lxzL gzavissimum esse ^enns injuria, 

When the wife of Vems, the col* habere pellicem.' — Bp, xcv. 

leaene of Marcus Aurelius, com- * 'feriniquum enim yidetor 

plauied of the tastes of her husband, esse, ut pudicitiam vir ab nzore 

be answered, ' Uxor enim dignitatis exigat, quam ipse non exhibeat.' — 

nomen est, non voluptatis.' — Spar- Cod. Just, Dig, xlviii. 5-13. 

tian. Verus, ' Quoted by .St. AuguNtine, De 

* Aristotle, Econom, L 4--8'9. Conj, Adult, ii. 19. I'liiutus, lon^f 

* Flntarch enforces the duty at before, had made one of his chamc- 
bngch, in his yezy beautiful woric ters complain of the injustice of 
3n marriage. Incasehusl^ndsare the laws which punished unchaste 
guilty of infidelity, he reoommeh^Is wires but not unchaste husbands, 
their wixes to preseire a prudent and ask why, since erery honest 
blindness, reflecting that it is out woman is contented with one hos' 
af lespeet for them that they choose band, erery honest man should not 
mother woman as the companion be contented with one wife? (Met' 
of their intemperance. Seneca eaior. Act iy. scene 6.) 

Umdue briefly, but unequiyocally. 
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Another change, which may be dimly descried in 
later Pagan society, was a tendency to regard puriiy laiiher 
in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, than in the 
utilitarian point of view. This change resulted chiefly from 
the rise of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean philosophieB) 
which concurred in r^arding the body, with its passions, as 
essentially evil, and in representing aU virtue as a puiifio^ 
tion from its taint. Its most important consequence was a 
somewhat stricter view of pre-nuptial unchastity, which in 
the case of men, and when it was not excessive, and did not 
take the form of adultery, had previously been uncensmecl, 
or was looked upon with a disapprobation so slight as 
scarcely to amount to censure. The elder Cato had 61- 
pressly justified it ; ^ and Cicero has left us an extremely 
curious judgment on the subject, which shows at a glance 
the feelings of the people, and the vast revolution thftt^ 
under the influence of Chiistianity, has been effected in, at 
least, the profes^ons of mankind. ' If there be any one/ be 
says, ' who thinks that young men should be altogether le- 
strained from the love of courtesans, he is indeed very 
severe. I am not prepared to deny his position ; but he 
differs not only from the licence of our age, but also from the 
customs and allowances of our ancestors. When, indeed, 
was this not done 1 When was it blamed ? When was it 
not allowed 1 When was that which is now lawful not 
lawful 1 ' ^ Epictetus, who on most subjects was among the 
most austere of the Stoics, recommends his disciples to ab* 

' Horace, Sat, i. 2. permissum ? Quando deniqne tak 

* * Verum si quia est qui etiam at quod licet non iiceret? ' — Cicero> 

meretriciis amoribus interdictum Pro Calio, cap. zx. The vhols 

juventuti putet, est ille quidem speech is well worthy of the atten- 

yalde severus ; negare non possum ; tion of those who would understaoi 

sed abhorret non modo ab hujus Boman feelings on these mattan; 

sseculi licentia, verum etiam a ma- but it should be remembered that 

jorum consuetudine atque concessis. it is. the speech of a lawyer defeod* 

Quando enim hoc factum non est ? ing a dissolute client. 
Quando reprehensum? Quando non 
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itain, ' as far as possible/ from pre-nuptial connections, and 
kt least from those which were adulterous and xmlawful, but 
lot to blame those who were less strict.^ The feeling of the 
Romans is curiously exemplified in the life of Alexander 
^verus, who, of all the emperors, was probably the most 
snergetic in legislating against vice. When appointing a 
iroyindal governor, he was accustomed to provide him with 
lorses and servants, and, if he was immarried, with a con- 
labine, 'because,' as the historian very gravely observes, *it 
iras impossible that he could exist without one/ ^ 

What was written among the Pagans in opposition to 
hese views was not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
UustratLDg the tendency that had arisen. Musonius Rufus 
iistinctly and emphaticaUy asserted that no union of the 
lexes other than marriage was permissible.^ Dion Chrysos- 
om desired prostitution to be suppressed by law. The 
isoetic notion of the impurity even of marriage may be 
kintly traced. ApoUonius of lyana lived, on this ground, 
i life of celibacy.^ Zenobia refused to cohabit with her 
lusband, except so far as was necessary for the production of 
m heir.^ Hypatia is said, like many Christian saints, to 
lave maintained the position of a virgin wife.^ The belief 



* Titpi hippoBiffia, €is Blivaixiv wph because her son formed a connec- 

ydfutu KoBap^vr^ov. airroix4v^ 8^, tion with Psyche. {Metam. lib. y.) 
If yofufjidv iart, fierdKriirTioVf fiii ' Preserved by Stobseos. See 

!ftcr roi hraxBhs yivovrois xp^t'-^vois^ Denis, Hist, des Idles morales dans 

wifil i\4yKTiK6st fi^8^ voWaxov r6, VAntigUitl^ tome ii. pp. 134-136, 

Ori cJnhi oh XPV* "^oLpdApep^. — En- 149-160. 
?Air. zxxiii. ^Philos. ^^Z. i. 13. When a 

' ' Et si nxores non baberent, saying of Pythagoras, * that a man 
nngnlas concubinas, quod sine his should only have commerce with 
esse non possent.' — Xtampridius, A, his own wife,' was quoted, he said 
Severus, We have an amusing that this concerned others. 
picture of the common tone of * Trebellius Pollio, Zenohia. 
people of the world on this matter, ' This is asserted by an anony- 
'n the speech Apuleius puts into mous writer quoted by' Suidas. See- 
the mouth of the gods, remonstrat- Manage, Hist. Mtdierum Pkiloso- 
ng with Venus for being angry pharum, p. 68. 
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in the impurity of all OQrporeal thingB, and in the duty 
of rising above them, was in the third oentmy stremh 
onsly enforced.' Marcos Aurelius and Julian were botii 
admirable representatiYeB of the best Pagan spirit of tii9r 
time. Each of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised 
by his biographer for the virtue he manifested after het 
death ; but there is a curious and characteristic difference in 
the forms which that virtue assumed. Marcus AureliuSy we 
are told, did not wish to bring into his house a stepmother to 
rule over his children, and accordingly took a concubioa' 
Julian ever after lived in perfect continemse.' 

The forgoing facts, which I have given in the most ood- 
densed form, and almost unaccompanied by critiGism or by 
comment, will be sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the state of 
feeling of the Homans on this subject^ and also the directkm 
in which that feeling was being modified. Those who are 
familiar with this order of studies will readily understand 
that it is impossible to mark out with precision the chronO' 
logy of a moral sentiment ; but there can be no question i^ 
in the latter days of the Eoman Empire the perceptions d 
men on this subject became more subtle and more refined 
than they had previously been, and it is equally certain that 
the Oriental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely influenced the change. Christianity soon constituted 
itself the representative of the new tendency. It regarded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it strained to 
the utmost all the vast agencies it possessed, to enforce ii 
In the legislation of the first Christian emperors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Panders were condemned to 
have molten lead poured down their throats. In the case rf 
rape, not only the ravisher, but even the injured person, if 
she consented to the act, was put to death.* A great aervioe 




* See, e.g., Plotinus, let Eun. « Amm. MarceU. xxv. 4. 

vi. 6. * Cod. Theod, Hb. ix. tit. 24 

^ Capitolinus, M, Aurelius, 
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was done to the cause both of putity and of philanthropy, by 
a law which permitted actresses, on receiving baptism, to 
abandon their profession, which had been made a form of 
slavery, and was virtually a slavery to vice.^ Certain 
musical girls, who were accustomed to sing or play at the 
banquets of the rich, and who were regarded with extreme 
horror by the Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringent 
law forbade the revival of the class.' 

Side by side with the civil l^islation, the penitential 
legislation of the Church was exerted in the same dii'ection. 
Sins of unchastity probably occupy a larger place than any 
others in its enactments. The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers who had made their daughters courtesans, were 
punished by perpetual exclusion from communion, and a 
CTOwd of minor offences were severely visited. The ascetic 
passion increased the prominence of this branch of ethics, 
and the imagioations of men were soon fascinated by the 
pure and noble figures of the virgin martyrs of the Church, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled the courage of 
men, while they sometimes mingled with their heroism traits 
of the most exquisite feminine gentleness. For the patient 
endurance of excruciating physical suffering, Christianity 
produced no more sublime figure than Blandina, the poor 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons ; and it would be 
difficult to find in all history a more touching picture of 
natural purity than is contained in one simple incident of 
the martyrdom of St. Perpetua. It is related of that saint 
that she was condemned to be slaughtered by a wild bull, 
and, as she fell half dead firom its horns upon the sand of the 



> Cod, Theod. lib. xv. tit. 7. —Cod, Theod. xv. 7, 10. This curi- 

* ' Fidicinam nulli liceat yel ous law was issued in a.d. 385. St. 

emere vol docere vel vendere, yel Jerome said these musicians were 

conyiviis aut spectaculis adhibere. the chorus of the devil, and quite 

Nee cuiquam aut delectationis de- as dangerous as the sirens. See 

siderio erudita feminea aut musicse the comments on the law. 
artis studio liceat habere mancipia.' 
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arena, it was observed that even in that awful moment her 
virgin modesty was supreme, and her first instinctive move- 
ment was to draw together her dress, which had been torn' 
in the assault.' 

A crowd of very curious popular legends also arose, 
which, though they are for the most part without much 
intrinsic excellence, have their importance in history, as 
showing the force with which the imaginations of men were 
turned in this direction, and the manner in which Christianity 
was regarded as the great enemy of the passions of the flesh. 
Thus, St. Jerome relates an incredible story of a young 
Christian, being, in the Diocletian persecution, bound with 
ribands of silk in the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could charm the ear pud the eye, while a 
beautiful courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by biting out his tongue 
and spitting it in her face.^ Legends are recounted of young 



' Euinart, Act 8, Perpetua, to assist her, she started back lest - 

These acts, are, I believe, generally he should touch her, for this, ae- - 

regarded as authentic There is cording to the received opinion, iras ^ 

nothing more instructive in history a pollution ; and even in the su- — 

than to trace the same moral feel- preme moment of her agony her *^ 

ings through diflferent ages and re- vestal purity shrank from the un- - 

ligions ; and I am able in this case holy contact. (Plin. Ep. iv. 11.) < 

to present the reader with an iUus- If we now pass back several cen- 

tration of their permanence, which turies, we find Euripides attribut- 

I think somewhat remarkable. The ing to Polyxena a trait precisely 

yoimger Pliny gives in one of his similar to that which was attn- 

letters a pathetic account of the buted to Perpetua. As she fell 

execution of Cornelia, a vestal beneath the sword of the execa- 

virgin, by the order of Domitian. tioner, it was observed that her 

She was buried alive for incest ; last care was that she might fall 

but her innocence appears to have with decency, 
been generally believed ; and she rj 8e Kcd BtrfiffKova' Bfuts 

had been condenmed unheard, and voXX^v vpSvoiav cTxei' ehffxfiyMi 
in her absence. As she was being veveiv^ 

lowered into the subterranean cell KptJirTowtr* & Kpinrr^iv 6fifiar* hpai' 
her dress was caught and deranged vwv xp^^v. 
in the descent. She turned round Euripides, Hec. 566-68. 

and drew it to her, and when the * Vita Pauli. 

executioner stretched out his hand 
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Ohristdan men aasaming the garb and maimers of libertines, 
Hb&t they miirht obtain access to maidens who had been 
condemned to vice, exchaiiging d^ssee with them, and thus 
enabling them to escape.^ St. Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all turned away their 
eyes except one young man, who instantly became blind.^ 
The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a cancer 
in her breast, but could not bear that a surgeon should see it, 
and was rewarded for her modesty by a miraculous cure.^ 
To the fabled zone of beauty the Christian saints opposed 
their zones of chastity, which extinguished the passion of the 
wearer, or would only meet around the pure.* Daemons 
were said not unfrequently to have entered into the profli- 
gate. The garment of a girl who was possessed was brought 
to St. Pachomius, and he discovered from it that she had a 
lover.* A courtesan accused St. Gr^ory Thaumaturgus of 
having been her lover, and having refused to pay her what 
he had promised. He paid the required sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a dsemon.^ The efforts of the 
saints to reclaim courtesans from the path of vice created 



* St. Ambrose relates an in- Pursseus a girdle that extinguished 
stance of this, which he says oo- lust. (Ibid. p. 292.) The girdle 
soned at Antioch {De VirginibuSy of St. Thomas Aquinas seems to 
lib. ii. cap. iv.). When the Chris- have had some miraculous pro 
Idan youth was being led to execu perties of this kind. (See his Life in 
ion, the girl whom he had saved the Bollandists, Sept. 29.) Among 
reappeared and died with him. both the Greeks and Eomans it was 
Bns^ius tells a very similar story, customary for the bride to be girt 
Imt places the scene at Alexandria, with a girdle which the bridegroom 

* See Ceillier, Hist, dca Auteurs unloosed in the nuptial bed, and 
leclis, tome iii. p. 523. hence ' zonam solvere ' became a 

■ Ibid, tome viii. pp. 204-207. proverbial expression for ' pudici- 

* Among the Irish saints St. tiam mulieris miminuere.' ( Nieu- 
[Dolman is said to have had a girdle poort, De Bitibics BoTuanorttrnj p. 
Fhich would only meet around the 479 ; Alexander's History of Womeny 
shaste, and which was long pre- vol. ii. p. 800.) 

lerved in Ireland as a relic (Colgan, * Vlt, 8t, Paohom. (Rosweyde). 

Acta Sanctorum Hibemia, Lou- • See his Life^ by Gregory of 

(rain, 1645, vol. i. p. 246); and St. Nyssa. 
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a large class of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, St. Maiy of 
Egypt, St. Afra, St. Felagia, St. Thais, and St Theodota, in 
the early Church, as well as St. Marguerite of Qortona, and 
Clara of Eimini, in the middle ages, had been courteBana.* 
St. Yitalius, it is said, was accustomed every night to visit 
the dens of vice in his neighbourhood, to give the inmateB 
money to remain without sin for that night, and to offer tb^ 
prayers for their conversion.^ It is related of St. Serapioiif 
that, as he was passing through a village in Egypt, a courtesKQ 
beckoned to him. He promised at a certain hour to Tisit 
her. He kept his appointment, but declared that there ms 
a duty which his order imposed on him. He fell down on 
his knees and began repeating the Psalter, concluding enfij 
psalm with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. Gradually her tears began to flow. 
She knelt beside him and began to join in his prayers. He 
heeded her not, but hour afber hour continued in the same 
stem and solemn voice, without rest and without intermptioDt 
to repeat his alternate prayers and psalms, till her repentance 
rose to a paroxysm of terror, and, as the grey morning 
streaks began to illumine the horizon, she fell half dead at 
his feet, imploring him with broken sobs to lead her anywhere 
where she might expiate the sins of her past.^ 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprinting 
on the minds of men a profound and enduring convictiom d 
the importance of chastity, though extremely great, were 



* A little book has been written german. tome ii. p. 8.) 

on these legends by M. Charles ' See the Vit, SanoH JoMint 

de Bussy, called Lee Couriisanes Meemosynarii (Bosweyde). 

saintes. There is said to be some * Tillemont, tome x. pp. 61-62. 

doubt about St. Afira, for, while her There is also a very pictnresqw 

acts represent her as a reformed legend of the manner in which St 

courtesan, St. Fortunatns, in two Paphnutius converted the coorteNUi 

lines he has devoted to her, calls Thais. 
her a virgin. (Ozanam, Etudes 
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lerioaaly counterbalanced by their noxious influence upon 
naniage. Two or three beautiful descriptions of this 
jDstitution have been culled out of the immense mass of the 
patristic writings ;^ but, in general, it would be difGicult to 
xmoelve anything more coarse or more repulsive than the 
manner in which they regarded it.^ The relation which 
oature has designed for the noble purpose of repairing the 
mvages of death, and which, as linnseus has shown, extends 
aiyen through the world of flowers, was invariably treated as 
% consequence of the fall of Adam, and marriage was regarded 
llmost exclusively in its lowest aspect. The tender love 
which it elicits, the holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
kiiat follow in its train, were almost absolutely omitted from 
consideration.^ The object of the ascetic was to attract men 
h> a life of virginity, and, as a necessary consequence, marriage 
was treated as an inferior state. It was r^arded as being 
Deeessaiy, indeed, and therefore justifiable, for the propa- 
gation of the species, and to free men from greater evils; 
bat crfdll as a condition of degradation £rom which all who 
aspired to real sanctity should fly. To ' cut down by the axe 
of Virginity the wood of Marriage,' was, in the energetic 
Imgnage of St. Jerome, the end of the saint ; ^ and if he 



* See eroecially, Tertollian, Ad if ever (I cannot call to mind an 
Usarem. It was beautifully said, instance), in the discussions of the 
it a later period, that woman "was camparative merits of marriage 
not talun from the head of man, and celibacy, the social advantages 
toot she was not intended to be his appear to have occurred to the 
nleor, nor firom his feet, for she mind. . , . . It is always argued 
wtm not intended to be his slave, with relation to the interests and 
but from his side, for she was to the perfection of the indiridual 
be his companion and his comfort, soul ; and, even with regard to that, 
(Peter Loonhard, Senten, lib. ii. the writers seem almost unconscious 
dis. 18.) of the softening and humanising 

* The reader ma^r find many effect of the natural affections, the 
passages on this subject in Sar- beauty of parental tenderness and 
MjjiBC, Morale des "Ehres^ ii* | 7 ; filial love.' — Milman's WsU of 
iii. { 8; iv. § 81-36; ri. | 31; CS&rM^iani^y, vol. iii. p. 196. 

nii. { 2-8. ^ ' Tempus breve est, et jam 

* 'It is remarkable how rarely, secnris ad radices arbornm posita 

VOL. n. T 
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consented to praise marriage, it was merely because it 
produced virgins.^ Even when the bond had been formed, 
the ascetic passion retamed its sting. We have already seen 
how it embittered other relations of domestic life. Into thigy 
the holiest of all, it infused a tenfold bitterness. 'Whenever 
any strong religious fervour fell upon a husband or a wife, its 
first effect was to make a happy union impossibla The more 
religious partner immediately desired to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, or at least, if no ostensible separation took place^ 
an unnatural life of separation in marriage. The iTnTnAaw ft 
place this order of ideas occupies in the hortatory writings of 
the Fathers, and in the legends of the saints, must be f«.Tn^li*y 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
literature. Thus — to give but a very few examples — St 
Nilus, when he had already two children, was seized with 
a longing for the prevailing asceticism, and his wife was 
persuaded, after many tears, to consent to their separation.' 
St. Ammon, on the night of his marriage, proceeded to greets 
his bride with an harangue upon the evils of the marriefltf 
state, and they agreed, in consequence, at once to separate.^* 
St. Melania laboured long and earnestly to induce hei^ 
husband to allow her to desert his bed, before he woulc 
consent.^ St. Abraham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his marriage.^ St. Alexis, according to a somewhat latei^fl 
legend, took the same step, but many years after retum< 
fr'om Jerusalem to his father's house, in which his wife 
still lamenting her desertion, begged and received a lodgin^^ 
as an act of charity, and lived there unrecognised ancV^ 
unknown till his death.® St. Gregory of Nyssa — ^who wa» 



est, quae silvam legis et nuptiaruin ziii. p. 147> 

eyangelica castitate succidat/ — Ep. • Socrates, iv. 23. 

czziii. * Palladius, Hist, LauB, czix 

* ' Laudo nuptias, laudo con- * Vit, 8. Ahr, (Rosweyde), cap.L 

jngiunit sed quia mihi yirgines ' I do not know when this legend 

generant.' — Ep, zzii. first appeared. M. Littr^ mentions 

' See Ceillier, AuUwtb eocUs. having fonnd it in a f^enoh MS. of 
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80 unfortunate as to be married — wrote a glowing eulogy of 

virginity, in the course of which he moumfiilly observed 

that this privileged state could never be his. He resembled, 

he assures us, an ox that was ploughing a field, the fruit of 

which he must never enjoy; or a thirsty man, who was 

gazing on a stream of which he never can drink ; or a poor 

man, whose poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplates 

the wealth of his neighbours ; and he proceeded to descant in 

feeling terms upon the troubles of matrimony.^ Nominal 

marriages, in which the partners agreed to shun the marriage 

bed, became not uncommon. The emperor Henry II., 

Edward the Confessor, of England, and Alphonso II., of 

Spain, gave examples of it. A very famous and rather 

picturesque history of this kind is related by Gregory of 

Tours. A rich young Gaul, named Ii\juriosus, led to his 

liome a young bride to whom he was passionately attached. 

That night, she confessed to him, with tears, that she had 

vowed to keep her virginity, and that she regretted bitterly 

the marriage into which her love for him had betrayed her. 

Se told her that they should remain united, but that she 

ahould still observe her vow; and he fulfilled his promise. 

'When, after several yeai*s, she died, her husband, in laying 

}i0r ' in the tomb, declared, with great solemnity, that he 

xeabcfred her to God as immaculate as he had received her; 

and then a smile lit up the face of the dead woman, and she 

aaid, ' Why do you tell that which no one asked you ? ' 

The husband soon afterwards died, and his corpse, which had 

beam, laid in a distinct compartment from that of his wife in 

the tomb, was placed side by side with it by the angels.^ 



the eleventh century (Littr^, Les subterranean chnrch of St. Clement 

Barharesy pp. 123-124) ; and it also at Bome. An account of it is given 

forms the subject of a very curious by Father Mullooly, in his interest- 

treaeo, I imagine of a somewhat ing little book about that Church. 
earlier date, winch was discovered, ' J)e Virmn, cap. iii 

Within the last few years, in the ^ Greg. Tur. i. 42. 

t2 
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The extreme disorders which such teaching produced in 
domestic life, and also the extravagances which grew up 
among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judidom 
leaders of the Church, and it was ordained that married 
persons should not enter into an ascetic life, except by 
mutual consent.^ The ascetic ideal, however, remained 
unchanged. To abstain from marriage, or in marriage to 
abstain from a perfect union, was r^arded as a proof of 
sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its coarsest and most 
degraded form. The notion of its impurity took many 
forms, and exercised for some centuries an extremely wide 
influence over the Church. Thus, it was the custom during 
the middle ages to abstain from the marriage bed durimg tite 
night after the ceremony, in honour of the sacrament.* It 
was expressly enjoined that no married persons should |MU^ 
ticipate in any of the great Church festivals if the n^t 
before they had lain together, and St. Gregory the Gieat 
tells of a young wife who was possessed by a daemon, be* 
cause she had taken part in a procession of St. SebastiaO) 
without fulfilling this condition.^ The extent to which the 
feeling on the subject was carried is shown by the famous 
vision of Alberic in the twelfth century^ in which a apecU 
place of torture, consisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitdif 
and resin is represented as existing in hell ior the punisk- 
ment of married people who had lain together on Chuidt 
festivals or fast days.^ 

Two other consequences of this way of regarding marriap 
were a very strong disapproval of second marriages, and * 
very strong desire to secure celibacy in the clergy. The fist 
of these notions had existed, though in a very different fonn. 
and connected with very different motives, among the eorlj 
Homans, who were accustomed, we are told, to honour with 




> The regolatioiu on this point * St. Greg. Dial. i. 10. 

are given at length in Bingham. * Delepierre, L*E^er dkrUftf 

' Muiatori, Antieh, /ifa^.dis8.zx. eextx qui font vuy pp. 44-^6. 
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ihe crown of modesty those who were content with one mar- 
riage, and to regard many marriages as a sign of illegitimate 
intemperance.^ This opinion appears to have chiefly grown 
ont of a yery delicate and touching feeling which had taken 
deep root in the Eoman mind, that the affection a wife owes 
her husband is so profound and so pure that it must not 
•cease even with his death ; that it should guide and conse- 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it never can be trans-* 
ferred to another object. Virgil, in very beautiful lines, 
puts this sentiment into the mouth of Dido ; ^ and several 
examples are recorded of Boman wives, sometimes in the 
prime of youth and beauty, upon the death of their husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their lives to retirement and to the 
memory of the dead.^ Tacitus held up the Germans as in 
this' respect a model to his countrymen,^ and the epithet 
' univirsd ' inscribed on many Eoman tombs shows how this 
devotion was practised and valued.^ The family of Camillus 
was especially honoured for the absence of second marriages 
■among its members.^ * To love a wife when living,' said one 
tof the latest Boman poets, ' is a pleasure ; to love her when 
dead is an act of religion.' "^ In the case of men, the propriety 
of abstaining from second marriages was probably not felt so 
^ilioiigly as in the case of women, and what feeling on the 
salgect existed was chiefly due to another motive — affection 
'^fixr the children, whose interests, it was thought, might be 
injured by a stepmother.^ 

* VaL Max. ii. 1. § 3. * * Uxorem vivam amare vo- 
9 < ]]ie meos, primus qui me sibi luptas ; 

jimzit, omores Defunctam religio.' 

Abstulit ; iUe habeat secnm, Statins, Sh/h. v. in prooemio. 

^earvetque sepnlchro.' " By one of the laws of Cha> 

JEn. iv. 28. rondas it was ordained that those 

' E.g., the wives of Lucan, Dm- who eared so little for the happi- 

^nis, and Pompey. ness of their children as to place a 

* Tacit. Gentian, xix. stepmother over them, should be 

* EriedlSnder, tome i. p. 411. excluded from the councils of the 

* Hieron. %. liv. State. (Diod. Sic. xii. 12.) 
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The sentimeiit which thus recoiled from second marriages 
passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris' 
tianity, but it was based upon altogether different grounds. 
We find, in the first place, that an affectionate remembrance 
of the husband had altogether vanished from the motives of the 
abstinence. In the next place, we may remark that the ecclesi- 
astical writers, in perfect conformity with the extreme coarse- 
ness of their views about the sexes, almost invariably assumed 
that the motive to second or third marriages must be simply 
the force of the animal passions. The Montanists and the 
Novatians absolutely condemned second marriages.^ The 
orthodox pronounced them lawful, on account of the weak- 
ness of human nature, but they viewed them with the most 
emphatic disapproval ,2 partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontinence, and partly because they re- 
garded them as inconsistent with their doctrine that mar- 
riage is an emblem of the union of Christ with the Church. 
The language of the Fathers on this subject appears to a 
modem mind most extraordinary, and, but for their distanct 
and I'eiterated assertion that they considered these marriages 
permissible,^ would appear to amount to a peremptory con- 
demnation. Thus — to give but a few samples— digamy^ or 
second marriage, is described by Athenagoras as * a decent 
adultery.'^ 'Fornication,* according to Clement of Aleican- 
dria, * is a lapse from one marriage into many.'* * The first 
Adam,' said St. Jerome, * had one wife ; the second Adam 



^ 



* Tertullian expounded the their strongest opponents, says : 
Montanist view in his treatise, *Quid igitur? danmamns secnnda 
De Monogamia. matrimonia ? Minime, sed prima 

* A full collection of the state- laudamus. Abjicimus de ecclesia 
ments of the Fathers on this sub- digamos? absit; sed moncgsmos 
ject is given by Perrone, 2?c 3faM- ad continentiam provocamns. In 
monio, lib. iii. Sect. I. ; and by area Noe non solum munda sed et 
Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. immunda fderunt animaUa.'— " 
Saec. II. dissert. 1 8. cxxiii. 

* Thus, to give but a single in- ♦ in Legat, 
stance, St. Jerome, who was one of * Strom., lib. iii. 
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had no wife. They who approve of digamy hold forth a 
third Adam, who was twice married, whom they follow.** 
' Consider/ he again says, ' that she who has heen twice 
manied, though she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church. But if the bread of charity is taken from her, how 
much more that bread which descends from heaven !** 
' Digamists,' according to Origen, ' are saved in the name of 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by him.'' * By this 
text,' said St. Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of St. Paul's 
comparison of marriage to the union of Christ with the 
Church, 'second marriages seem to me to be reproved. If 
there are two Christs there may be two husbands or two 
wives. If there is but one Christ, one Head of the Church, 
there is but one flesh — a second is repelled. But if he for- 
bids a second, what is to be said of third marriages ? The 
first is law, the second is pardon and indulgence, the third is 
iniquity; but he who exceeds this number is manifestly 
bestial.'^ The collective judgment of the ecclesiastical 
authorities on this subject is shown by the rigid exclusion 
of digamists from the priesthood, and from all claim to the 
charity of the Church, and by the decrees of more than one 
Council, which imposed a period of penance upon all who 
married a second time, before they were admitted to commu- 
nion.^ One of the canons of the Council of Bliberis, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, while in general condemning 
baptism by laymen, permitted it in case of extreme necessity ; 
but provided that even then it was indispensable that the 
officiating layman should not have been twice married.^ 



' Contra Jovin, i. said not to imply that the second 

' Ibid. See, too, Ep, cxxiii. marriage was a sin, but that the 

' Horn. xvii. in Lac. moral condition that made it ne- 

* Orat, zzxi. cessaiy was a bad one. 
' Perrone, Be Matt, iii. § l,art. * Cone. Illib. can. zzxviiL 

1 ; Natalis Alexander, Hist, Ecdes, Bingham thinks the feeling of the 

IL dissert. 18. The penances are Council to have been, that if bap- 
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■Among the Greeks fourth marriages were at one tune 
deemed absolntelj imlawfdl, and much oontroyersy was 
excited by the Emperor Leo the Wise, who, having had 
three wives, had taken a mistress, but afterwards, in defiance 
of the religious feelings of his people, determined to raise her 
to the position of a wife.^ 

The subject of the celibacy of the clergy, in which the 
ecclesiastical feelings about marriage were also shown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal with ik, 
except in a most cursory manner.^ There are two £eu^ coo- 
nected with it which every candid student must admit. TbB 
first is, that in the earliest period of the Church, the privi- 
lege of marriage was accorded to the clergy. The second ifl^ 
that a notion of the impurity of marriage existed, and that rk 
was felt that the clergy, as pre-eminently the holy daas, 
should have less licence than laymen. The first form this 
feeling took appears in the strong conviction that a second 
marriage of a priest, or the marriage of a priest with a 
widow, was unlawful and criminal.^ This belief seems to 



tism -vvas not administered hy a High Church 'writers, and 'writezs 

priest, it should at all events be of the positire school, have c<m- 

administered by one who might spired to sustain, 
have been a priest. ' See Lea, p. 36. The command 

' Perrone, De Matrimomo, tome of St. Paul, that a bishop or deacon 

iii. p. 102. should be the husband of one vift 

* This subject has recently been (1 Tim. iii. 2-12) was believed \sj 
treated 'with very great learning all ancient and by many modern 
and 'with admirable impartiality commentators to be proMbitoiy of 
by an American author, Mr. Henry second marriages ; and this vievis 
C. Lea, in his History of Sacerdotal somewhat confirmed by the widom 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867),1)7hich who were to be honoured and sap- 
is certainly one of the most valu- ported by the Church, being only 
able works that America has pro- those who had been but once mar- 
duced. Since the great history of ried (1 Tim. v. 9). See Pressens^ 
Dean Milman, I know no work in Hist, dee trois premiers SiMes (1" 
English which has thro'wn more s^rie), tome ii. p. 233. Among the 
light on the moral condition of the Je'ws it "was ordained that the high 
middle ages, and none which is priest should not marry a 'widow, 
more fitted to dispel the gross illu- (Leyit. zxi. 13-14.) 
sions concerning that period which 
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liave existed from the earliest period of the Church, and was 
retained with great tenacity and unanimity through many 
-centuries. In the next place, we find from an extremely 
«arly date an opinion, that it was an act of virtue, at a later 
period that it was an act of duty, for priests after ordination 
ix> abstain from cohabiting with their wives. The Coimcil 
'Of Nice re&uined, by the advice of Faphnutius, who was 
Idmself a scrupulous celibate, from imposing this last rule as 
a matter of necessity ; ^ but in the course of the fourth century 
it was a recognised principle that clerical marriages were 
eriminal. They were celebrated, however, habitually, and 
usually with the greatest openness. The various attitudes 
assumed by the ecclesiastical authorities in dealing with this 
subject form an extremely curious page of the history of 
morals, and supply the most crushing evidence of the evils 
which have been produced by the system of celibacy., I can 
at present, however, only refer to the vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on the subject, derived from the 
writings of Catholic divines and from the decrees of Catholic 
Oouncils during the space of many centuries. It is a popular 
iUusion, which is especially common among writers who have 
little direct knowledge of the middle ages, that the atrocious 
immorality of monasteries, in the century before the Kefor- 
mation, was a new fact, and that the ages when the faith of 
men was undisturbed, were ages of great moral purity. In 
&ct, it appears, from the uiuform testimony of the eodeaiaa- 
tical writers, that ecclesiastical immorality in the eighth 
and three following centuries was little if at all less out- 
rageous than in any other period, while the Papacy, during 
almost the whole of the tenth century, was held by men of 



'Socrates, H, E, i. 11. The yajied greatly. A bnlliant som- 

Conneil of ILLibens (can. zxziii.) maiy of the diief facts is given in 

had ordained this, but both the Milman's History of Early Chris 

precepts and the practice of divines tiamtyt vol. iii. pp. 277-262. 
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infamous lives. Simony was nearly aniyersal.^ Barboma 
chiefbacins married at an early age, and totally incapable of 
restraint, occupied the leading positions in the Ghurchy and 
gross irregularities speedily became general. An Itahan 
bishop of the tenth century epigi'ammatically described the 
morals of his time, when he declared, that if he were to 
enforce the canons against unchaste people administering 
ecclesiastical rites, no one would be left in the Church except 
the boys ; and if he were to observe the canons against hasr 
tards, these also must be excluded.^ The evil acquired sach 
magnitude that a great feudal clergy, bequeathing the eode^ 
siastical benefices from father to son, appeared more than 
once likely to arise.^ A tax called * Culagium,' which was in 
fact a licence to clergymen to keep concubines, was daring 
several centuries systematically levied by princes.* Some- 
times the evil, by its very extension, corrected itself. Priesily 
marriages were looked upon as normal events not impljiog 
any guilt, and in the eleventh century several instances are 
recorded in which they were not regarded as any impedi- 
ment to the power of working miracles.* But this was » 
rare exception. Prom the earliest period a long succession 
of Councils as well as such men as St. Boniface, St. Gr^iy 
the Great, St. Peter Damiani, St. Dunstan, St. Anselm, 
Hildebrand and his successors in the Popedom, denounced 
priestly marriage or concubinage as an atrocious crime, and 
the habitual life of the priests was, in theory at least, gene- 
rally recognised as a life of sin. 

It is not surprising that, having once broken their vows 
and begun to live what they deemed a life of habitual sin, 



* See, on the state of things in the extent to which the practice * 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the hereditary transmissionofeccle' 
Lea, pp. 162-192. siastical offices was carried, in I^ 

^ Katherins, quoted by Lea, p. pp. 149, 150, 266, 299, 339. 
151. * Lea, pp. 271, 292, 422. 

• See some curious evidence of * Ibid. pp. 186-187. 
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the clergy should soon have sunk far below the level of the 
laity. We may not lay much stress on such isolated instances 
of depravity as that of Pope John XXIII., who was con- 
demned among many other crimes for incest, and for adultery ;* 
or the abbot-elect of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, who 
in 1171 was found, on investigation, to have seventeen 
illegitimate children in a single village ; ^ or an abbot of St. 
Pelayo, in Spain, who in 1130 was proved to have kept no 
less than seventy concubines;^ or Henry III., Bishop of 
li^ge, who was deposed in 1274 for having sixty-five 
illegitimate children;^ but it is impossible to resist the 
evidence of a long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical writers, 
who conspire in depicting far greater evils than simple concu- 
binage. It was observed that when the priests actually took 
wives the knowledge that these connections were illegal was 
peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy and extreme 
mobility of attachments were especially common among 
the^L. The writers of the middle ages are full of accounts of 
nunneries that were like brothels, of the vast multitude of 
infanticides within their walls, and of that inveterate 
prevalence of incest among the clergy, which rendered it 
necessary asain and &sajn to issue the most strinsent enact- 
m^TSat^ should not be permitted to Uve^th their 
mothers or sisters. Unnatural love, which it had been one 
of the great services of Christianity almost to eradicate from 
the world, is more than once spoken of aa lingering in the 
monasteries ; and, shortly before the Reformation, complaints 
became loud and frequent of the employment of the con- 
fessional for the purposes of debauchery.* The measures 
taken on the subject were very numerous and severe. At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was the clandestine 



* Lea, p. 368. * The reader may find the most 

* Ibid. p. 296, ample evidence of these positions 

* Ibid. p. 322. in Lea. See especially pp. 138, 
« Ibid. p. 349. 141, 153, 155, 260, 344. 
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marriage of prieetB, and especially their interoonrae witii 
wives whom they had married previous to their ardinatioiL 
Several Councils issued their anathemas against priests 'w1k> 
had improper relations with their wives;' and rules were 
made that priests should always sleep in the presence of a 
subordinate clerk; and that they should only meet their 
wives in the open air and before at least two witnesses. Men 
were, however, by no means unanimous in their way of 
regarding this matter. Synesius, when elected to a bishopiic, 
at first declined, boldly alleging as one of his reasons, tliat 
e had a wife whom he loved dearly, and who, he hoped, 
would bear him many sons, and that he did not mean to 
separate from her or visit her secretly as an adulterer.^ A 
Bishop of Laon, at a later date, who was married to a nieoe 
of St. E^my, and who remained with his wife till after he 
had a son and a daughter, quaintly expressed his penitenoe 
by naming them respectively Latro and Vulpecula.^ St 
Gregory the Great describes the virtue of a priest, who, 
through motives of piety, had discarded his wife. As he laj 
dying, she hastened to him to watch the bed which for forty 
years she had not been allowed to share, and, bending over 
what seemed the inanimate form of her husband, she tried to 
ascertain whether any breath still remained, when the dying 
saint, collecting his last energies, exclaimed, 'Woman, be- 
gone; take away the straw; there is fire yet.*' He 
destruction of priestly marriage is chiefiy due to Hildebraod, 
who pursued this object with the most untiring resolutioA' 
Finding that his appeals to the ecclesiastical authorities and 
to the civil rulers were insufficient, he boldly turned to the 
people, exhorted them, in defiance of all Church traditions, 
to withdraw their obedience from married priests, 



' Sjnesius, Ep. cv, had made him a principal iIlte^ 

' Lea, p. 122. St. Augostme locufx>r in one of his religions dia* 

Had named his illegitimate son Ipgnes. 

Adeodatns, or the Gift of God, and * Di<ilog. iv. 11. 
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kindled among them a fierce fanaticutm of asceticism , which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution of the offending pastors. 
Their wives, in immense numhers, were driven forth with 
hatred and with scorn; and many crimes, and much in- 
tolerable suiSering, followed the disruption. The priests 
sometimes strenuously resisted. At Cambrai, in a.d. 1077, 
they burnt alive as a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
the doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a century 
lateTy they succeeded in surprising a Papal legate in the arms 
of a courtesan, a few hours after he had delivered a fierce 
denunciJEttion of clerical unohastity.' But Papal resolution 
supported by popular fanaticism won the victory. Pope 
Urban II. gave licence to the nobles to reduce to slavery 
the wives whom priests had obstinately refused to abandon,, 
and after a few more acts of severity priestly marriage be- 
came obsolete. The extent, however, of the disorders that 
still existed, is shown by the mournful confessions of 
eodesiastical writers, by the imiform and indignant testi- 
mony of the poets and prose satirists who preceded the 
Reformation, by the atrocious immoralities disclosed in the 
monasteries at the time of their suppression, and by the 
significant prudence of many lay Catholics, who were ac- 
customed to insist that their priest should take a concubine 
for the protection of the families of his parishioners.^ 



* This is mentioned by Heniy the protection of his female parish- 

of Huntingdon, who was a contem- ioners. (Ibid. p. 355.) Sarpi, in 

porary. (Lea, p. 293.) his Hist, of the Council of Tiint, 

' The first notice of this yery mentions (on the authority of 

remarkable precaution is in a canon Zuinglius) this Swiss custom. 

of the Council of Palencia (in Kicolas of Clemangis, a leading 

£^pain) held in 1822, which anathe- member of the Council of Con- 

matises laymen who compel their stance, declared that this custom 

pastors to take concubines. (Lea, had become very common, that 

p. 824.) Sleidan mentions that it the laity were firmly persuaded 

was customary in some of the Swiss that priests never lived a life of 

cantons for the parishioners to real celibacy, and that, where 

oblige the priest to select a concu- no proofs of concubinage were 

bine as a necessary precaution tor found, they always assumed th» 
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It is scarcely possible to conceiYe a more demoralisiiig 
influence than a priesthood living such a life as I have de- 
scribed. In Protestant countries, where the marriage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of 
the greatest and the most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere, 
it may be confidently asserted, does Christianily assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle clerical 
households which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, 
' the one idyll of modem life,' the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest village. Not- 
withstanding some class narrowness and professional bigotry, 
notwithstanding some imworthy, but half unoonsdous 
mannerism, which is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difGicult to find in any other quarter 
so much happiness at once diffiised and enjoyed, or so modi 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Com- 
hming with his sacred calling a warm sympathy witii the 
intellectual, social, and political movements of his time^ 
possessing the enlarged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into the oocupations 
and the amusements of his parishioners, a good cleigyman will 
rarely obtrude his religious convictions into secular spheres^ 
but yet will make them apparent in all. • They will be re- 
vealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrupulous purity in word and action, by an all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
as much to the charm as to the excellence of the character 



existence of more serious vice, nullos cselibes esse, at in plerisqao 

The passage (which is quoted parochiis non alitor velint presbj- 

by Bayle) is too remarkable to terum tolerare nisi concubioam 

be omitted. * Taceo de fomica- habeat, quo Yet sic suis sit consul- 

tionibus et adulteriis a quibus qui turn uxoribus, quae nee sic quidem 

alieni sunt probro cseteris ac ludi- usqueqnaque sunt extra periculum.' 

brio esse solent, spadonesque aut Nic. de Clem. De PrtssiU. SimofM^ 

sodomitee appellantur ; denique (Lea, p. 386.) 
laici usque adeo persuasum habent 
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in which it is displayed. In visiting the sick, relieying the 
poor, instructing the young, and discharging a thousand 
delicate offices for which a woman's tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely 
active and intensely feminine, .and her example is not less 
beneficial than her ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfully observed, a character 
of a different type is formed, which with very grave and 
deadly £skults combines some of the noblest excellences to 
which humanity can attain. Separated from most of the ties 
and affections of earth, viewing life chiefly through the 
distorted medium of the casuist or the confessional, and 
deprived of those relationships which more than any others 
soften and expand the character, the Catholic priests have 
been but too often conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary 
fiuoatidsm, and for their indifference to all interests except 
those of their Church ; while the narrow lunge of their 
sympathies, and the intellectual servitude they have accepted, 
render them peculiarly unfitted for the office of educating the 
young, which they so persistently claim, and which, to the 
great misfortune of the world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise. But, on tlie other hand, no other body of men 
have ever exhibited a more single-minded and unworldly 
zeal, refracted by no personal interests, sacrificing to duty 
the dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with un- 
daunted heroism every form of hardship, of suffering, and 
of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, pro- 
duced many good and great men of the latter type it would 
be unjust and absurd to deny. It can hardly, however, be 
questioned that the extreme frequency of illicit connections 
among the clergy tended during many centuries most actively 
to lower the moral tone of the laity, and to counteract the 
great services in the cause of purity which Christian teach- 
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ing had undoubtedly effected. The priestly comieotioiis wei» 
rarely so Ally recognised as to enable the mistress to fill a 
position like that which is now occupied by the wife of a 
clergyman, and the spectacle of the chief teachers and 
exemplars of morals living habitually in an interoourse 
which was acknowledged to be ambiguous or wrong, must 
have acted most injuriously upon every class of the com- 
munity. Asceticism, proclaiming war upon human natuey 
produced a revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even 
when it was observed it was frequently detrimental to 
puriiy of mind. The habit of continually looking upon nuuv 
riage in its coarsest light, and of regardiog the propagatkm 
of the species as its one legitimate end, exercised a peca- 
liarly perverting influence upon the imagination. The ex- 
uberant piety of wives who desired to live apart from theor 
husbands often drove the latter into serious irregularities.' 
The notion of sin was introduced into the dearest of re- 
lationships,^ and the whole subject was distorted and de- 
graded. It is one of the great benefits of Protestaxitiflm 
that it did much to banish these modes of thou^t and 
feeling from the world, and to restore marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illustration 
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of the extent to which an old superstition has declined, in 
the fact that when Goldsmith, in his great romance, desired 
to depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded and 
unworldly vicar, he represented him as maintainiDg that 
opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second marriage of a 
clergyman which was for many centuries universal in the 
Church. 

Another injurious consequence, resulting, in a great 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate 
extremely the character and the position of women. In 
this tendency we may detect in part the influence of the 
earlier Jewish writings, in which an impartial observer 
may find evident traces of the common Oriental depreci- 
ation of women. The custom of purchase-money to tiie 
fikther .of the bride was admitted. Polygamy was au- 
thorised,^ and practised by the wisest man on an enormous 
scale. A woman was regarded as the origin of human ills. 
A period of purification was appointed after the birth of 
every child; but, by a very significant provision, it was 
twice as long in the case of a female as of a male child.^ 
* The badness of men,' a Jewish writer emphatically declared, 
*is better than the goodness of women.' ^ The iypes of 
female excellence exhibited in the early period of Jewish 
history are in general of a low order, and certainly far 
inferior to those of Eoman history or Greek poetry ; and the 
wannest eulogy of a woman in the Old Testament is 
probably that which was bestowed upon her who, with dr- 
camstances of the most aggravated treachery, had murdered 
the sleeping fugitive who had taken refuge under her roof. 

* Many wives, however, were * Levit. xii. 1-6. 

forbidden. (Dent. xvii. 17.) ' Ecdesiasticus, xlii. 14. I 

Polygamy is said to have ceased believe, however, the passage has 

among the Jews after the return been translated 'Better the bad- 

tfoxa the Babylonish captivity. — ness of a man than the blandish- 

Vrhewell's IkmenU of Morality, ments of a woman.' 
book iv. ch. v. 
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The combined influence of the Jewish wiitingBy and of 
that ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief sonice 
of temptation to man, was shown in those fleroe inyectives, 
which form so conspiciions and so grotesque a portion of the 
writings of the Fathers, and which contrast so curiously with 
the adulation bestowed upon particular members of the seoc 
Woman was represented as the door of hell, as the mother of 
all human ills. She should be ashamed at the Yoory thoo^t 
that she is a woman. She should live in continual penanoe^ 
on account of the curses she has brought upon the would. 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memoiul 
of her fEdl. She should be eq)eciall7 ashamed of her beauty, 
for it is the most potent instrument of the daemon. Physial 
beauty was indeed perpetually the theme of ecdeaiastacil 
denunciations, though one singtilar exception seems to haye 
been made ; for it has been obserred that in the middle ages 
the personal beauty of bishops was continuaUy noticed upon 
their tombs. ^ Women were even forbidden by a provincial 
Coxmcil, in the sixth century, on account of their impuiitj, 
to receive the Eucharist into their naked hands.' Their 
essentially subordinate position was continually maintained. 

It is probable that this teaching had its part in deter- 
mining the principles of l^islation concerning the sex. Tind 
Pagan laws during the Empire had been continually repeaUng 
the old disabilities of women, and the legislative movement 
in their favour continued with unabated force from Gonstan- 
tine to Justinian, and appeared also in some of the eaify 
laws of the barbarians.' But in the whole feudal legialAtion 
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Auxerre (a.d. 678), can. 36. pp. 27-29. 
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'women were placed in a much lower legal position than in 
the Pagan Empire.^ In addition to the personal restrictions 
which grew necessarily out of the Catholic doctrines concerning 
divorce, and concerning the subordination of the weaker sex, 
we find numerous and stringent enactments, which rendered it 
impossible for women to succeed to any considerable amount 
of property, and which almost reduced them to the alter- 
natiye of marriage or a nunnery.^ The complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually maintained by the law ; and that 
generous public opinion which in Home had frequently 
revolted against the injustice done to girls, in depriving 
them of the greater part of the inheritance of their fathers, 
totally disappeared. Wherever the canon law has been the 
basis of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,^ and a state of public 
opinion which has been formed and regulated by these laws ; 
nor was any serious attempt made to abolish them till the 



' Even in matters not relating ferred on them by tke middle 

to property, the position of women Eoman law : but the proprietaiy 

in fenoaligm was a low one. * Tout disabilities of married females 

mari,' says Beaumanoir, 'pent stand on quite a different basis 

battre sa lemme quand elle ne veut from their personal i incapacities, 

pas ob^ir k son oommandement^ ou and it is by keeping alive and con* 

qnand elle le maudit, ou quand solidating the rormer that the ez- 

eUe le dement, pourvu que ce soit positors of the canon law have 

modMment et sans que mort deeply injured civilisation. There 

s'enBiiive,* quoted by Legouv^, p. are many vestiges of a struggle 

148. Contrast with this the say- between the secular and ecdesias- 

ing of the elder Cato : * A man tical principles ; but the canon law 

▼ho beats his wife or his children nearly everywhere prevailed.* — 

lays impious hands on that which Maine's Ancient LaWf p. 158. I 

is most holy and most sacred in may observe that the Kussian law 

the world.' — Plutarch, Marcus was early very favourable to the 

QaU. proprietary rights of married 

* See Legouv^ pp. 29-38; women. See a remarkable letter 

Haiae^B Ancient Law, -pjD. 154-169, in the Memoira of the Princess 

. * * No society which preserves Daechkaw (edited by Mrs. Brad- 

ittiy tincture of Christian institu- ford: London, 1840), vol. ii. p. 

tions is likely to restore to married 404. 
iTomen the personal liberty con- 
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close of the last century. The French revolutionistB, though 
rejecting the proposal of Si^y^ and Condoroet to accord 
political emancipation to women, estahlished at least an equal 
succession of sons and daughters, and thus initiated a great 
reformation of both law and opinion, which sooner or later 
must traverse the world. 

In their efforts to raise the standard of pnrity, the 
Christian teachers derived much assistance from the incnr- 
sions and the conquests of the barbarians. The dissolution 
of vast retinues of slaves, the suspension of most public 
games, and the general impoverishment that followed the 
invasions, were aU favourable to female virtue ; and in this 
respect the various tribes of barbarians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the more civilised community. 
Tacitus, in a very fiemious work, had long before ponrtrayed 
in the most flattering colours the purity of the G^ermans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. The adtd- 
teress was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
beaten ignominiously through the village. Neither youth, 
nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who wa& 
known to have sinned to secure a husband. Polygamy was 
restricted to the princes, who looked upon a plurality of 
wives rather as a badge of dignity than as a gratification of 
the passions. Mothers invariably gave suck to their own 
children. Infanticide was forbidden. Widows were not 
allowed to re-marry. The men feared captivity, much more 
for their wives than for themselves ; they believed that a 
sacred and prophetic gift resided in women ; they consulted 
them as oracles, and followed their counsels.^ 

It is generally believed, and it is not improbable, that 
Tacitus in this work intended to reprove the dissolute habits 
of his fellow-countrymen, and considerably over-coloured the 
virtue of the barbarians. Of the substantial justice, however, 
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of his picture we liave much evidence. Salyian, who, about 
three centuries later, witnessed and described the manners of 
ihe barbarians who had triumphed over the Empire, attested 
in the strongest language the contrast which their chastity 
presented to the vice of those whom they had subdued.^ The 
Scandinavian mythology abounds in l^ends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the heathen tribes on the subject of purity, 
and the awful penalties threatened in the next world against 
iihe seducers.^ The barbarian women were accustomed to prac- 
tise medicine and to intei'pret dreams, and they also very 
frequently accompanied their husbands to battle, raUied their 
broken forces, and even themselves took part in the fight.^ 
Augustus had discovered that it was useless to keep bar- 
barian chie& as hostages, and that the one way of securing 
the fidelity of traitors was by taking their wives, for these, 
-at least, were never sacrificed. The grandest instances of 
Boman female heroism scarcely surpassed some which were 
Telated of uncivilised Grermans, or of semi-civilised Gftuls. 
When Marius had vanquished an army of the Teutons, their 
wives besought the conqueror to permit them to become the 
-servants of the Yestal Virgins, in order that their honour, at 
least, might be secure in slavery. Their request was refused, 
-and that night they all perished by their own hands.^ A 
powerful noble once solicited the hand of a Craulish lady 
named Camma, who, faithful to her husband, resisted all his 
•entreaties. Besolved at any hazard to succeed, he caused her 
husband to be assassinated, and when she took refiige in the 
temple of Diana, and enrolled herself among the priestesses, 
lie sent noble after noble to induce her to relent. After 
-a tune, he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned 



^ De Gubematione Dei. Marcellinus, xv. 12; Vopiscus, 

^ See, for these legends, Hal- Aurelius ; Florus, iii. 3. 

ieVs Northern Antiquities. * Valer. Max. yi. 1; Hieron. 

■ Tacitus, Germ. 9 ; Hist, iv. Ep, czxiii. 

IS ; Xiphilin. Izxi. 3 ; Amm. 
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a willingness to yield, but told him it was first neoessaiy \» 
make a Hbation to the goddess. She appeared as a priestess 
before the altar, bearing in her hand a cup of wine, whick 
she had poisoned. She drank half of it herself, handed the 
remainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cup to the dr^s, burst into a fierce thanksgiving, that sho^ 
had been permitted to avenge, and was soon to rejoin, her 
murdered husband.^ Another and still more remarkable- 
instance of conjugal fidelity was furnished by a Gaulish 
woman named Epponina. Her husband, ' JuliuA Sabinos^ 
had rebeUed against Vespasian; he was conquered, and 
might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not bear to 
abandon his young wife. He retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself in subterranean cellars that were below it^ 
and instructed a freedman to spread the report that he had 
committed suicide, while, to account for the disappearance of 
his body, he set fire to the villa. Epponina, hearing of the 
suicide, for three days lay prostrate on the ground without 
eating. At length the freedman came to her, and told her 
that the suicide was feigned. She continued her lamenta- 
tions by day, but visited her husband by night. She became- 
with child, but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she suc- 
ceeded in concealing her state from her friends. When the 
hour of parturition was at hand, she went alone into the 
cellar, and without any assistance or attendance was de- 
livered of twins, whom she brought up underground. For 
nine years she fulfilled her task, when Sabinus was dis- 
covered, and, to the lasting disgrace of Vespasian, was 
executed, in spite of the supplications of his wife, wha 
made it her last request that she might be permitted to 
die with him.^ 

The moral purity of the barbarians was of a kind alto- 



* Plutarch, De Midier, Virt. The name of this heroic wife i» 
' Plutarch, Amatoritis ; Xiphi- given in three different formBi 
lin. Ixvi. 16 ; Tacit, ffist iv. 67. 
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getber different from that which the ascetic movement, 
inculcated. It was concentrated exclusively upon marriage. 
It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity; but it was 
little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we have 
seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priesthood. The 
practice of polygamy among the barbarian kings was also 
for some centuries unchecked, or at least unsuppressed, by 
Christianity. The kings Caribert and Chilperic had both 
many wives at the same time.^ Clotaire married the sister 
of his first wife during the lifetime of the latter, who, on the 
intention of the king being announced, is reported to have 
said, * Let my lord do what seemeth good in his sight, only 
let thy servant live in thy favour.'^ Theodebert, whose 
general goodness of character is warmly extolled by th,e 
episcopal historian, abandoned his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she had committed; took, during her 
lifetime^ another, to whom he had previously been betrothed; 
and upon the death of this second wife, and while the first 
was still living, took a third, whom, however, at a later 
period he murdered.^ St. Columbanus was expelled from 
Gaul chiefiy on account of his denunciations of the polygamy 
of T'^iTig Tliierry.* Dagobert had three wives, as well as a 
multitude of concubines.^ Charlemagne himself had at the 
same time two wives, and he indulged largely in concu- 
bines.^ After this period examples of this nature became 
rare. The Popes and the bishops exercised a strict super- 
vision over domestic morals, and strenuously, and in most 
cases successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles 
to repudiate their wives. 

J On the polygamy of the first, • Ibid. Ix. 

see Greg. Tur. iv. 26 ; on the • Eginhaidus, Vtt. Kar, Mag. 

polygamy of Chilperic, Greg. Tup. xviii. Charlemagne had, aocozd- 

iy. 28 ; v. 14. ing to Eginhaid, fonr -wives, but, as 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 3. far as I can understand, only two 

■ Ibid, ill 26-27, 36. at the same time. 

^ Fredegarius, zzzvi. 
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But, notwithstanding these stjartling fiicts, there can be 
no doubt that the general purity of the barbarians was from 
the first saperior to that of the later Bomans, and it i^pean 
in many of their laws. It has been very happily observed,' 
that the high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
by the &ct that in the Salic code, while a charge of cowardioe 
falsely brought against a man was only punished by a fine 
of three soHdi, a charge of unchastity falsely brought against 
a woman was punished by a fine of forty-five. The Teutonie 
sentiment was shown in a very stem l^islation against 
adultery and rape,^ and curiously minute precautions were 
sometimes taken to guard against them. A law of the 
Spanish Visigoths prohibited surgeons from bleeding any 
free woman except in the presence of her husband, of her 
nearest relative, or at least of some properly appointed 
witness, and a Salic law imposed a fine of fifteen pieces o£ 
gold upon any one who improperly pressed her hand.' 

Under the influence of Christianity, assisted by the ba^ 
barians, a vast change passed gradually over the world. The 
vice we are considering was probably more rare ; it certainly 
assumed less extravagant forms, and it was screened from 
observation with a new modesty. The theory of morals had 
become clearer, and the practice was somewhat improved. 
The extreme grossness of literature had disappeared, and the 
more glaring violations of marriage were always censored 
and often repressed. The penitential discipline, and the 
exhortations of the pulpit, difi^ised abroad an immeasurably 
higher sense of the importance of purity than Pagan anti- 
quity had known. St. Gregory the Great, following in the 
steps of some Pagan philosophers,^ strenuously urged upon 



^ 



' Smyth's Lectures on Modem p. 67. 

History, vol. i. pp. 61-62. « See, on these larm. Lord 

* Milman's W.8t, of Latin Kames On Women ; Legoay^ P- ^7. 

Christianityt vol. i. p. 363 ; Le- * Favorimis had strongly mged 

gouv6, Hist. Morale des Femmes, it. (Aul. Gell. Noct, xii. 1.) 
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mothers the duty of themselves suckHng their children ; and 
many minute and stringent precepts were made against 
^extravagances of dress and manners. The religious insti- 
tiutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost conse- 
crated prostitution, were for ever abolished, and the courtesan 
Bank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of reciprocal fidelity in 
marriage was enforced with a new earnestness. The con- 
trast between the levity with which the frailty of men has 
in most ages been regarded, and the extreme severity with 
which women who have been guilty of the same offence have 
generally been treated, forms one of the most singular 
anomalies in moral history, and appears the more remarkable 
when we remember that the temptation usually springs from 
iihe sex which is so readily pardoned ; that the sex which 
is visited with such crushing penalties is proverbially the 
most weak ; and that, in the case of women, but not in the 
case of men, the vice is very commonly the result of the most 
abject misery and poverty. For this disparity of censure 
several reasons have been assigned. The offence can be more 
surely and easily detected, and therefore more certainly 
punished, in the case of women than of men ; and, as the duty 
of providing for his children falls upon the father, the intro- 
duction into the family of children who are not his own is a 
special injury to him, while illegitimate children who do not 
spring from adultery will probably, on account of their father 
having entered into no compact to support them, ultimately 
become criminals or paupers, and therefore a burdei to 
society.^ It may be added, I think, that several causes 
render the observance of this virtue more difficult for one sex 
than for the other ; that its violation, when every allowance 
has been made for the moral degradation which is a result of 



> These are the reasons given by MalthnSi On Population, book 
m. ch. u. 
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the existiiig condition of public opinion, is natoially more 
profoxmdly prejudicial to the character of women than of 
men ; and also that much of our feeling on these subjects is 
due to laws and moral systems which were formed by men, 
and were ini the first instance intended for their own pro- 
tection. 

The passages in the Fathers, asserting the equality of the 
obligation imposed upon both sexes, are exceedingly unequi- 
Yoca] ; ^ and although the doctrine itself had been, anticipated 
by Seneca and Plutarch, it had probably never before, and it 
has never since, been so fiilly realised as in the early ChurcL 
It cannot, however, be said that the conquest has been 
retained. At the present day, although the standard of 
morals is far higher than in Pagan Home, it may be 
questioned whether the inequality of the censure which is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as in the days 
of Paganism, and that inequality is continually the cause of 
the most shameful and the most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indeed, a great retrogression resulted from ohivalij^ 
and long survived its decay. The character of the seducer, 
and especially of the passionless seducer who pursues his 
career simply as a kind of sport, and imder the influence o£ 
no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, has 
been glorified and idealised in the popular literature of 
Christendom in a manner to which we can find no parallel 
in antiquity. When we reflect that the object of such a man 
is by the coldest and most deliberate treachery to blast the- 

' St. Augustine {De Conj. stupro atque adnlterio condemnato 

Adult ii. 19) maintains that adul- passim per Inpanaria et anril]^^** 

tery is even more criminal in the libido permitdtnr, quasi cnlpam 

man than in the woman. St. dignitas faciat non voluntas. Apod 

Jerome has an impressive passage nos quod non licet feminis seqfae 

on the subject: 'Alise sunt leges non licet viris; et eadem sernttf 

Csesarum, alise Chiisti ; aliud pari conditione censetur.'— i^ 

Papianus, aliud Paulus nostri Izxvii. St. Chrysostom 'writes n 

--rsecopit. Apud illos viris impu- a similar strain, 
dicitiae frseria laxantur et solo 
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lives of iimoceiit women; when we compare the levity of 
his motive with the irreparable injury he inflicts ; and when 
we remember that he can only deceive his victim by 
persuading her to love him, and can only ruin her by 
persuading her to trust him, it must be owned that it would 
be dif&cult to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more 
heartless, or a character combining more numerous elements^ 
of infamy and of dishonour. That such a character should 
for many centuries have been the popular ideal of a con- 
siderable section of literature, and the boast of numbers 
who most plume themselves upon their honour, is assuredly 
one of the most mournful facts in history, and it represents- 
a moral deflection certainly not less than was revealed 
in ancient Greece by the position that was assigned to the 
courtesan. 

The fundamental truth, that the same act can never be at 
once venial for a man to demand, and infamous for a woman 
to accord, though nobly enforced by the early Christians, has 
not passed into the popular sentiment of Christendom. The 
mystical character, however, which the Church imparted to 
marriage has been extremely influential. Partly by raising 
it into a sacrament, and partly by representing it as, in 
some mysterious and not very definable sense, an image of 
the union of Christ with His Church, a feeling was fostered 
that a lifelong union of one man and one woman is, under 
all circumstances, the siugle form of intercourse between the 
sexes which is not ill^timate; and this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral intuition. 

There can, I think, be Httle doubt that, in the stringency^ 
-with which it is usually laid down, it rests not upon the law 
of nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted naturo 
b sufficient to lead men many steps in its direction. Con- 
sidering the subject simply in the Hght of unaided reason,. 
two roles comprise the whole duty of man. He must ab- 
stain from whatever injures happiness or d^rades character* 
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Under the first head, he must include the mare remote 
as well as the immediate oonsequenoes of his act. He must 
consider how his partner will he affected by the union, ihe 
light in which society will view the connection, the probable 
position of the children to be bom, the effect of these birtlusf, 
and also the effect of his example upon the well-being of 
society at large. Some of the elements of this calculation 
vary in different stages of society. Thus, public opinion in 
one age will reprobate, and therefore punish, connectioDS 
whichj in another age, are fully sanctioned ; and the probable 
position of the children, as weU as the effect of the births 
-upon society, will de|)end greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of this 
intercourse in clouding or developing the moral feelingis, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, exciting or allay- 
ing the aberrations of the imagination, incapacitating men for 
piu-e affections or extending their range, malring the animal 
-part of our nature more or less predominant. We know, by 
the intuition of our moi'al nature, that this predominance is 
always a degraded, though it is not always an imhappy, con- 
dition. We also know that it is a law of our being, that 
powerful and beautiful affections, which had before been 
latent, are evoked in some particular forms of union, while 
other forms of union are peculiarly fitted to deaden the 
affections and to pervei-t the character. 

In these considerations we have ample grounds fo' 
maintaining that the lifelong union of one man and of on^ 
woman should be the normal or dominant type of intercourse 
between the sexes. We can prove that it is on the whole 
most conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this point it wotili 
I conceive, be impossible to advance, except by the assistance 
of a special revelation. It by no means follows that because 
this should be the dominant type it should be the only one, 
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or that the interests of society demand that all connections 
should he forced into the same die. Connections, which were 
confessedly only for a few years, have always subsisted side 
by side with permanent marriages ; and in periods when pub- 
lic opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no excom- 
munication on one or both of the partners, when these 
partners are not Hying the demoralising and degrading life 
which accompanies the consciousness of gmlt, and when 
proper provision is made for the children who are bom, it 
would be, I believe, impossible to prove, by the light of 
simple and unassisted reason, that such connections should be 
invariably condemned. It is extremely important, both for 
the happiness and for the moral well-being of men, that life- 
long unions should not be effected simply under the imperious 
prompting of a blind appetite. There are always multitudes 
who, in the period of their lives when their passions are most 
strong, are incapable of supporting children in their own 
social rank, and who would therefore injure society by 
marrying in it, but are nevertheless perfectly capable of 
securing an honourable career for their ill^timate children 
in the lower social sphere to which these would naturally 
belong. Under the conditions I have mentioned, these 
connections are not injurious, but beneficial, to the weaker 
partner ; they soften the differences of rank, they stimulate 
social habits, and they do not produce upon character the 
degrading efifect of promiscuous intercourse, or upon society 
the ii^urious effects of imprudent marriages, one or other of 
which will multiply in their absence. In the immense 
variety of circumstances and characters, cases will always 
appear in which, on utilitarian grounds, they might seem 
advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as these, 
if we would understand the l^islation of the Pagan Empire 
or the changes that were effected by Christianity. The 
legislators of the Empire distinctly recognised these con- 
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nections, and made it a main object to authorise, dignify, and 
r^olate them. The unlimited licence of divoroe pnctically 
included them under the name of marriage, while that name 
sheltered them from stigma, and prevented many (^ ihe 
gravest evils of unauthorised unions. The word concubine 
also, which in the Bepublic had the same signification as 
among ourselves, represented in the Empire a strictly l^^al 
union — an innovation which was chiefly due to Augustas, 
and was doubtless intended as part of the legislation against 
celibacy, and also, it may be, as a corrective of the licentioiis 
habits that were generaL This union was in «?gftntna]a 
merely a form of marriage, for he who, having a concubine, 
took to himself either a wife or another concubine, was 
l^ally guilty of adultery. Like the commonest form of 
marriage, it was consummated without any ceremony, and 
was dissoluble at wilL Its peculiarities were that it was 
contracted between men of patrician rank and freedwomen, 
who were forbidden by law to intermarry ; that the concubine, 
though her position was perfectly recognised and honourable, 
did not share the rank of her partner, that she brought no 
dowiy, and that her children followed her rank, and were 
excluded from the rank and the inheritance of their 
father.* 

Against these notions Christianity declared a direct and 
implacable warfare, which was imperfectly reflected in the 
civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally in the writings 
of the Fathers, and in most of the decrees of the Councils.* 



' See Troplong, Influence du municet. Cseterum is qui non habet 

Christianisme sur le Droits pp. 239- uxorem et pro uxore concabinam 

2d 1 . habet a commtmione non repellatur, 

* We find, however, traces of a tantum ut unius mulieris, aut axons 

toleration of the Roman type of con- aut concubinse ut ei placuerit, sit 

cubine in Christianity for some conjunctione contentus/ — 1 Can. 

time. Thus, a Council of Toledo 17. St. Isidore said: *Christiano 

decreed : ' Si quis habens uxorem non dicam plurimas sed nee liuas 

fidelis concubinam habeat non com* simul habere licitum est, nisi unam 
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It taught, as a religions dogma, inTariable, inflexible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intercourse of the sexes, other than lifelong unions, were 
diminaL By teaching men to r^ard this doctrine as axiom- 
atic, and therefore inflicting severe social penalties and 
deep degradation on transient connections, it has profoundly 
modified even their utilitarian aspect, and has rendered them 
in most countries furtive and disguised. There is probably 
no other branch of ethics which has been so largely deter- 
mined by special dogmatic theology, and there is none which 
would be so deeply aflected by its decay. 

As a part of the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
Tiage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually replaced by 
^religious marriages. There is a manifest propiriety in 
invoking a divine benediction upon an act which forms so 
important an epoch in life, and the mingling of a religious 
<»remony impresses a deeper sense of the solemnity of the 
contract. The essentially religious and even mystical cha- 
»cter imparted by Christianity to marriage rendered the 
consecration peculiarly natural, but it was only very 
gradually that it came to be looked upon as absolutely 
necessary. As I have already noticed, it was long dispensed 
with in the marriage of slaves; and even in the case of 
freemen, though generally performed, it was not made com- 
pulsory till the tenth century.^ In addition to its primary 
object of sanctifying marriage, it became in time a powerful 



taotnm aut nxorem, aut certo loco up to the thirteenth century a con* 

-QzoriB, si conjnx deest, concubinam.' cubine was not necessarily an aban- 

— ApudGrtUianum^d^BBA. Quoted doned woman. The term was ap- 

by Katalis Alexander, Hist Eceles. plied to marriages that were real, 

Stec. I. diss. 29. Mr. Lea (Hist, of but not officially recognised. Cole- 

Sacerdotal Celibacy, pp. 203-205) ridge notices a remarkable instance 

has devoted an extremely interest- of the revival of this custom in 

ing note to tracing the history of German history. — Notes on English 

the word concubine through the Divines (ed. 1853), vol. i. p. 221. 
middle ages. . He shows that even ' Legouv^, p. 199. 
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instniment in securmg the authority of the priesthoody who 
were able to compel men to submit to the conditions thej 
imposed in the formation of the most important contract of 
life; and the modem authorisation of civil marriages, bj 
diminishing greatly the power of the Catholic priesthood 
over domestic life, has been one of the most scTere blow9 
ecclesiastical influence has undergone. 

The absolute SLofulness of divorce was at the same time 
sti'enuously maintained by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely from the civil law. 
Constantino restricted it to three cases of crime on the part 
of the husband, and three on the part of the wife ; but the 
habits of the people were too strong for his enactments, and, 
after one or two changes in the law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a divorce which followed an act of adultery on the part of 
the wife,^ had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing all 
other divorces to be criminal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed upon Christians who availed them- 
selves of the privileges of the civil law.^ For many centoriefr 
this duality of legislation continued. The barbarian kws 
restricted divorce by imposing severe fines on those who 
repudiated their wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to- 
be criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and he^ 
practised it himself. On the other hand, the Church threat- 
ened with excommunication, and in some cases actoall/ 
launched its thunders against, those who were guilty of it 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victoiy w>ft 

^ See some curions passages in for a husband whose wife had com- 
Troplong, pp. 222-223. The Fathers mitted adultery to re-many. 
seem to have thought dissolution ^ Some of the great charities of 
of marriage was not lawful on ac- Fabiola were performed as Iso- 
count of the adultery of the hus- nances, on account of her crime in 
band, but that it was not absolutely availing herself of the legislatir» 
unlawful, though not commendable, permission of divorce. 
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definitely achieyed, and the civil law, adopting the principle 
of the canon law, prohibited all divorce.^ 

I do not propose in the presont work to examine how far 
this total prohibition has been for the happiness or the moral 
well-being of men. I will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not originally imposed in Christian 
nations, upon utilitarian grounds, but was based upon the sacra- 
mental character of marriage, upon the belief that marriage 
is the special symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
TTia Church, and upon a well-known passage in the Gospels. 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, which forbids the 
dissolution of marriage even in the case of adultery, has 
been considerably relaxed by modem legislation, and there 
can, I think, be little doubt that further steps will yet be 
taken in the same direction ; but the vast change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifest to alt. 

It was essential, or at least very important, that a union 
which was so solemn and so irrevocable should be freely 
4X)ntracted. The sentiment of ^ the Boman patriots towards 
the close of the Kepublic was that marriage should be 
regarded as a means of providing children for the State, and 
should be entered into as a matter of duty with that view, 
and the laws of Augustus had imposed many disqualifications 
on those who abstained from it. Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away imder the influence of Christianity. 
The popular sentiment disappeared with the decline of civic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded under the influence of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made men regard the state of 
celibacy as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal lype of 



1 Laboulaye, Becherches 8ur la Condition civile et politique des 
Femmest pp. 162-168. 
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marriage. It was to prefvent the members of the Church 
from intermarrying with those whose religious opinions 
differed from their own. Mixed marriages, it has been truly 
said, may do more than almost any other influence to assuage 
the rancour and the asperity of sects, but it must be added 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
already attained before they become possible. In a union in 
which each partner believes and realises that the other Is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
happiness, no sympathy, no trust ; and a domestic agreement 
that some of the children should be educated in one religion 
and some in the other would be impossible when eacli parent 
believed it to be an agreement that some children should be 
doomed to hell. 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
world before the introduction of Christianity ; for, although 
differences of opinion may have before existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them. It has 
been the especial bane of periods of great religious change, 
such as the conversion of the Roman Empire, or the Ee- 
formation, or our own day when far more serious questions 
than those which agitated the sixteenth century are occupying 
the attention of a large proportion of thinkers and scholars, 
and when the deep and widening chasm between the religious 
opinions of most highly educated men, and of the immense 
majority of women, is painfully apparent. While a multitude 
of scientific discoveries, critical and historical researches, and 
educational i*eforms have brought thinking men iauce to fece 
with religious problems of extreme importance, women hare 
been almost absolutely excluded from their influence. Their 
minds are ilsually by nature less capable than those of men 
of impartiality and suspense, and the almost complete omission 
from female education of those studies which most discipline 
and strengthen the intellect increases the difference, while at 
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tbe same time it has been usually made a mam object to 
imbue them with a passionate faith in traditional opinions, 
and to preserve them from all contact with opposing views. 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fruits of this education. It has always been the 
peculiarity of a certain kind of theological teaching that 
it inverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellectual diffidence. On other subjects we 
find, if not a respect for honest conviction, at least some sense 
of the amount of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to express an opinion on grave controversies. A complete 
ignorance of the subject-matter of a dispute restrains the 
confidence of dogmatism; and an ignorant person, who is 
aware that, by much reading and thinking in spheres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educated neighbour 
has modified or rejected opinions which that ignorant person 
had been taught, will, at least if he is a man of sense or 
modesty, abstain from compassionating the benighted con- 
dition of his more instructed friend. But on theological 
questions this has never been so. Un&Itering belief being 
taught as the first of duties, and all doubt being usually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in other fields. Many 
men and most women, though completely ignorant of the 
very rudiments of biblical criticism, historical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never read a single 
page, or understood a single proposition of the writings of 
those whom they condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is 
defended, or of those by which it has been impugned, will 
nevertheless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every polemical question ; denounce, hate, pity, or pray for 
the conversion of all who dissent from what they have beeo. 
taught ; assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibility of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received without enquiry 

A A 2 
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must be true, and that the opinions which others have 
arrived at by enquiry must be false, and make it a main 
object of their lives to assail what they call heresy in every 
way in their power, except by examining the grounds on 
which it rests. It is probable that the great majority of 
voices that swell the clamour against every book which is 
regai*ded as heretical are the voices of those who would deem 
it criminal even to open that book, or to enter into any real, 
searching, and impartial investigation of the subject to which 
it relates. Innumerable pulpits support this tone of thought^ 
and represent, with a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the 
nerves and imaginations of women, the deplorable condition 
of all who deviate from a certain type of opinions or ci 
emotions; a blind propagandism or a secret wretchedness 
penetrates into countless households, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and wife, 
adding immeasurably to the difficulties which every searcher 
into truth has to encounter, and diffusing far and wide 
intellectual timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy. 

These domestic divisions became very apparent in the 
period of the conversion of the Eoman Empire ; and a natural 
•desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of the converts, 
and to prevent a continual discordance, stimulated the 
Fathers in their very vehement denunciations of all mixed 
marriages. We may also ti-ace in these denunciations the 
outline of a veiy singular doctrine, which was afterwards 
suffered to fall into obscurity, but was revived in the last 
century in England in a curious and learned work of the 
nonjuror Dodwell.^ The union of Christ and His Church 



**A discourse concerning the 1702.) The reader may find some- 
obligation to marry within the true thing about Dod-well in Macaula/s 
communion, following from their Hist, of England, eh. xiv. ; but 
style (sic) of being called a holy Macaulay, who does not appear 
fleed.' This rare discourse is ap- to have known Dodwell's master- 
pended to a sermon against mixed piece — his dissertation D^Pattcito^^ 
marringes by Leslie. (London, il/ar/Iyrttw, which is one of the finest 
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had been represented as a marriage ; and this image was not 
r^arded as a mere metaphor or comparison, but as intimat- 
ing a mTsterions unity, which, though not susceptible of any 
very clear definition, was not on that account the less real. 
Christians were the 'limbs of Christ,* and for them to join 
themselves in marriage with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was literally, it was said, a species of adultery 
or fornication. The intermarriage of the Israelites, the 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with the Centiles, had been 
described in the Old Testament as an act of impurity ; ^ and 
in the opinion of some, at least, of the Fathers, the Christian 
oommnnity occupied towards the unbelievers a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards the 
entiles. St. Cyprian denounced the crime of those ' who 
prostitute the limbs of Christ in marriage with the^Gentiles.' ^ 
TertuUian described the intermarriage as fornication ;» and 
afiber the triumph of the Church, the intermarriage of Jewa 
and Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigma- 
tised by the law as adultery.* The civil law did not 
prohibit the orthodox from intermaiiying with heretics, but 
many council.^ in strong terms denounced such marriages as 
criminal. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the absolute 
condemnation of all forms of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and the formation and gradual realisation of the 
Christian conception of marriage as a peimanent union of a 



specimens of criticism of his time — De LapsU. 

and who only knew the discourse on ' 'Hsec cum ita sint, fideles 

marriages by extracts, has, I think, Gentilium matrimonia subeuntes 

done him considerable injustice. stupri reos esse constat, et arcendos 

* Dodwell relies mainly upon ab omni communicatione fraterni- 

this fact, and especially upon Ezra's trftis/— Tert. Ad Uxor. ii. 3. 
having treated these marriages as * See on this law, and on the 

esflcntmlly null. many councils which condemned 

« « Jungere cum infidelibus vin- the marriage of orthodox with 

culum matrimonii, prostituere gen- heretics, Bingham, Avtiq. xxii. 2, 

tilibus membra Christi.'— Cyprian, ^^ 1-2. 
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man and woman of the same religious opinions, consecrated 
by solemn religious services, carrying with it a deep religions 
signification, and dissoluble only by death, were the most 
obvious signs of Christian influence in the sphere of ethics 
we are examining. Another very important result of the 
new religion was to raise to a &t greatar honour than they 
had previously possessed, the qualities in which women 
peculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of enquiry than the 
distinctive differences between the sexes, and the manner m 
which those differences have affected the ideal types of dif- 
ferent ages, nations, philosophies, and religions. PhysicaUy, 
men have the indisputable superiority in strength, sad 
women in beauty. Intellectually, a certain inferiority of 
the female sex can hardly be denied when we remember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places in every departmeiLt 
of science, literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how inflnitesimally small is the number of women who have 
shown in any form the very highest order of genius, how 
many of the greatest men have achieved their greatness in 
defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and how com- 
pletely women have failed in obtaining the first poaition, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious. It is as im- 
possible to find a female Eaphael, or a female Handel, as a 
female Shakspeare or Newton. Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men ; they are more occu- 
pied with particular instances than with general principles ; 
they judge leather by intuitive perceptions than by deliberate 
reasoning or past experience. They are, however, usually 
superior to men in nimblen^ and rapidity of thought, and in 
the gift of tact or the power of seizing speedily and foithfuUy 
the finer inflexions of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence in conversation, as letto^ 
writers, as actresses, and as novelists. 
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Morally, the general superiority of women over men, is, 
I think, imquestionahle. If we take the somewhat coarse 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
in numhor, the crimes committed by men are usually rather 
more than five times as numerous as those committed by 
women ; ^ and although it may be justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sex, and the sex upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have more temptations than 
women, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation is most com- 
mon among wouien, whose means of livelihood are most 
restricted, and whose earnings are smallest and most pre- 
carious. Self-sacrifice is the most conspicuous element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is certainly far less 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually spent in yielding to the will and consulting the 
pleasures of another. There are two great departments of 
virtue : the impulsive, or that which springs spontaneously 
fix)m the emotions; and the deliberative, or that which is 
performed in dbedience to the sense of duty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women are superior to men. Their sensi- 
bility is greater, they are more chaste both in thought and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
suffering, more affectionate to all about them. On the other 
hand, those who have traced the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many who, though in narrow circumstances, 

1 Many carious statistics illus- statistics of crime are absolutely 
trating this fact are given by M. decisive on the question of the com- 
Bonneville de Marsangy — a Portu- parative morality of the sexes, and 
guese writer who was counsellor of also, if he had not thought it due 
the Imperial Court at Paris — in to his official position to talk in a 
his j6tttde sur In Morality convparke rather grotesque strain about the 
is la Femme et de V Homme. (Paris, regeneration and glorification of 
1862.) The writer would have the sex in, the person of the Em- 
done better if he had not main- press Eugenie. 
tained, in lawyer fashion, that the 
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can hardly be called poor, will probably admit that in no 
other claas do we so offcen find entire lives spent in daily per- 
sistent self-denial, in the patient endurance of countless trials^ 
in the ceaseless and deliberate sacrifice of their own enjoy- 
ments to the well-being or the prospects of others. Women, 
however, though less prone than men to intemperance and 
brutahty, are in general more addicted to the petty forms of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefulness, and ambition, and they are 
also inferior to men in active courage. In the courage of 
endurance they are commonly superior ; but their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, as 
resignation which beai^s and bends. In the ethics of intellect 
they are decidedly inferior. To repeat an expression I have 
already employed, women very rarely love truth, though 
they love passionately what they call ' the truth,' or opinions 
they have received from others, and hate vehemently those- 
who differ from them. They are little capable of impartiality 
or of doubt; their thinlnTig is chiefly a mode of fseling; 
though very generous in their acts, they are rarely generous 
in their opinions or in their judgments. They persuade 
rather than convince, and value belief rather as a source of 
consolation than as a faithful expression of the reality of 
things. They are less capable than men of perceiving quali- 
fying circimistances, of admitting the existence of elements 
of good in systems to which they are opposed, of distingaish- 
ing the personal character of an opponent frx>m the opinion.^; 
he maintains. Men lean most to justice and women to 
mercy. Men excel in energy, self-reliance, perseverance, and 
magnanimity ; women in humility, gentleness, modesty, and 
endurance. The realising imagination which causes us to 
pity and to love is more sensitive in women than in meiir 
and it is especially more capable of dwelling on the unseen- 
Their religious or devotional realisations are incontestablj 
more vivid ; and it is probable that, while a father is most 
moved by the death of a child in his presence, a mother' 
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generally feels most the death of a child in some distant land«. 
But, though more intense, the sympathies of women are com- 
monly less wide than those of men. Their imaginations 
individualise more ; their affections are, in consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes ; and if they care 
for a great cause, it is generally because it is represented by 
a great man, or connected with some one whom they love. 
In politics, their enthusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In history, they are even more inclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon biographical incidents or 
characteristics as distinguished from the march of general 
causes. In benevolence, they excel in charity, which alle- 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy, 
which deals with large masses and is more frequently em?- 
ployed in preventing than in allaying calamity. 

It was a remark of Winckelmann that 'the supreme 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; * and the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborated by tbe 
greater knowledge we have of late years attained of the 
works of the Phidian period, in which art achieved its 
highest perfection, and in which, at the same time, force and 
freedom, and masculine grandeur, were its pre-eminent 
characteristics. A similar observation may be made of tho 
moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the expression. 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. Courage, 
self-assertion, magnanimity, and, above all, patriotism, were 
the leading features of the ideal type ; and chastity, modesty, 
and charity, the gentler and the domestic vii-tues, which are 
especially feminine, were greatly undervalued. With the 
single exception of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that 
were very highly prized were virtues distinctively or pre- 
eminently feminine. With this exception, nearly all the 
most illustrious women of antiquity were illustrious chiefly 
because they overcame the natural conditions of their sex. 
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It is a characteristic fact that the &Y(raiite female ideal of 
the artists appears to have been the Amazon.^ We may 
jidmire the Spartan mother, and the mother of the Gracchi, 
repressing every sign of grief when their children were 
sacrificed upon the altar of their country, we may wonder at 
the majestic courage of a Porda and an Arna; but we ecEtol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated them- 
selves from the frailty of their sex, and displayed an hercHC 
fortitude worthy of the strongest and the bravest of men. 
We may bestow an equal admiration upon the noble devo- 
tion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hungary, or of a Mrs. 
Fry, but we do not admire them because they displayed these 
virtues, although they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues were of the kind which the female nature is most 
fltted to produce. The change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christiaiiity, 
was a change from a type which was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools of 
philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Koman con- 
ception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 
Eoman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in a 
single sentence when he pronounced it to be beyond all other 
sects the most emphatically mascuUne.^ On the other hand, 
an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features, ia 
not naturally male but female. A reason probably deeper 
than the historical ones which are commonly allied, why 
sculpture has always been peculiarly Pagan and paintiEg 
peculiai'ly Christian, may be found in the iauct, that sculpture 
is especially suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty d 
strength, and painting female beauty, or the beauty of soft- 



* See Pliny, Hist, Nat, xxxiv. teresse, quantum inter fceminas et 
19. mares non immorito dixerim.'— ^ 

* ' Tantum inter Stoicos, Serene, Const. SajnentiSf cap. i. 
•et ceteros sapientiam professos in- 
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ness ; and that Pagan sentiment was chiefly a glorification 
of the masculine qualities of strength, and cdurage, and con- 
scious virtue, while Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorifica- 
tion of the feminine qualities of gentleness, humiliiy, and 
love. The painters whom the religious feeling of Christen- 
dom has recognised as the most faithful exponents of Chris- 
tian sentiment have always heen those who infused a large 
measure of feminine beauty even into their male characters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the same artist has 
been conspicuously successful in delineating both Christian 
and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius loved to 
expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, failed 
signally in his representations of the Christian ideal; and 
Perugino was equally unsuccessful when he sought to pour- 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity.^ The position 
that was gradually assigned to the Virgin as the female ideal 
in the belief and the devotion of Christendom, was a conse- 
cration or an expression of the new value that was attached 
to the feminine virtues. 

The general superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natural attraction to a 
religion which made personal attachment to its Founder its 
central duty, and which imparted an iinjirecedented dignity 
and afforded an unprecedented scope to their characteristic 
Yirtues, account for the very conspicuous position that female 
influence assumed in the great work of the conversion of the 
Roman Empire. In no other important movement of thought 
was it so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 



1 This is well illustrated, on the at Borne ; and, on the other side, 

one side, by the most repulsive re- by the frescoes of Perugino, at 

presentations of Christ, by Michael Perugia, representing the great 

Angelo, in the great fresco in the sages of Paganism. The figure of 

Sistine Chapel (so inferior to the Cato, in the latter, almost ap- 

Christ of Orgagna, at Pisa, from proaches, as well as I remember, 

which it was partly imitated), and the type of St. John, 
in marble in the Minerva Church 
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persecution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of martyrdom, and Pagan and Ghristiaa 
writers aUke attest the alacrity with which women flocked 
to the Church, and the influence they exercised in its favour 
over the male members of their families. The mothers of 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Gr^oiy 
Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a leading part in the 
conversion of their sons St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, FladUa, the wife of Theodosius the Great, St. 
Pulcheria, the sister of Theodosius the Younger, and Pladdia, 
the mother of Yalentinian III., were among the most 
conspicuous defenders of the faith. In the heretical sects the 
same zeal was manifested, and Arius, Priscillian, and 
Montanus were all supported by troops of zealous female 
devotees. In the career of asceticism women took a part 
little if at all inferior to men, while in the organisation of 
the great work of charity they were pre-eminent. For no 
other field of active labour are women so admirably suited as 
for this ; and although we may trace from the earliest period, 
in many creeds and ages, individual instances of their 
influence in allaying the sufierings of the distressed,* it may 



^ Id that fine description of a desolated Sicily at the time of the 

virtuous woman which is ascribed Puuic wars, we find a touching 

to the mother of King Lemuel, we trait of the same kind. The 

read : ' She stretcheth out her hand revolt was provoked by the cruel- 

to the poor ; yea, she reacheth ties of a rich man, named Damo* 

forth her hands to the needy.' philus, and his wife, who were 

(Proverbs zzxi. 20.) I have massacred with circumstances of 

ahready quoted from Xenophon great atrocity; but the slaves 

the beautiful description of the preserved their daughter entirely 

Greek wife tending her sick slaves, unharmed, for she had always 

So, too, Euripides represents the made it her business to console 

slaves of Alcestis gathering with them in their sorrow, and she had 

tears around the bed of their won the love of all. (Diodor. Sic. 

dying mistress, who, even then, Frag, xxxiv.) So, too, Marcis, 

found some kind word for each, the wife of Cato, used to suckle 

and, when she died, lamenting her her young slaves from her breast 

as their second mother. (Eurip. (Plut. Marc, Cato,) I may add 

Jlcest.) In the servile war which the well-known sentiment which 
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be truly said that their instiiict and genius of charity had 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action. Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble 
ladies devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding 
and extending vast institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown in the world. The Empress Fladlla 
was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick in the 
hospitals,^ and a readiness to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Christian wife.^ From age to age 
the impulse thus communicated has been felt. There has 
been no period, however corrupt, there has been no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Christian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men ; and the mission of charity thus instituted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wretchedness, than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian heretics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this honour 
was not bestowed upon them, they received a religious 
consecration, and discharged some minor ecclesiastical func- 
tions under the name of deaconesses.' This order may be 
traced to the Apostolic period.^ It consisted of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechists and attendants at the 
baptism of women, in visiting the sick, ministering to martyrs 



Virgil puts in the month of Dido : tullian, Ad Uxorem. 

* Haud ignara mali miseris sue- ' See, upon the deaconesses, 

correre disco.' There are, doubt- Bingham's Christian Antiquities^ 

less, many other touches of the book ii. ch. 22, and Ludlow's 

same kind in ancient literature, WomarCs Work in the Church. 

some of which may occur to my The latter author argues elabo- 

readers. rately that the * widows ' were not 

> Theodoret^ y. 10. the same as the deaconesses. 

« See the beautiful description * Phoebe (Rom. xri. 1) is 

of the functions of a Christian described as a ^iAkovos, 
woman in the second book of Ter- 
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in prison, preserving order in the congregations, and ac- 
companying and presenting women who desired an interview 
with the bishop. It would appear, from the evidence of 
some councils, that abuses gradually crept into this institution, 
and the deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they 
were still in existence in the East in the twelfth century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once married, 
were treated with peculiar honour, and were made the 
special recipients of the charity of the Church. Women 
advanced in years, who, either from their single life or from 
bereavement, have been left without any male protector in 
the world, have always been peculiarly deserving of com- 
miseration. With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowledge of the world than men, they are 
liable to contract certain peculiarities of mind and manner to 
which an excessive amount of ridicule has been attached, and 
age in most cases famishes them with very little to 
compensate for the charms of which it has deprived theoL 
The weight and dignity of matured wisdom, which make 
the old age of one sex so venerable, are more rarely found 
in that of the other, and even physical beauty is more 
frequently the characteristic of an old man than of an old 
woman. The Church laboured steadily to cast a halo of 
reverence around this period of woman's life, and its religious 
exercises have done very much to console and to occupy it. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Christian legislators 
contributed largely to improve the legal position of widows in 
respect to property,^ and Justinian gave mothers the guardian- 



\ 



* A very able writer, who takes surviving their husbands, winniuft 

on the whole an unfavourable perhaps, one of the most arduous 

view of the influence of Chris- of its triumphs when, after exact- 

tianity on legislation, says : * The ing for two or three centuries an 

provision for the widow was express promise from the husband 

attributable to the exertions of the at marriage to endow his wife, 

Church, which never relaxed its it at last succeeded in engrafting 

solicitude for the interests of wives the principle of dower on the 
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ship of their children, destroying the Pagan rule that 
guardianship could only be legally exercised by men.^ The 
usual subservience of the sex to ecclesiastical influence, the 
numerous instances of rich widows devoting their for- 
tunes, and mothers their sons, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influence in securing the advocacy of the clergy ; 
but these measures had a manifest importance in elevating 
the position of women who have had, in Christian lands, a 
great, though not, I think, altogether a beneficial influence, 
in the early education of their sons. 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virtues into 
the forefront was sufficient to elevate and ennoble the sex. 
The commanding position of the mediseval abbesses, the great 
number of female saints, and especially the reverence bestowed 
upon the Virgin, had a similar effect. It is remarkable that 
the Jews, who, of the three great nations of antiquity, 
certainly produced in history and poetry the smallest number 
of illustrious women, should have furnished the world with 
its supreme female ideal, and it is also a striking illustration 
of the qualities which prove most attractive in woman that 
one of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon 
the world incomparably greater than was exercised by the 
most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may 
be thought of its theological propriety, there can be little 
doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Yirgin has done, 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of woman, and to soften 
the manners of men. It has had an influence which the 
worship of the Pagan goddesses could never possess, for these 
had been almost destitute of moral beauty, and especially of 
that kind of moral beauty which is peculiarly feminine. 



cii8tx)inaTy law of all Western * See Troplong, Influence du 

Europe.' — Maine's ATUsient Zato, p. Christianisme aur le Droits pp. 
224. 308-310. 
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It sapplied in a great meaBnre the redeeming and ennobling 
element in tliat strange amalgam of religions, lioentions, and 
military feeling which was formed around women in the age 
of chi valiy, and which no saooeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned that in the greafc 
religions convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism inclined more 
to the masculine type. Catholicism alone retained the 
Yirgin worship, which at once reflected and sustained the 
first. The skill with which it acts upon the emotions by 
music, and painting, and solemn architecture, and imposing 
pageantry, its tendency to appeal to the imagination rather 
than to the reason, and to foster modes of feeling rather than 
modes of thought, its assertion of absolute and infidlible 
certainty, above all, the manner in which it teaches its 
votary to throw himself perpetually on authority, all tended 
in the same direction. It is the part of a woman to lean, it 
is the part of a man to stand. A religion which prescribes 
to the distracted mind unreasoning faith in an in&llible 
Church, and to the troubled conscience an implicit trust in 
an absolving priesthood, has ever had an especial attraction 
to a feminine mind. A religion which recognises no authority 
between man and his Creator, which asserts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasurably the sense of individual responsibility, 
denudes religion of meretricious ornaments, and of most 
jesthetic aids, is pre-eminently a religion of men. Puritaiusm 
is the most masculine form that Christianity has yet assumed. 
Its most illustrious teachers differed fix)m the Catholic 
saints as much in the moral type they displayed as in the 
system of doctrines they held. Catholicism commonly softens, 
while Protestantism strengthens, the character; but the softness 
of the first often degenerates into weakness, and the strength 
of the second into hardness. Sincerely Catholic nations are 
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distmguished for their reverence, for their habitual and vivid 
perceptions of religious things, for the warmth of their 
emotions, for a certain amiability of disposition, and a certain 
natural coiui»sy and refinement of manner that are in- 
expressibly winning. Sincerely Protestant nations are dis- 
tinguished for their love of truth, for their firm sense of duty, 
for the strength and the dignity of their character. Loyalty 
and humility, which are especially feminine, flourish chiefly 
in the first; liberty and self-assertion in the second. The 
first are most prone to superstition, and the second to 
fanaticism. Protestantism, by purifying •and dignifying 
marriage, conferred a great bfinefit upon women ; but it must 
be owned that neither in its ideal type, nor in the general 
tenor of its doctrines or devotions, is it as congenial to their 
nature as the religion it superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the conventual system was 
also, I think, veiy far from a benefit to women or to the 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institution 
more needed than one which would famish a shelter for the 
many women who, from poverty, or domestic unhappiness, 
or other causes, find themselves cast alone and unprotected 
into the battle of life, which would secure them fi-om the 
temptations to gross vice, and from the extremities of suffer- 
ing, and would convert them into agents of active, organised, 
and intelligent charity. Such an institution would be almost 
free fr'om the objections that may justly be urged against 
monasteries, which withdraw strong men from manual laboui*, 
and it would largely mitigate the diflBlculty of providing labour 
and means of livelihood for single women, which is one of 
the most pressing, in our own day one of the most appalling, 
of social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the first perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon the principle of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, not the promotion, of earthly happiness its aim, and 
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binding vows produced mnch misery and not a Httie vice. 
The convent became the perpetual prison of the daughter 
whom a father was disinclined to endow, or of young giris 
who, under the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
transient sorrow, took a step which they never could retrace, 
ind useless penances and contemptible superstitions wasted 
die energies that might have been most beneficially employed. 
Still it is very doub^ul whether, even in the most degraded 
period, the convents did not prevent more misery than they 
inflicted, and in the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of 
Catholicism have produced one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no fSEUst in 
modem history more deeply to be deplored than that the 
Keformers, who in matters of doctrinal innovations were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the dust, instead of 
attempting to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Catholicism. 

The course of these observations has led me to transgresB 
the limits assigned to this history. It has been, however, 
my object through this entire work to exhibit not only the 
nature but also the significance of the moral facts I have 
recorded, by showing how they have affected the subsequent 
changes of society. I will conclude this chapter, and this 
work, by observing that of all the departments of ethics 
the questions concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
proper position of women are those upon the future of whidi 
there rests the greatest uncertainty. History tells us that, 
as civilisation advances, the charity of men becomes at onoe 
wanner and more expansive, their habitual conduct both 
more gentle and more temperate, and their love of truth 
more sincere ; but it also warns us that in periods of great 
intellectual enlightenment, and of great social refinement^ 
the relations of the sexes have often been most anarchical. 
It is impossible to deny that the form which these relations 
at present assume has been very lai^ly affected by special 
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religious teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidly 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, that certain 
recent revolutions in economical opinion and industrial 
enterprise have a most profound hearing upon the suhject. 
The helief that a rapid increase of population is always 
eminently heneficiaJ, which was long accepted as an axiom 
by both statesmen and moralists, and was made the basis of 
a large part of the legislation of the first and of the decisions 
of the second, has now been replaced by the directly opposite 
doctrine, that the very highest interest of society is not to 
stimulate but to restrain multiplication, diminishing the 
number of marriages and of children. In consequence of 
this belief, and of the many factitious wants that accompany 
a luxurious civilisation, a veiy large and increasing propor- 
tion of women are left to make their way in life without any 
male protector, and the difficulties they have to encounter 
through physical weakness have been most unnaturally and 
most fearfully aggravated by laws and customs which, rest- 
ing; on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
^e, habttuaUy deprive them of the pecliarr ao^d educational 
advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments in which they might earn a subsistence, 
encumber their course in others by a heartless ridicule or by 
a steady disapprobation, and consign, iu consequence, many 
thousands to the most extreme and agonising poverty, and 
perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice. At the 
same time a momentous revolution, the effects of which can 
as yet be but imperfectly descried, has taken place in the 
chief spheres of female industry that remain. The progress 
of machinery has destroyed its domestic character. The 
distaff has fallen from the hand. The needle is being rapidly 
superseded, and the work which, &om the days of Homer to 
the present century, was accomplished in the centre of the 
£Eunily, has been transferred to the crowded manufactory.^ 

' The results of this change have been treated by Miss Farkes 
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The probable consequences of these things are among the 
most important questions that can occupy the moralist or 
the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the province, 
of the historian. That the pursuits and education of women 
will be considerably altered, that these alterations will bring 
with them some modifications of the type of character, and 
that the prevailing moral notions concerning the relations of 
the sexes will be subjected in many quarters to a severe and 
hostile criticism, may safely be predicted. Many wild 
theories will doubtless be propounded. Some real ethical 
changes may perhaps be effected, but these, if I mistake not, 
can only be within definite and narrow limits. He who 
will stniously reflect upon our clear perceptions of the 
difference between purity and impurity, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interests of the children 
who are bom, may easily convince himself that in this, as in 
all other spheres, there are certain eternal moral landmarks 
which never can be removed. 



in her truly admirable little book better than by any other writer- 
called Essays on WommCa Work, with whom I am acquainted. 
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ii. 363 
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i. 201, note 
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i. 216 
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Greek philosophy, 231. His Tiew 
of pre-nuptial chastity, ii. 314 

Cattle plague, theological notions 
respecting the, i. 356 

Catullus, on the death of a sparrow, 
ii. 165, note 

Cautinus, Bishop, his drunkenness, 
ii. 236 

Celibacy among the ancients, i. 106. 
The Catholic monastic system, 
107. How discouraged by Au- 
gustus, 232. Celibacy the primal 
virtue of the Christians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ii. 122. 
Effect of this upon moral teach- 
ing, 122, 123. History of the 
celibacy of the clergy, 328, 336 

Celsus calls the Christians Sibyl- 
lists, i. 376. And jugglers, 
384 

Celts, Spanish, their worship of 
death, i. 206, 207. Causes of 
their passion for suicide, 207, 
note. Their lamentations on the 
birth of men, 207, note 

Censors, Roman, minute supervision 
of the, i. 168 

Character, influence of, on opinion, 
i. 172. Governed in a great mea- 
sure by national circumstances, 
172 

Chariot races, passion for, at Con- 
stantinople, ii. 37 
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Charity, a form of self-love, acoord- 
ing to the Utilitarians, i. 9, and 
note. Impossibility of charity 
becoming a pleasure if practised 
only with a view to that end, 36. 
Charity of the Stoics, 191. Cice- 
ro's emphatic assertion of the 
duty, 240. Exertions of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 
ii. 75, 79. Inadequate place given 
to this movement in history, 84, 
85. Christian charity, in what it 
consists, 73. Laws of the Bomans, 
73. Pagan examples of charity, 
78. Noble enthusiasm of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 
78, 79. Charity enjoined as a 
matter of justice, 8 1 . Theologi cal 
notions of charity, 85, 90, 91. 
Evils of Catholic charity, 93-94. 
Legends respecting the virtue, 
245, and note 

Charlemagne, his law respecting 
Sunday, ii. 245. Fascination ex- 
ercised by him over the popular 
imagination, 271, 272. His poly- 
gamy, 343 

Charles V., the Emperor, his law 
against beggars, ii. 97 

Charles Martel, his defeat of the 
Mahommedans, at Poictiers, ii. 
273 

Charondas, law of, on second mar- 
riages, ii. 326, note 

Chastity, in Utilitarian systems, i. 
12, 49. Sketch of the history of, 
103-107, The Catholic monastic 
system 107. Modem judgments 
of, ii. 282, 283. Cato's views, 
314. Mystical views, 316. Ser- 
vices of the ascetics in enforcing 
the duty of chastity, 318-320 

Children, charge of murdering in- 
fants, among the early Christians, 
i. 417. Abortion, ii. 20-24. 
Infanticide, 24, 26. Exposed 
children, 32. Institutions of the 
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Komans for the benefit of children, 

77 

Chilon, his closing hours, i. 207 

Cholera, theological notions respect- 
ing the, i. 356 

Christian and pagan yirtues com- 
pared, i. 100 

CluriBtiajiit J ; distinctions between 
the pagan and Christian concep- 
tions of death, i. 208. The im- 
portance of Christianity not 
recognised by pagan writers, 336. 
Caoses of this, 338. Examination 
of the theory which ascribes part 
of the teaching of the later pagan 
moralists to Christian influence, 
840. Theory which attributes 
the conversion of Kome to evi- 
dences of miracles, 346. Opinion 
of the pagans about the credulity 
of the Clmstians, 347. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for judging historic miracles, 

375. And for judging prophecies, 

376. Contemporary miracles rep- 
resented as existing among them, 

377. Christian miracles had pro- 
bably little weight with the 
pagans, 385. Progress of Chris- 
tianity to what due, 386, 387. 
Singular adaptation of it to the 
"wants of the time, 387. Heroism 
it inspired, 390. Explanation of 
the conversion of the Homan Em- 
pire, 393. Account of the perse- 
cutions of the Christians, 395. 
Reasons why the Christians were 
more persecuted than the Jews, 
403, 406, 407. The first cause of 
the persecution of the Christians, 
40d. Charges of immorality 
brought against them, 414. Due 
in a great measure to Jews and 
heretics, 416, 417. The distur- 
bance of domestic life caused by 
female conversions, 418. Anti- 
pathy of the Romans to every 
system which employed religious 
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terrorism, 421. Christian intole- 
rance of pagan worship, 423. 
And of diversity of belief 424- 
427. History of the persecutions, 
429. Nero's, 429. Domitian's, 
431. Condition of the Christians 
under the Antonines, 434. He- 
come profoundly obnoxious to the 
people, 436. Marcus Aurelius, 
439, 440. Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into France, 442, and note. 
Attitude of the rulers towards it 
from M. Aurelius to Decius, 451, 
et seq. Condition of the Church 
on the eve of the Decian persecu- 
tion, 448. Callus, 454. Valerian, 
454. Grallienus, 455. Erection 
of churches in the Empire, 457. 
Persecutions of Diocletian and 
G-alerius, 458. End of the perse- 
cutions, 463. Massacre of Chris- 
tians in Phrygia, 464. Moral 
efficacy of the Christian sense of 
sin, ii. 3. Dark views of human 
nature not common in the early 
Church, 5. The penitential sys- 
tem, 6. Empire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disinterested 
enthusiasm, 8. Great purity of 
the early Christians, 10, 11. The 
promise of the Church for many 
centuries falsified, 12. The first 
consequence of Christianity a new 
sense of the sanctity of human 
life, 17. Influence in the protec- 
tion of infant life, 20-32. In 
the suppression of gladiatorial 
shows, 34. Its effect upon per- 
secutions, 40, et sea. The penal 
code not lightened by it, 42. 
Condemnation of suicide, 43. 
Second consequence of Christianity 
Teaches universal brotherhood, 
61. Slavery, 61-66. Ransom of 
captives, 72. Charity, 73. Exer 
tions of the Christians in the 
cause of charity, 75, 79. Their 
exertions when the Empire was 
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fiubverted, 81, 82, 88. Theologi- 
cal notions concerning insanity, 
85-90. Almsgiying, 90-92. 
Beneficial effect of Christianity 
in supplying pure images to the 
imagination, 97. Summary of 
the philanthropic achieTements 
of Christianity, 100. Ways in 
-which the ascetic mode of life 
affected both the ideal type and 
realised condition of morals, 122, 
et seq. History of the relations 
of Cluristianity to the civic virtues, 
140. Improvements effected by 
Christianity in the morals of the 
people, 153. Attitude of Chris- 
tianity to the barbarians, 178. 
How it achieved their conver- 
sion, 179-181. Tendency of the 
barbarians to adulterate it, 181. 
Legends of the conflict between 
the old gods and the new £edth, 
181. Fierce hatred of rival 
sects, and total destruction of 
religious liberty, 194, 200. Poly- 
theistic and idolatrous form of 
Christianity in mediaeval times, 
229. The doctrine of purgatory, 
232. Benefits conferred by the 
monasteries, 243-245. The ob- 
servance of Sunday, 245. Influ- 
ence of Christianity upon war, 
254, 259. Upon the consecration 
of secular ra^ 260, et seg. Upon 
the condition of women, 316, et 
seq. Strong assertion of the 
equality of obligation in marriage, 
345, 346. Eelation of Christianity 
to the female virtues, 358, et 
seq. 

Chrysippus on the immortality of 
the soul, i. 183 

Chrysostom, St., his labours for 
monachism, ii. 107. His treatment 
of his mother, 132 

Cicero on the evidence of a Divine 
element within us, i. 56, note. 
His definition of conscience, 83. 
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His conception of the Deity, 164* 
His opinion of the popular beliefs. 
165. Instance of his love of truth, 
176, note. His desire for post 
humous reputation, 185, note. 
His declaration as to virtue con- 
cealing itself from the world, 185. 
His belief in the immortality of 
the soul, 204. Hjs yiew of death, 
205, 206. His complacency on the 
approach of death, 207. His con- 
ception of suicide, 213. His 
maintenance of the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, 240. How 
he regarded the games of the 
arena, 285. His friendship with 
his freedman Tiro, 323. Hi« re- 
marks on charity, ii. 79. His 
rules respecting almsgiving, 92 

CircumceUiones, atrocities of the, ii. 
41. Their custom of provoking 
martyrdom, 49 

Civic virtues, predominance accorded 
to, in ancient ethics, i. 200 

Civilisation, refining influence of^ on 
taste, i. 79. Pleasures of a civi- 
lised and semi-civilised society 
compared, 86. Views of Mill and 
Buckle on the comparative influ- 
ence of intellectual and moral 
agencies in, 102, note. Effect of 
education in diminishing cruelty, 
and producing charity, 134. Moral 
enthusiasm appropriate to differ- 
ent stages of civilisation, 136. 
Increase of veracity with civilisa- 
tion, 137.' Each stage of civilisa- 
tion specially appropriate to some 
virtue, 147 

Clarke, on moral judgments, i. 77 

Classical literature, preservation of, 
ii. 199. Manner in which it was 
regarded by the Church, 200-204 

Claudius, his delight in gladiatorial 
shows, i. 280. Bia decree as to 
slaves, 307 

Claver, Father, his remark on some 
persons who had delivered a 
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criminal into the hands of justice, 
i. 41, note 

Cleanthes, his suicide, i. 212 

Clemency, Seneca's distinction be- 
tween it and pity, i. 189 

Clement of Alexandria, on the two 
sources of all the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, i. 344. On the Sibylline 
books, 376. On wigs, ii. 149 

Clemens, Flavins, put to death, i. 
433 

Cleombrotus, his suicide, i. 212, note 

Clergy, corruption of the, from the 
foiurth centuiy, ii. 150, 237. Sub- 
mission of the Eastern, but inde- 
pendence of the "Western, clergy 
to the civil power, 264-268. His- 
tory of their celibacy, 328 

Climate, effects of, in stimulating or 
allaying the passions, i. 144 

Clotaire, his treatment of Queen 
Brunehaut, ii. 237 

Clotilda, her conversion of her hus* 
band, i. 410 ; ii. 180 

Clovis, his conversion, i. 410; ii. 
180. Gregory of Tours' account 
of his acts, 240. 241 

Cock-fighting among the ancients 
and moderns, ii. 164, and note, 
175, 910^ 

Cock-throwing, ii. 164, note, 175, 
note 

Coemgenus, St., legend of^ ii. Ill, 
note 

Coleoridge, S. T., his remarks on the 
practice of virtue as a pleasure, i. 
28, note. His admiration for 
Hartley, 28, note. On the bind- 
ing ground of the belief of God 
and 8 hereafter, i. 55, note 

Colman, St., his animal companions, 
ii. 170. His girdle, 319, note 

Colonies, Boman, the cosmopolitan 
spirit forwarded by the aggran 
disement of the, i. 233 

Colosseum, the, i. 275. Games at 
the dedication of the, 280 
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Columbanus, St., his missionary la- 
bours, ii. 246 

Comedy, Eoman, short period during 
which it flourished, i. 277 

Comet, a temple erected by the Bo- 
mans in honour of a, i. 367 

Conmiodus, his treatment of the 
Christians, i. 443 

Compassion, theory that it is the 
cause of our acts of barbarity, i, 
71,72 

Concubines, Boman, ii. 350 

Concupiscence, doctrine of the Fa- 
thers respecting, ii. 281 

Condillac, cause of the attractive- 
ness of utilitarianism to, i. 71. 
Connection with Locke, i. 122, 
note 

Confessors, power of the, in the 
early Church, i. 390, and note 

Congo, Helv^tius, on a custom of the 
people of, i. 102, note 

Conquerors, causes of the admira- 
tion of, i. 94, 95 

Conscience, association of ideas 
generating, i. 28. Becognised by 
the disciples of Hartley, 29. Defi- 
nitions of Hobbes, Locke, Ben- 
tham, and Bain, 29, note. The 
rewards and punishments of con- 
science, 60-62. Unique position 
o^ in our nature, 83. As defined 
by Cicero, the Stoics, St. Paul, 
and Butler, 83 ' 

Consequences, remote, weakness of 
the utilitarian doctrine of, i. 42- 
44 

' Consolations,' literature of, leading 
topics of, i. 204 

Constantine, the Emperor, his foun- 
dation of the empire of the East, 
ii. 12. His humane policy to- 
wards children, 29, 30. His sanc- 
tion of the gladiatorial shows, 35^ 
His laws mitigating the severity 
of punishments, 42. His treat- 
ment of slaves, 64. His law 
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xespecting Sunday, 244. Magni- 
ficence of his court at Constanti- 
nople, 266 

Ck>nventual system, e£fect of the sup- 
pression of the, on women, ii. 369 

Goiideilla, or Cordelia, her suicide, 
ii. 63, note 

Corinth, effect of the conquest of, on 
the decadence of Rome, i. 169 

Cornelia, a vestal virgin, incident of 
her execution, ii. 318, note 

Cornelius, the bishop, martyrdom of, 
i. 464 

•Comutus, his disbelief in a future 
state, i. 183 

•Corporations, moral qualities of, i. 
162 

"Councils of the Church, character of 
the, ii. 197, note 

<!ouitesans, Greek, ii. 287. Causes 
oftheir elevation, 291-294. How 
regarded by the Romans, 300 

Oiusin, Victor, his criticism of the 
Scotch moralists, i. 74, note. His 
objection against Locke, 76, note 

Crantor, originates the literature of 
* Consolations,' i. 204 

Cremutius Cordus, trial o^ i. 448, 
note 

Crime, value attached by the monks 
to pecuniary compensations for, 
ii. 213. Catalogue of crimes of 
the seventh century, 237-239 

Criminals, causes of our indulgent 
judgment of, i. 136 

Critical spirit, the, destroyed by 
Neoplatonism, i. 330 

Cromaziano, his histoiy of suicide, 
i. 216, note 

Cruelty, origin and varieties of, i. 
132, 134. Cruelty to animals, 
utilitarian doctrine concerning, 
46, 47 

Crusius, his adherence to the opinion 
of Ockham as to the foundation 
of the moral law, i. 17, note 

Cndworth, his analysis of moral 
judgments, i. 76 
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Culagium, a tax levied on the clergy, 
ii. 330 

Cumberland, Bishop, his unselfish 
view of virtue, i. 19, note 

CymcSj account of the later, i. 309 

Qrprian, St., his evasion of perse- 
cution by flight, i 462. His exile 
and martyrdom^ 465 

Cyzicus deprived of its fireedom, i. 
269 

D.£MONS, Apuleius* disquisition 
on the doctrine o^ i. 323. The 
doctrine supersedes the Stoical 
naturalism, i. 331. The demons 
of the Greisks and Bomans^ 380. 
And of the Christians, 382 

Dale, Van, his denial of the supe^ 
ni^ural character of the oracles, L 
374 

Dead, Roman worship of the^ 1. 168 

Death, calmness with which some 
men of dull and animal natura 
can meet, i. 89. Frame of mind 
in which a man should a^q^iroaeh 
death, according to Epictetus, 19S. 
Preparation for death one of the 
chi^ ends of the philosophy of 
the ancients, 202. Bacon's objec- 
tion to the Stoics* view o^ 202. 
The Irish legend of the islands 
of life and death, 203. The 
literature of * Consolations,' 204. 
Death not regarded by the philo- 
sophers as penal, 205. Popnlsr 
terrors of death, 205, 206. In- 
stances of tranquil pagan deaths, 
207. Distinctions between the 
pagan and Christian oonceptioiis 
of death, 208 

Decius, persecution of the ChristiaDS 
under, i. 449, 450 

Defoe, Daniel, his tract against beg- 
g:irs, ii. 98, and note 

Delphi, oracle of, its description of 
the best religion, i. 167 

Deogratias, his ransom of prisoiMf^ 
ii. 72 
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Despotism, Helvetius' remarks on 
the moral effects oJ^ i. 129, note 

Diagoras, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 162 

Diodoms, the philosopher, his 
suicide, i. 215 

Dion Chrysostom, his denunciation 
of images of the Deity, i. 166, 
167, note. His life and works, 
312 

Dionysius of Halicamassus, on the 
creed of the Romans, i. 167 

Disinterestedness, Bentham's re- 
marks on, quoted, i. 32, note 

Disposition, what constitutes, ac- 
cording to the theory of associa- 
tion, i. 30 

Divination, a favourite subject of 
Boman ridicule, i. 166. Belief of 
the ancients in, 363 

Divorce, unbounded liberty of, 
among the Romans, ii. 306-308. 
Condemned by the Church, 350, 
351 

Docetffi, their tenets, ii. 102 

Dog-star, legend of the, ii. 162 

Dolphin, legends of the, ii. 162, and 
note 

Domestic laws, Roman, changes in, 
i. 297, 298 

Domestic virtues, destruction of the, 
by the ascetics, ii. 125 

Domitian, his law respecting suicide, 
i. 219. Anecdote of his cruelty, 
289. His law as to slaves, 307. 
His persecution of the Stoics and 
Christians, 431, 432 

Domitilla) banishment of, i. 433 

I/omnina, her suicide with her daugh- 
ters, ii. 46 

Donatists, their intolerance, ii. 195 

Dowry of women, rise of the, ii. 277 
toad note 

Dreams, opinions of the Romans con- 
cerning, i. 366, 367, note 

Domont, M., on vengeance quoted, i. 
41, note 

Duty, theory of morals must explain 
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what is, and the notion of there 
being such a thing as, i. 5. Faley 
on the difiference between it and 
prudence, 15, 16, note. Distinc- 
tion between natural duties and 
those resting on positive law, 
93. Duty a distinct motive, 180 
Dwarfs, combats of, in the arena, i. 
281 



EARTHQUAKES, how regarded 
by the ancients, i. 369. Cause 
of persecutions of the Christians, 
408 

Easter controversy, bitterness of the, 
ii. 198 

Eclectic school of philosophy, rise of 
the, i. 242. Its influence on the 
Stoics, 245 

Eclipses, opinions of the ancients 
concerning, i. 366 

Education, importance ascribed to, 
by the theory of the association 
of ideas, i. 30. Contrast between 
that adopted by the Catholic 
priesthood and that of the Eng- 
lish public schools, 114. Its in- 
fluence on the benevolent feelings, 
133, 134. Two distinct theories 
of, 187 

Egypt, the cradle of monachism, ii. 
105. The Mohammedan conquest 
of, 143. Triumphs of the Catholics 
in, 196 

Egyptians, their reverence for the 
vulture, i. 108, note. Their kind- 
ness to animids, 289. Contrast of 
the spirit of their religion with 
that ofthe Greeks, 324. Difference 
between the Stoical and Egyptian 
pantheism, 325 

Elephants, legends of, ii. 161 

Emperors, Roman, apotheosis ci, 
i. 170, 257 

Endura, the Albigensian practice 0:1^ 
ii.49 

England, national virtues and vices 
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of^ i. 153. Ancient amusements of^ 
ii. 174, 176, note 

Ephrem, St^ his charity, ii. 81 

Epictetus, his disbelief in a fatnre 
state, i. 183. His life and 
works, 184, and note. On the 
frame of mind in which a man 
should approach death, 195. His 
views of the natural virtue 
of man, 198. On suicide, 214, 
notCy 220. On universal brother- 
hood, 254. His stoicism tempered 
by a milder and more religious 
spirit, 245, 246. His remarks on 
national religious belie&, 405 

Epicureans, their faith preserved 
unchanged at Athens, i. 128, and 
note. Their scepticism, 162. Bo- 
man Epicureans, 162, 163. Epi- 
cureanism the expression of a 
type of character different from 
Stoicism, 171» 172. But never 
became a school of virtue in 
Home, 175. Destructive nature 
of its functions, 176. Esteemed 
pleasure as the ultimate end of 
our actions, 186. Encouraged 
physical science, 193. Their 
doctrine as to suicide, 214, 215, 
note 

Epicurus, the four canons of, i. 14. 
Vast place occupied by his system 
in the moral history of man, 171. 
His character, 175, 176, 9iote. 
Lucretius* praise of him, 197. 
His view of death, 205. Dis- 
covery of one of his treatises at 
Herculanbum, 205, note 

Epidemics, theological notions re- 
specting, i. 356 

Epiphanius, St., his miraculous 
stories, i. 378. His charges 
against the Cruostics, 417. Legend 
of him and St. Hilarius, ii. 159 

Epponina, story of her conjugal 
fidelity, ii. 342 

Error, the notion of the guilt of, 
ii. 190-193 
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Essenes, virginity their ideal of 
sanctity, i. 109, ii. 102 

Enhemerus, his explanation of the 
legends, i. 163 

Euphrates ihe Stoic, his answer ta 
Pliny the Tounger, i 202. Has 
permission from Hadrian to com- 
mit suicide, 218, note 

Euphraxia, St, iL 110 

Euripides, beauty of the gentler 
virtues inculcated in the pUys of, 
i. 228 

Eusebius, on the allegorical and 
mythical interpretations of pagan- 
ism, i. 163, note. His aooooot 
of the Christian persecutions, i. 
463 

Eusebius, St., his penances, ii. 
108 

Eustathius, condemnation of, bj 
the council of Gtingra, ii. 131 

Evagrius, his inhumanity to his 
parents, ii. 125 

Evil, views of Hobbes and the Utili- 
tarians of the essence and origin 
of, i. 8-10 

Excellence, supreme, how &r it is 
conducive to happiness, i. 56 

Excommunication, penalties of, ii. 7 

Executioners, always regarded as 
imholy, i. 41 

Exorcism, among the early Christ- 
ians, i. 378, 380. Origin of the 
notions of possession and exor- 
cism, 380. Jews the principal 
exorcists, 380. Belief of the early 
Christians in, 382. Contempt of 
the pagans for it, 384. Ulpian's 
law against exorcists, 384. Prob- 
able explanation of possession 
and exorcism, 385. Speedy decline 
of exorcism, 385. The practice 
probably had no appreciable in- 
fluence in provoking persecution 
of the Christians, 420 

Experience, general statement of 
the doctrine which bases morab 
upon, i. 5 
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FBIANUS, martyrdom of, i. 446 
Fabiola, founded the first public 

hospital, ii. 80 
PabiuSi his self-sacrifice, i. 185 
Fabius Pictor, his -works written in 

Greek, i. 230 
Faculty, moral, the term, i. 76 
Fairies, belief in, i. 348, 349 
Fatfldism, ^schylus the poet of, i. 

196 
Felicitas, St., her martyrdom, i. 444. 

In prison, ii. 9 
Finelon, on the unselfish love yre 

should bear to God, i. 18, note 
Fetichism, latent, the root of a 

mat part of our opinions, i. 350 
fidense, accident at the amphi- 
theatre at, i. 275 
Fights, sham, in Italy in the middle 

ages, ii. 37, 38 
Hre, regahled by the ancients as an 

emblem of virginity, i. 108, note 
Fish, symbol of ^e early Christians, 

i. 376 

Flamens of Jupiter, ii. 298 

Flora, games of, i. 276 

Forethought, brought into a new 
position by industrial habits, i. 140 

Foundlings, hospitals for, ii. 23, 
note, 32. In ancient times, 28, 
29. Adversaries of, 98, and note 

France, condition of, under the 
Merovingian kings, ii. 236, note 

Francis of Assisi, St., story of his 
death from asceticism, ii. 49. His 
kindness to animals, 172 

FiBiiks, cause of their conversion, i. 
410 

Fr6d£gondej Queen, her crimes, ii. 
286, 237 

Freedmen, influence of, at Home, i. 
283. Ckmdition of the freedmen of 
the Bomans, 236 

Frenchmen, the chief national vir- 
tues and causes of their influence 
in liOrope, i. 162. Compared 
with Anglo-Saxon nations, 163 
Friendship, Utilitarian view of, i. 10 

VOL. n. c 
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GALEBIUS, his persecution of the 
Christians, i. 468, 461. His 
illness, 462. Relents towards the 
Christians, 462 
Galilseans, their indifference to 

death, i. 392, note 
Gall, St, legend of, ii. 182. His 

missionary labours, 247 
Gh&Uienus, proclaims toleration to 

the Christians, i. 465, 467 
Gallus, the Emperor, persecutions of 

the Christians under, i. 454 
Gambling-table, moral influence of 

the, i. 148 
Gaul, introduction of Christianity 
into, i. 442. Foundation of the 
monastic system in, ii. 106. Long 
continuance of polygamy among 
the kings of, 343 
Gay, his view of the origin of human 
actions, quoted, i. 8, note. His 
suggestion of the theory of associ- 
ation, 23, 24 
G^nseric, effect of his conquest of 
A£nca upon Italy, ii. 82. His cap- 
ture of Kome, 83 
Gheorge of Cappadocia, his barbarity, 

ii. 195 
Germanicus, the Emperor, fury of 
the populace with the gods, in 
consequence of the death of, i. 
169 
Germanus, St., his charity, ii. 245 
Germany, conversion of, to Chris- 
tianity, ii. 246. Marriage customs 
of the early Germans, 278. Their 
chastity, 340, 341 
Gervasius, St., recovery of his re- 
mains, i. 379. 
Girdles of chastity, ii. 319, note 
Gladiatorial shows, influence of 
Christianity on the suppression o^ 
i. 34. Reasons why the Romans 
saw nothing criminsl in them, 1 01 . 
History and effect on the Romans 
o^ 271-283. How reg^ed by 
moralists and historians, 284. 
The passion for them not inooo- 
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■ sistent with hamanity in other 
spheres, 288. 

Gnostics, accusations against the, by 
the early Fathers, i. 417. Their 
tenets, ii. 102 

Gk>d, the Utilitarian view of the 
goodness oj^ i. 9, and note. Ques- 
tion of the disinterestedness of 
the love we should bear to, 18. 
Our knowledge of Him derived 
from our own moral nature, 66. 
Early traces of an all-pervading 
soul of nature in Gkreece, 161, 162, 
170. Philosophic definitions of the 
Deity, 162, note. Pantheistic 
conception of, by the Stoics and 
Platonists, 163. Becognition of 
Providence by the Boman moral- 
ists, 196. Two aspects under 
which the Stoics worshipped the 
Divinity — ^providence and moral 
goodness, 198 

Gods, the, of the ancients, i. 161, et 
seq. Euhemerus' theory of the 
explanation of the prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163. Views 
of Cicero of the popular beliefs, 

166. Opinions of the Stoics, of 
Ovid, and of Horace, 166. Na- 
ture of the gods of the Romans, 

1 67. Decline of Eoman reverence 
for the gods, 168, 169 

Good, pleasure, equivalent to, accord- 
ing to the Utilitarians, i. 8, 
note, 9 

Gracchi, colonial policy of the, i. 233 

Grazers, sect of, ii. 109 

Greeks, ancient, their callous murder 
of children, i. 46, 46. Low state 
of female morality among them. 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
104. Celibacy of some of their 
priests and priestesses, 106. Early 
traces of a religion of nature, 161. 
Universal providence attributed 
to Zeus, 161. Scepticism of the 
philosophers, 161, 162. Import- 
ance of biography in the moral 
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teaching of the, i. 74* Difference 
between the teaching of the Boman 
moralists and the Gtreek poets, 196. 
On death, and future pnniahment, 
206, 206. Greek suicidee, 212. 
Gentleness and hnmanily of the 
Qreek chazacter, 227. Infloeiice 
on Boman character, 227, 228. 
The Ghreek spirit at first as tu 
removed from, oosmopolitanism 
as that of Borne, 228. Causes of 
G^reek cosmopolitanism, 229. Ex- 
tent of Greek influence at Borne, 
230. Gladiatorial shows among 
them, 276. Spirit of their reli- 
gion contrasted with that of the 
£^3rptians, 324. Their intolerance 
of foreign religions, 406. Con- 
dition and fall of their empire of 
the East, ii. 12-14. Their prac- 
tice of infemticide, 26-27. Their 
treatment of aninoals, 164. Their 
treatment of prisoners taken in 
war, 267i 268. Their marriage 
customs, 277. Women in the 
poetic age, 278. Peculiarity of 
Greek ^elings on the position 
of women, 280, 281. Unnatural 
forms assumed by vice amongst 
them, 294 

Gregory the Great, his contempt for 
Pagan literature, ii. 201, note. 
His attitude towards Phocas, 264 

Grego^ of Nyssa, St., his eulogy of 
virginity, ii. 322 

Gregory of Tours, manner in which 
he regarded events, ii. 240-242, 
261, 277 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure de- 
rived from the, compared with 
that from beauty, i. 85 

Gundebald, his murders aj^xDTed 
of by his bishop, ii. 237 

Gunpowder, importance of the in- 
vention of, i. 126 

Guy, Brother, his society for pro- 
tection and education of children, 
ii. 88, and note 
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HAX>HIAN,the Emperor, his view 
of suicide, i. 219. Gives Ea- 
phrates permission to destroy 
himself, 218, note. His laws re- 
specting slaves, 307. His leniency 
towards Christianity, 438. His 
benevolence, ii. 77 

Hair, &lse, opinions of the Fathers 
on, ii. 149 

Hall, Bobert, on theological Utilita- 
rianism, i. 15 note 

'Happiness, the greatest, for the 
greatest number,' theory of the, 
i. 3. The sole end of human 
actions, according to the Utilita- 
rians, 8, note. The best man 
seldom the happiest, 69. Mental 
compared with ](>hysical happiness, 
87. Influence of health and 
temperament on happiness, 88, 
and Tiote 

Hartley, his doctrine of association, 
i. 22. Coleridge's admiration for 
him, 28, note. On animal food, 
48, note. His attempt to evade 
the conclusion to which his view 
leads, quoted, 67, note. His defi- 
nition of conscience, 82 

Hegesias, the orator of death, i. 
215 

Heliogabalus, his blasphemous or- 
gies, i. 260 

Hell, monkish visions of, ii. 221 and 
note. Glimpses of tiie infernal 
regions furnished by the 'Dia- 
logues* of St Gregory, 221. 
Modem publications on tbis sub- 
ject, 223, note 

Helv^tius, on the origin of human 
actions, i. 8, note. On customs of 
the people of Congo and Siam, 
102, note. Compared with Aulus 
Gellius, 313 

Herbert, of Cherbury, Lord, his 
profession of the doctrine of innate 

■ ideas, i. 123 

Hercules, meaning of, according to 
the Stoics, i. 163 
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Hereford, Nicholas of, his opposition 
to indiscriminate alms, ii. 96 

Heresy, punishment of death for, i. 
98 ; ii. 40 

Hermits. See Asceticism; Monas- 
ticism 

Heroism, the Utilitarian theory un- 
favourable to, i. 66. War, the 
school of heroism, 173 

Hilarius, St., legend of him and St. 
Epiphanius, ii. 159 

Hildebrand, his destruction of 
priestly marriage, ii. 322 

Hippopotamus, legend of the,iL 161 

Histoncal literature, scantiness of, 
after the fall of tiie Eoman em- 
pire, ii. 235 

Hobbes, Thomas, his opinions con- 
cerning the essence and origin of 
virtue, i. 7» 8, note. His view of 
the origin of hnman actions, 
quoted, 8, note. His remarks on 
tiie goodness which we apprehend 
in God, quoted, 9, note. And on 
reverence, 9, note. On charity, 9, 
10, note. On pity, 10, note. Be- 
view of the system of morals of 
his school, 11. Gives the first 
great impulse to moral philosophy 
in Englsuid, 19, note. His denial 
of the reali^ of pure benevolence, 
20, 21. His definition of con- 
science, 29, note. His theory of 
compassion, 72, note 

Holidays, importance of, to the ser- 
vile classes, ii. 244 

Homer, his views of human nature 
and man's will, i. 196 

Horace, his ridicule of idols, i. 166. 
His description of the just man, 

197 
Hospitality enjoined by the Bomans, 

ii. 79 
Hospitals, foundation of the first, ii. 

80,81 
Human life, its sanctity recognised 

by Christianity, ii. 18. Gradual 

acquirement of this sense, 18 
2 
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Human nature, fSeJse estimate of, by 
the Stoics, i. 192 

Hume, David, his theoiy of virtue, 
i. 4. Misrepresented by many 
writers, 4. His recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our 
nature, 20, and note. His com- 
ment on French licentiousness in 
the eighteenth century, 50, note. 
His amdysis of the moral judg- 
ments, 76. Lays the fbundation 
for a union of the schools of 
Clarke and Shaftesbury, 77 

Humility, new value placed upon it 
by monaehism, ii. 185, 187 

Hutcheson, Francis, his doctrine of 
a ' moral sense,' i. 4. Establishes 
the reality of the existence of be- 
nevolence in our nature, 20. His 
analysis of moral judgments, 76 

Hypatia, murder of, ii. 196 



IAMBLICHUS, his philosophy, i. 
330 

Ideas, confused association of. 
Question whether our, are de- 
rived exclusively from sensation 
or whether they spring in part 
from the mind itself, 122. The 
latter theory represented by the 
Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, 
122. Doctrine of innate ideas, 
122 

Idols and idolatry, views of the 
Boman philosophers of, i. 166. 
Discussion between ApoUonius of 
Tyana and an Egyptian priest re- 
specting, 166, note. ^ Idols for- 
bidden by Numa, 166' note, Plu- 
tarch on the vanity of, 166, note 

Ignatius, St., his martyrdom, i. 438 

Ignis fatuus, legend of the, ii. 224, 
note 

Imagination, sins of, i. 44. Kelation 
of the benevolent feelings to it, 
132, 133. Deficiency of imsgina- 
tion the cause of the great ma- 
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jority of uncharitable jud^ments^ 
134-136. Feebleness of thft 
imagination a source of legends 
and myths, 347. Beneficial ^ects 
of Christianity in supplying pure 
images to the imaginadoD, 299 

Imperial system of the BomanB, its 
effect on their morals, i. 257. 
Apotheosis of the emperors, 257 

India, ancient, admiration for the 
schools of^ i. 229 

Inductive, ambiguity of the term, as 
applied to morals, i. 73 

Industrial truth, characteristics of, 
i. 137. Influence of the promo- 
tion of industrial life upon morals, 
139-140 

In&nticide, history of the practice 
of, ii. 24. Efforte of the Church 
to suppress it, 29. Roman laws 
relating to, 31. Causes of, in 
England, 285 

Infants, Augustinian doctrine of the 
damnation of unbaptised, i. 96. 
The Sacrament given to, in the 
early Church, ii. 6 

Insanity, alleged increase of, ii. 60. 
Theological notions concerning, 
86. The first lunatic asylums, 88 

Insurance societies among the poor 
of Greece and Home, ii. 78 

Intellectual progress, its relations to 
moral progress, i. 149-151 

Interest, seU'-, human actions go- 
vemed exclusively by, aocordmg 
to the Utilitarians, i. 7, 8, note. 
Summary of the relations of vir- 
tue and public and private, 117 

Intuition, rival claims of, and utility 
to be regarded as the supreme 
regulator of moral distinctions, i. 

1, 2. Various names by which 
the theory of intuition is known, 

2, 3. Views of the moralists of 
the school of, 3. Summary of 
their objections to the Utilitarian 
theory, i. 69. The intuitive school, 
74,75. Doctrines of Butler, Adam 
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Smith, and others, 76-77. Analo- | 
^68 of beauty and Tirtue, 77. 
Distinction) between the higher 
And lower parts of onr nature, 83. 
Moral judgments, and their alleged 
diversities, 91. General moral 
principles alone revealed by intui- 
tion, 99. Intuitive morals not 
unprogressive, 102, 103. Diffi- 
culty of both the intuitive and 
utilitarian schools in finding a 
fixed frontier line between the 
lawful and the illicit, 116, 117. 
The intuitive and utilitarian 
schools each related to the gene- 
ral condition of society, 122. 
Their relations to metaphysical 
schools, 123, 124. And to the 
Baconian philosophy, 125. Con- 
trasts between ancient and modem 
civilisations, 126, 127. Practical 
consequences of the opposition be- 
tween the two schools, 127 

Inventions, the causes which accele- 
rate the progress of society in 
modem times, i. 126 

Ireland, why handed over by the 
Pope to England, ii. 217 

Irenaeus, his belief that all Chris- 
tians had the power of working 
miracles, i. 378 

Irish, characteristics of the, i« 138. 
Their early marriages and na- 
tional improvidences, 146. Ab- 
sence of moral scandals among 
the priesthood, 146. Their legend 
of the islands of life and death, 
203. Their missionary labours, 
ii. 246. Their perpendicular 
burials, 253 

Isidore, St., legend of, ii. 205 

Isis, worship of, at Bome, i. 387. 
Suppression of the worship, 402 

Italians, characteristics of the, i. 
138, 144 

Italy, gigantic development of men- 
dicancy in, ii. 98. Introduction of 
monachism into, 106 
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JAMES, the Apostle, Eusebius' 
count of him, ii. 105 

James, St., of Venice, his kindnesfi 
to animals, ii. 172 

Jenyns,Soame, his adherence to the 
opinion of Ockham, i. 17, ^tote 

Jerome, St., on exorcism, i. 382. On 
the dean and unclean animals in 
the ark, ii. 104. Legend of, 115. 
Encouraged inhumanity of asce- 
tics to their relations, 134. His 
legend of SS. Paul and Antony, 
158 

Jews, their law regulating marriage 
and permitting polygamy, 1. 103. 
Their treatment of suicides, 218, 
note. Influence of their manners 
and creed at Home, 235, 837. 
Became the principal exorcists, 
380, 381, note. Spread of their 
creed in Bome, 386. Beasons 
why they were persecuted less 
than the Christians, 402, 407. 
How regarded by the pagans, and 
how the Christians were regarded 
by the Jews, 415. Charges of 
immorality brought against the 
Christians by the Jews, 417. 
Domitian's taxation of them, 432. 
Their views of the position of 
women, ii. 337 

JofGre, Juan Gilaberto, his founda 
tion of a lunatic asylum in Va- 
lencia, ii. 89 

John, St., at Patmos, i. 433 

John, St., of Calama, story of, ii. 
128 

John XXIII., Pope, his crimes, ii. 
331 

Johnson, Dr., his adherence to the 
opinion of Ockham, i. 17, note 

Julian, the Emperor, his tranquil 
death, i. 207» and note. Befuses 
the language of adulation, 259. 
His attempt to resuscitate pagan- 
ism, 33 1 . Attitude of the Church 
towards him, ii. 261. Joy at hia 
death, 262 
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Julien THospitalier, St., legend of^ 
ii. 84, note 

Jupiter AmmoD, fountain o^ deemed 
miraculous, i. 366, and note 

Justinian, his laws respecting slaTery, 
ii. 66 

Justin Martyr, his recognition of the 
excellence of many parts of the 
pagan writings, L 344. On the 
* seminal logos,' 344. On the 
Sibylline books, 376. Cause of 
his conversion to Christianity, 415. 
His martyrdom, 441 

Juvenal, on the natural virtue of 
man, i. 197 

KAMES, Lord, on our moral judg- 
ments, 1. 77. Notices the ana- 
logies between our moral and 
ffisthetical judgments, 77 
Eing^s evil, ceremony of touching 
for the, i. 363, note 



LABIENUS, his works destroyed, 
i. 448, fiote 

Lactantius, character of his treatise, 
L463 

lisetorius, story of, i. 259 

Laughing condemned by the monks 
of the desert, ii. 115, note 

Law, Koman, its relation to Stoi- 
cism, i. 294, 295. Its golden age 
not Christian, but pagan, ii. 42 

Lawyers, their position in literature, 
i. 131, note 

Legacies forbidden to the clergy, ii. 
151. Power of making bequests 
to the clergy enlarged by Constan- 
tine, 215 

Leibnitz, on the natural or innate 
powers of man, i. 121, note 

Leo the Isaurian, Pope, his compact 
with Pepin, ii. 266 

Leonardo da Vinci, his kindness to 
animals, ii. 172, 9iote 

Licentiousness, French, Hume's com 
ments on, i. 50 note 
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Locke, John, his view of moral, 
good and moral evil, i. 8, note. 
His theological utilitarianism, 16, 
note. His view of the sanctions 
of morality, 19. His invedtion 
of the phrase 'association of 
ideas,' 23. His definition of con- 
science, 29, note. Cousin's objec- 
tions against him, 75, note. His 
refutation of the doctrine of a 
natural moral sense, 123, 124. 
Rise of the sensual school out of 
his philosophy, 123, note. Famous 
formulary of his school, 124 

Lombard, Peter, character of his 
' Sentences,' iL 226. His visions 
of heaven and hell, 228 

Longinus, his suicide, i. 219 

Love terms Greek, in vogue with 
the Bomans, i. 231, note 

Lucan, &ilure of his courage under 
torture, i. 194. His sycophancy, 
194. His cosmopolitanism, 240 

Lucius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i. 
454 

Lucretius, his scepticism, i. 162. 
His disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul, i. 182, note. His 
praise of Epicurus, 197. His 
suicide, 215. On a bereaved cow, 
ii. 165 

Lunatic asylums, the first, ii. 89 

Luther's wife, her remark on the 
sensuous creed she had left, i. 52 

Lyons, persecution of 'the Christians 
at, i. 441 



MACAEIUS, St., miracle attri- 
buted to, ii. 40, note. His 
Eenances, 108, 109. Legend of 
is visit to an enchanted garden, 

158. Other legends of him, 158, 

159, 170, 220 

Macedonia, effect of the conquest of, 
on the decadence ef Home, i. 169 

Mackintosh, Sir James, theory of 
morals advocated by, i. 4. ras- 
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cmation of Hartley's doctrine of 
association over his mind, 29 

Macrianns, persuades the Emperor 
Valerian to persecute the Christ- 
ians, i. 455 

Macrina Csdia, her benevolence to 
children, ii. 77 

Magdalen asylums, adversaries of, 
ii. 98, and note 

Hallonia, virtue of, ii. 309 

Halthus, on charity, ii. 92, note 

Mandeville, his 'Enquiry into the 
Origin of Moral Virtue.' His 
thesis that ' private vices are pub- 
lic benefits,' i. 7. His opposition 
to charity schools, ii. 98 

Manicheans, their tenets, ii. 102. 
Their prohibition of animal food, 
167 

Manilius, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 163 

Manufactures, influence upon morals, 
i. 139 

Marcellinus, Tullius, his self-de- 
struction, i. 222 

Marcia, mistress of Commodus, her 
influence in behalf of toleration to 
the Christians, i. 443 

Marcian, St., legend of the visit of 
St. Avitus to him, ii. 159 

Marcus, St., story of, and his mother, 
ii. 128 

Marriage, how regarded by the 
Jews, Greeks, Bomans, and Catho- 
lics, i. 103, 104. Statins' picture 
of the first night of marriage, 107, 
note. Beason why the ancient 
Jews attached a certain stigma to 
virginity, 109. Conflict of views 
of the Catholic priest and the 
political economist on the subject 
of early marriages, 114. Besults 
in some countries of the difficulties 
with which legislators surround 
marriage, 144. Early marriages 
the most conspicuous proofs of 
Irish improvidence, 144. Influ- 
ence of asceticism on, ii. 320. 



Notions of its impurity, 324i 
Second marriages, 324 

Marseilles, law of, respecting suicide, 
i. 218, note. Epidemic of suicide 
among the women of, ii. 55 

Martial, sycophancy of his epigrams, 
i. 194 

Martin of Tours, St., establishes 
monachism in Gaul, ii. 106 

Martyrdom, glories o^ i. 390. Festi- 
vals of the Martyrs, 390, note. 
Passion for, 391. Dissipation of 
the people at the festivals, ii. 150 

Mary, St., of Egypt, ii. 110 

Mary, the Virgin, veneration of, ii. 
367, 368, 390 

Massilians, wine forbidden to women 
by the, i. 96, note 

Maternal affection, strength of, ii. 
25, note 

Maurice, on the social penalties of 
conscience, i. 60, note 

Mauricus, Junius, his refusal to al- 
low gladiatorial shows at Vienna, 
i. 286 

Maxentius, instance of his tyranny, 
ii. 46 

MazimiUanus, his martyrdom, ii. 248 

Maximinus, Emperor, his persecu- 
tion of the Christians, i. 446 

Maximus of Tyre, account of him 
and his discourses, i. 312. Hii 
defence of the ancient creeds, 323. 
Practical form of his philosophy, 
329 

Medicine, possible progress of, i. 158, 
159 

Melania, St., her bereavement, ii. 
10. Her pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and Egyptian hermitages, 
120 

Milesians, wine forbidden by the, to 
women, i. 94, note 

Military honour pre-eminent among 
the Bomans, i. 172, 173. Historv 
of the decadence of Boman mili- 
tary virtue, 268 

Mill, J.,on association, 25, note, et»eq. 
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MiU, J. S., quoted, i. 29, 47i 90, 102 
Minerva, meaning of, according to 

the Stoics, i. 163 
Miracles, general incredulity on the 
subject of, at the present time, i. 
346, 348. Miracles not impossi- 
ble, 347. Established by much 
eyidence, 347. The histories of 
them always decline with educa- 
tion, 348. Illustration of this in 
the belief in fairies, 348. Con- 
ceptions of savafes, 349. Legends, 
formation and decay of, 350-362. 
Common errors in reasoning about 
miracles, 356. Predisposition to 
the miraculous in some states of 
society, 362. Belief of the Bomans 
in miracles, 363-367. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for judging historic miracles, 
375. Contemporary miracles be- 
lieved in by the early Christians, 
378. Exorcism, 378. Neither past 
nor contemporary Christian mira- 
cles had much weight upon the 
pagans, 378 
Missionary labours, ii. 246 
Mithra, worship of, in Rome, i. 386 
Mohammedans, their condemnation 
of suicide, ii. 53. Their lunatic 
asylums, 89. Their religion, 251. 
Effects of their military triumphs 
on Christianity, 252 
Molinos, his opinion on the love we 
should bear to Gt>d, condemned, i. 
18, note 
Monastic system, results of the 
Catholic monastic system, i. 107. 
' Suicide of monks, ii. 52. Exertions 
of the monks in the cause of 
charity, 84. Causes of the mo- 
nastic movement^ 102. History 
of the rapid propagation of it in 
the West, 183. New value placed 
by it on obedience and humility, 
185, 269. Relation of it to the 
intellectual virtues, 188. The 
monasteries regarded as the re- 
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ceptades of learning, 199. Fallacj 
of attributing to the monasteries 
the genius that was displayed in 
theology, 208. Other fisdlacies 
concerning the services of the 
monks, 208-212. Value attached 
by monks to pecuniary compensa- 
tions for crime, 213. Causes of 
their corruption, 217. Benefits 
conferred by the monasteries, 243 
Monica, St., i. 94, note 
Monogamy, establishment of, iL 872 
Monophysites, the cause, to some 
extent, of the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Egypt, ii. 143 
Montanists, their tenets, ii. 102 
Moral distinctions, rival daims of 
intuition and utility to be regarded 
as the supreme regulators of, i. 1 
Moral judgments, alleged diversities 
of, i. 91. Are frequently due to 
intellectual causes, 92. Instances 
of this in usury and abortion, 92. 
Distinction between natural duties 
and others resting on positive law, 

93. Ancient custoxtis canonised 
by time, 93. Anomalies explained 
by a confased association of ideas, 

94, 95. Moral perceptions over- 
ridden by positive religions, 95. 
Instances of this in transubstan- 
tiation and the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic doctrines of damnation, 
96, 97* General moral principles 
alone revealed by intuition, 99. 
The moral unity of different 
ages a unity not of standard 
but of tendency, 100. Application 
of this theory to the history of 
benevolence. 100. Keasons why 
acts regarded in one age as crimi- 
nal are innocent in another, 101. 
Views of Mill and Buckle on Uie 
comparative influence of intellec- 
tual and moral agencies in civili- 
sation, 102, 103, note. Intuitive 
morals not improgressive, 102, 
103. Answers to nuscellaneons 
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olrjections against the theory of 
natural moral perceptious, 109. 
Effect of the condition of sode^ 
•on the standard, bnt not the 
essence, of virtue, 110. Occa- 
sional duty of sacrificing higher 
duties to lower ones, 110, e^ seq, 
Sommary of the relations of virtue 
and public and private interest, 
117. Two senses of the word 
natural, 119 

Moral law, foundation of the, accord- 
ing to Ockham and his adherents, 
i. 17) note. Various views of the 
sanctions of morality, 19. Utili- 
tarian theological sanctions, 53. 
The reality of the moral nature 
the one great question of natural 
theology, 56. Utilitarian secular 
iumctions, 57. The Utilitarian 
theory subversive of morality, 66. 
Plausibility afid danger of theories 
of nniflcation in morals, 72. Our 
knowledge of the laws of moral 
progress nothing more than ap- 
proximate or general, 136 

* Moral sense,* Hutcheson's doctrine 
of a, i. 4 

Moral system, what it dionld be, to 
govern society, i. 194 

Morals, each of the two schools of, 
related to the general condition of 
society, i. 122. Their relations to 
metaphysical schools, 123, 124. 
And to the Saconian philosophy, 
126. Contrast between ancient 
and modem civilisations, 125-127. 
Causes that lead societies to ele- 
vate their moral standard, and 
determine their preference of some 
particular kind of virtues, 130. 
The order in which moral feelings 
are developed, 130. Danger in 
proposing too absolutely a single 
dbaracter as a model to which all 
men must conform, 155. Bemarks 
on moral types, 156. Results to 
be expected from the study of the 
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relations between our physical and 
moral nature, 158. LitUe influ- 
ence of F^igan religions on morals, 
161 

More, Henry, on the motive of virtue, 
i. 76 

Musonius, his suicide, i. 220 

Mutius, history of him and his son, 
ii. 125 

Mysticism of the Bomans, causes 
producing, i. 318 

Myths, formation of, i. 351 



NAPLES, mania for suicide at, ii. 
55 

Napoleon, the Emperor, his order of 
&e day respecting suicide, i. 219, 
note 

Nations, causes of the difficulties of 
effecting cordial international 
friendships, i. 156 

Natural moral perceptions, objec- 
tions to the theory o^ i. 116. 
Two senses of the word natural, 
118. Beid, Sedgwick, and Leib- 
nitz on the natural or innate 
powera of man, 121, note, Locke's 
refutation of the doctrine of a 
natural moral sense, 124 

Neoplatonism, account of, i. 325. 
Its destruction of the active 
duties and critical spirit, 329 

Neptune, views of the Stoics of the 
meaning of the legends of, i. 163. 
His statue solemnly degraded by 
Augustus, 169 

Nero, his singing and acting, i. 259. 
His law about slaves, 307. His 
persecution of the Christians, 429 

Newman, Dr., on venial sin, i. Ill, 
and note on pride, ii. 188 

Nicodemus, apocryphal gospel of, ii. 
221 

Nilus, St., deserts his &mily, ii. 822 

Nitria, number of anchorites in the 
desert of, iL 105 

Nolasco, Peter, his works of mevcy. 
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ii. 73. His partidpatioii in the 
Albigemaan massacres, 96 
NoTatians, their tenets, ii* 10^ 
Nnma, legend of his prohibition of 
idols, I IM^note 



OATH, sanctity of an, among the 
fiomans, i. 168 

Obedience, new value placed on it 
b^ monachism, ii. 185, 186, 269 

Obbgation, nature of, i. 64, 65 

Ockham, his opinion of the founda- 
tion of the moral law, i. 17, and 
note 

Odin, his snicide, ii. 53 

O'Neale, Shane, his charity, ii. 96 

Opinion, influence of character on, 
i. 171, 172 

Oracles, refuted and ridiculed by 
Cicero, i. 165. Plutarch's defence 
of their bad poetry, 165, note. 
Refusal of Cato and the Stoics to 
consult them, 165. Eidiculed by 
the Boman wits, 166. Answer 
of the oracle of Delphi as to the 
best religion, 167- Theory of the 
oracles in the *De Divinatioue' 
of Cicero, 368, and note. Van 
Dale's denial of their supernatural 
character, 374. Books of oracles 
burnt under the republic and 
empire, 447, and note 

Origen, his desire for martyrdom, i. 
391 

Orphanotrophia, in the early Church, 
ii. 32 

Otho, the Emperor, his suicide, i. 
219. Opinion of his contempo- 
raries of his act, 219, note 

Ovid, object of his • Metamorphoses,' 
i. 166. His condemnation of 
suicide, 213, and note. His hu- 
manity to animals, ii. 165 

Oxen, laws for the protection of, ii. 
162 

Oxyrinchus, ascetic life in the city 
of, ii. 105 
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FCHOMinS, St, number of kts 
monks, ii. 105 
Ptetus and Arria, history o^ ii. 310 
Pagan religions, their feeble influ- 
ence on morals, i. 161 
Pagan virtues, the, compared with 

Christian, i. 190 
Paiderastia, the, of the Greeks, ii. 

294 
Pain, equivalent to evil, according 

to the Utilitarians, i. 8, note 
Palestine, foundation of monachism 
in, ii. 106. Becomes a hot-bed of 
debauchery, 152 
Paley, on the obligation of virtue, i. 
14, note. On the difference be- 
tween an act of prudence and an 
act of duty, 16, note. On the 
love we ought to bear to Qod, 18, 
note. On the religious sanctions 
of morality, 19. On the doctrine 
of association, 29, note. On flesh 
diet, 49, note. On the influence 
of healUi on happiness, 88, note. 
On the difference in pleasures, 90, 
TWte 
Pambos, St., stoiy of, ii. 116, note 
Pammachus, St., his hospital, ii. 80 
Pansetius, the founder of the Roman 
Stoics, his disbelief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, i. 183 
Pandars, punishment of, ii. 316 
Parents, reason why some savages 
did not regard their murder as 
criminal, i. 101 
Parthenon, the, at Athens, i. 105 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety as a 
matter of prudence, i. 17, note. 
His adherence to the opinion of 
Ockham as to the foundation of 
the moral law, 17, note. His 
thought on the humiliation created 
by deriving pleasure from certain 
amusements, i. 86, note 
Patriotism, period when it flourished, 
i. 136. Peculiar characteristic of 
the virtue, 177, 178. Causes of 
the predominance occasionally ac- 
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c<»ded to civic virtiies, 200. Neg- 
lect or discredit into which they 
have fallen among modem teach- 
ers, 201. Cicero's remarks on the 
duty of every good man, 201. 
Unfortunate relations of Chris- 
tianity to patriotism, ii. 140. Be- 
pngnance of the theological to 
the patriotic spirit, 145 

Paul, St., his definition of conscience, 
i. 83 

Paul, the hermit, his flight to the 
desert, ii. 102. Legend of the 
visit of St. Antony to him, 158 

Paul, St. Vincent de, hin foundling 
hoflfj^itals, ii. 34 

Paula, story of her asceticism and 
inhumanity, ii. 133, 134 

Paulina, her devotion to her hus- 
band, ii. 310 

Pelagia, St., her suicide, ii. 46. 
Her flight to the desert, 121, and 
note 

Pelagius, ii. 223 

Pelican, legend of the, ii. 161 

Penances of the saints of the desert, 
ii. 107» et seq. 

Penitential system, the, of the early 
church, ii. 6, 7 

Pepin, his compact with Pope Leo, 
ii. 267 

Peregrinus the Cynic, his suicide, i. 
220 

PericleSf his humanity, i. 228 

Perpetua, St., her martyrdom, i. 
891, 444 ; ii. 317 

Persecutions, Catholic doctrines jus- 
tifying, i. 98. Why Christianity 
was not crushed by them, 395. 
Many causes of persecution, 395- 
397. Keasons why the Christians 
were more persecuted than the 
Jews, 403, 406, 407. Causes of 
the persecutions, 406, et seq. His- 
tory of the persecutions, 429. 
Nero, 429. Domitian, 431. Tra- 
jan, 437* Marcus Aurelius, 439, 
440. From M. Aurelius to 
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Decius, 442, et seq. Qallus, 454. 
Valerian, 454. Diocletian and 
Galerius, 458-463. End of the 
persecutions, 463. General con- 
siderations on their histoiy, 463- 
468 

Petronian law, in &vour of slaves, 
i. 307 

Petronius, his scepticism, 1. 162. 
His suicide, 215. His condemnar 
tion of the show of the arena, 286 

Philip the Arab, his favour to Chris- 
tianity, i. 445 

Philosophers, efforts of some, to 
restore the moral influence of 
religion among the Komans, i. 
169. The true moral teacheris, 
171 

Philosophical truth, characteristics 
o^ i. 139, 140. Its growth re- 
tarded by the opposition of theo- 
logians, 140 

Philosophy, causes of the practical 
character of most ancient, i. 202. 
Its fusion with religion, 352. 
Opinions of the early Church con- 
cerning the pagan writings, 332. 
Difference between the moral 
teaching of a philosophy and that 
of a religion, ii. 1. Its impotency 
to restrain vice, 4 

Phocas, attitude of the Church to- 
wards him, ii. 263 

Phocion, his gentleness, i. 228 

Physical science affects the belief in 
miracles, i. 354, 355 

Piety, utilitarian view of the causes 
of the pleasures and pains of, i. 9, 
and note. A matter of prudence, 
according to theological Utilita* 
rianism, 16 

Pilate, Pontius, story of his desire 
to enrol Christ among the Koman 
gods, i. 429 

Pilgrimages, evils of, ii. 152 

Pior, St., story of, ii. 129 

Hrates, destruction of, by Pompey, 
i.234 
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FHy, a form of self-love, aeoording 
to tome Utilitarians, i. 9, 10, note. 
Adam Smi^'s'. theory, 10, note, 
^eotaiB diiftiiiction between it. 
and element, 189. Altar to 
Fity at Athens, 228. History of 
Marcos Aurelins* altar to Benefi- 
centia at Home, 228, note 

Plato, his admission of the practice 
of abortion, i. 92. Basis of his 
moral system, 105. Cause of the 
banishment of the poets from his 
republic, 161, 162. His theory 
that rice is to virtue what disease 
is to health, 179, and note. Bea- 
0on for his adyocacy of eommnnity 
of wivefl, 200. His condemnation 
of suicide, 212, and note. His re- 
marks on uniTersal brotheriiood, 
241 . His inculcation of the prac- 
tice of self-examination, 248 

Platonic school, its ideal, i. 322 

Platonists, their 'more or lees pan- 
theistic conception of the Deity, 
i. 1 63. Practical nature of their 
philosophy, 829. The Platonic 
ethics ascendant in Rome, 331 

Pleasure the only good, according to 
the Utilitarians, i. 7. Illustra- 
tions of the distinction between 
the higher and lower parts of our 
nature in our pleasures, 83-85. 
Pleasures of a civilised compared 
with those of a semi-civilised 
society, 86. Comparison of men- 
tal and physical pleasures, 87, 
88. Distinction in kind of plea- 
sure, and its importance in morals, 
80-91. Neglected or denied by 
Utilitarian writers, 89, note 

Pliny, the elder, on the probable 
happiness of the lower animals, 
i. 87, note. On the Deity, 164. 
On astrology, 171, and note, 164, 
note. His disbelief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, 182. His 
advocacy of suicide, 215. Never 
mentions Christianity, 336. His 



opinion of «azt2iqaake% 3419. And 
of ooDieta, 369. His fiudlitj of 
belief^ 370. His demmeiatioB of 
linger rings, ii. 148 

Pliny, the younger, his desire for 
posthumous repiitatioii, i. 185. 
note, ffis picture of the ideal of 
Stoicism, 186. His letter to 
Trajan respecting the ChristiaBS, 
437. ffis benevcdence, 242 ; n. 77 

Plotinus, his condemnation of sui- 
cide, i. 214. His phikMc^hy, 
330 

Plutarch, his def^ice of the bad 
poetry of the oracles, 165, noU. 
His mode of moral teadiing, 175. 
Basis of his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, 204. On super- 
stitious fear of death, 206. ffis 
letter on the death of his little 
daughter, 242. May justly be re- 
garded as the leader of the edectie 
school, 243. His philosophy and 
works compared -with those of 
Seneca, 243. His treatise on 
*The Signs of Moral Prog^ress,' 
249. Compared and contrasted 
with Marcus Anrelius, 253. How 
he regarded the games of the 
arena, 286. His defence of the 
ancient creeds, 322. Practical 
nature of his philosophy, 329. 
Never mentions Christianity, 336. 
His remarks on the domestic 
system of the ancients, 419. On 
lundness to animals, ii. 165, 166. 
His picture of Greek married 
life, 289 

Pluto, meaning of, according to the 
Stoics, i. 163 

Po, miracle of the subsidence of the 
waters of the, i. 382, note 

Poemen, St., story of^ and of his 
mother, ii. 129. Legend of him 
and the lion, 169 

Political economy, what it has aC' 
complished respecting almflgiviBg» 
u. 90 
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PioliWcal judgments, moral standard 
of most men in, lower than in 
priyate jadsments, i. 161 

Fmitical traUi, or habit of *fair 
play/ the characteristic of free 
oommnnities, i. 139. Highly 
civilised form of society to which 
it belongs, 139. Its growth re- 
tarded by the opposition of theo- 
logians, 140 

Polybius, his praise of the devotion 
and parity of creed of the Eomans, 
i. 167 

Folycarp, St., martyrdom of, i. 441 

Polygamy, long oontinnance of, 
among the kings of Gaul, ii. 343 

Pompeii, gladiatorial shows at, i. 
276, note 

Pompey, his destruction of the 
pirates, i. 234. His multiplica- 
tion of gladiatorial shows, 273 

Poor-law system, elaboration of the, 
ii. 96. Its pernicious results, 97, 
99, 105 

Poppaea, Empress, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, i. 386 

Forcia, heroism of, ii. 309 

Porphyry, his condemnation of sui- 
cides, i. 214. His description of 
philosophy, i. 326. His adoption 
of Neoplatonism, i. 330 

PoflBeTin, his exposure of the Sibyl- 
line books, i. 377 

Pothinns, martyrdom of, i. 442 

Power, origin of the desire of, i. 23, 
26 

Praise, association of ideas leading 
to the desire for even posthumous, 
i. 26 

Prayer, reflex influence upon the 
minds of the worshippers, i. 36 

Preachers, Stoic, among the Eomans, 
i. 308, 309 

Pride, contrasted with vanity, i. 195. 
The leading moral agent of Stoi- 
cism, i. 195 

Prometheus, cause of the admiration 
bestowed upon, i. 35 



Prophecies, incapacity of the Chris- 
tians of the third century for 
judging prophedee, i. 376 

Prophecy, gift of, attributed to the 
vestal virgins of Eome, i. 107. 
And in India to virgins, 107, 
note 

Prosperity, some crimes conducive 
to national, i. 58. Oases of Rome 
and Prussia, 58, note 

Prostitution, ii. 282-286. How re- 
garded by the Romans, 316 

Protagoras, his scepticism, i. 162 

Protasius, St., miraculous discovery 
of his remains, i. 379 

Prudentius, on the vestal virgins at 
the gladiatorial shows, i. 291 

Purgatory, doctrine of, ii. 232-236 

Pythagoras, sayingof, i. 53. Chastity 
the leading virtue of his school, 
106. On the &bles of Hesiod- 
and Homer, 161. His belief in 
an all-pervading soul of nature,. 
162. His condemnation of sui- 
cide, 212. Tradition of his jour- 
ney to India, 229, note. His in- 
culcation of the practice of self- 
examination, 248. His opinion! 
of earthquakes, 369. His doctrine- 
of kindness to animals, ii. 165 



QUAKERS, compared with the 
early Christians, ii. 12, and 
note 
Quintilian, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 164 



EANK, secular, consecration o^ ii. 
260, et seq 
Rape, punishment for, ii. 316 
Redbreast, legend of the, ii. 224, 

note 
Re^us, the story of, i. 212 
Reid, basis of his ethics, i. 76. His- 
distinction between innate fiical-> 
ties evolved by experience and 
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REL 

innate ideas independent of expe- 
rience, 121, note 

Eeligion, theological utilitarianism 
snbyerts natnial, i. 54-66. An- 
r swer of the oiade of Delphi as to 
thebe8tyl67. Difference between 
the moral teaching of a philoso- 
phy and that of a religion, ii. 1. 
Kelations between positiye reli- 
gion and moral enthusiasm, 141 

B^igions, pagan, their small influ- 
ence on morals, i, 161. Oriental, 
passion for, among the Bomans, 
818 

Beligious liberty totally destroyed 
by the Catholics, ii. 194-199 

Repentance for past sin, no place 
for, in the writings of the an- 
cients, i. 196 

Keputation, how valued among the 
Bomans, i. 185, 186 

Besurrection of souls, belief of the 
Stoics in the,i. 164 

Bevenge, Utilitarian notions as to 
the feeling of, i. 41, and note. 
Circumstances under which pri- 
vate vengeance is not regarded as 
criminal, i. 101 

Beverence, Utilitarian views of, i. 9, 
and note. Causes of the diminu- 
tion of the spirit of, among man- 
kind, 141, 142 

Bhetoriciana, Stoical, account of the, 
of Bome, i. 310 

Bicci, his work on Mendicancy, ii. 
104 

Bochefoucauld La, on pity, quoted, 
i. 10, note. And on friendship, 
10, 11, note 

Bogantianus, his passive life, i. 330 

Boman law, its golden age not 
Christian, but pagan, ii. 42 

Bomans, abortion how regarded by 
the, i. 92. Their law forbidding 
women to taste wine, 93, 94, note. 
Beasons why they did not regard 
the gladiatorial shows as criminal, 
101. Their law of marriage and 
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ideal of female morality, 104. 
Their religious reverence for do- 
mesticity, 106. Sanctity of, and 
gifts attributed to, their vestal 
virgins, 106. Character of their 
cruelty, 134. Compared with the 
modem Italian character in this 
respect, 134. Scepticism of their 
philosophers, 162-167. The re- 
ugion of the Bomans never a 
source of moral enthusiasm, 167. 
Its characteristics, 168. Causes 
of the disappearance of the reli- 
gious reverence of the people, 
169. Efforts of some philoso- 
phers and emperors to restore the 
moral (influence of religion, 169. 
Consummation of Boman degra- 
dation, 170. Belief in astrol^- 
cal fatalism, 170, 171. T%e 
stoical type of military and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm pre-eminently 
Boman, 172-174, 1 78. Importance 
of biography in their moral teach- 
ing, 178. Epicureanism never 
became a school of virtue 
among them, 175. Unselfish love 
of country of the Bomans, 178. 
Character of Stoicism in the worst 
period of the Boman Empire, 181. 
Main features of their philosophy, 
185, et seq. Difference between 
the Boman moralists and the 
Greek poets, 195. The doctrine 
of suicide the culminating point 
of Eoman Stoicism, 222. The 
type of excellence of the Boman 
people, 224, 225. Contrast be- 
tween the activity of Stoicism and 
the luxury of Boman society, 225, 

226. Growth of a gentler and 
more cosmopolitan spirit in Borne, 

227. Causes of this change, 228, 
et seq. Extent of Greek influence 
at Bome, 228. The cosmopolitan 
spirit strengthened by the de- 
struction of the power of the 
aristocracy, 231, 232. ffistoiy 
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of the influence of freedmen in 
the state, 233. Effect of the 
aggrandisement of the colonies, 
the attraction of many foreigners 
to Bome, and the increased facili- 
ties for travelling, on the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, 233, et seq. 
Foreigners among the most 
mominent pf Latin writers, 235. 
Kesnlts of the multitudes of 
emancipated slaves, 235, 236. 
Endeavours of Boman statesmen 
to consolidate the empire by ad- 
mitting the conquered to the 
privileges of the conquerors, 238. 
The Stoical philosophy quite 
capable of representing the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, 239. Influence 
of eclectic philosophy on the Ro- 
man Stoics, 244. Life and cha- 
racter of Marcus Aurelius, 249- 

255. Corruption of the Boman 
people, 255. Causes of their de- 
pravity, 256. Decadence of all 
the conditions of republican virtue, 

256. Effects of the Imperial 
system on morals, 257-261. Apo- 
theosis of the emperors, 257. 
Moral consequences of slavery, 
262. Increase of idleness and 
demoralising employments, 262. 
Increase also of sensuality, 263. 
Destruction of all public spirit, 
264. The interaction of many 
states which in new nations sus- 
tains national life prevented by 
universal empire, 264. The de- 
cline of agricultural pursuits, 265. 
And of the military virtues, 268. 
History and effects of the gladia- 
torial shows, 271. Other Boman 
amusements, 276. Effects of the 
arena upon the theatre, 277. 
Nobles in the arena, 283. Effects 
of Stoicism on the corruption of 
society, 291. Boman law greatly 
extended by it, 294. Change in 
the relation of Bomans to pro- 
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vindals, 297. Changes in domestic 
le^slation, 297. Boman slavery, 
300-308. The Stoics as consolers, 
advisers, and preachers, 308. The 
Cynics and rhetoricians, 309,310. 
Decadence of Stoicism in the em- 
pire, 317. Causes of the passion 
for Oriental religionb, 318-320. 
Neoplatonism, 325. Beview of 
the history of Boman philosophy, 
332-335. History of the conver- 
sion of Bome to Christianity, 336. 
State of Boman opinion on the 
subject of miracles, 365. Pro- 
gress of the Jewish and Oriental 
religions in Bome, 386, 387. The 
conversion of the Boman empire 
easily explicable, 393. Beview 
of the religious policy of Bome, 
397. Its division of religion into 
three parts, according to Eusebius, 
403. Persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, 406, et seq. Antipathy of 
the Bomans to every religious 
system which employed religious 
terrorism, 420. History of the per- 
secutions, 429. General sketch of 
the moral condition of the Western 
Empire, ii. 14. Bise and progress 
of the government of the Church 
of Bome, 14, 15. Boman prac- 
tice of in&nticide, 27. Belief 
of the indigent, 73. Distribu- 
tion of com, 74. Exertions of 
the Christians on the subversion 
of the empire, 82. Inadequate 
place given to this movement, 85. 
Horrors caused by the barbarian 
invasions prevented to some ex- 
tent by Christian charity, 81-84. 
Influence of Christianity in 
hastening the fall of the empire, 
140, 141. Boman treatment of 
prisoners of war, 256-258. Des- 
potism of the pagan empire, 260. 
Condition of women under the 
Bomans, 297. Their concubines^ 
350 
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Borne, an Ulnstration of crimes con- 
daeiTe to national proeperity, i. 58, 
note. Conyersion of, 336. Three 
popular errors concerning its con- 
yersion, 339. Gaptnre of the 
city by the barbarians, ii. 82 

Bomnald, St., his treatment of his 
father, ii. 135 

Bope-dancing of the Eomans, i. 
290 



SABINUS, Saint, his penances, ii. 
108 

Saerament, administration of the, in 
the eariy Church, ii. 6 

Salamb, Bmtns' treatment of the 
citizens of, i, 194 

Sallnst, his stoicism and rapacity, i. 
194 

Sanctnaiy, right of, accorded to 
Christian chnrches, ii. 39 

Sayage, errors into which the de- 
ceptive appearances of nature 
doom him, i. 54. First concep- 
tions formed of the universe, 349. 
The ethics of savages, 120, 121 

Scepticism of the Greek and Boman 
philosophers, i. 162-166. In- 
fluence of, on intellectual progress, 
ii. 193 

Scholastica, St., the legend of, ii. 
136, note 

Scifi, Clara, the first Franciscan nun, 
ii. 135 

Sectarian animosity, chief cause of, 
i. 134 

Sedgwick, Professor, on the expan- 
sion of the natural or innate 
powers of men, i. 121, note 

Sejanus, treatment of his daughter 
by the senate, i. 107, note 

Self-denial, the Utilitarian theory 
unfevourable to, i. 66 

Self-examination, histoiy of the 
practice of, i. 247-249 

Self-sacrifice, asceticism the great 
school o^ ii. 155 
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Seneca, his conception of the Deity, 
i. 163, note, 164. ffia distinetioD 
between the aSatdaoa and 
diseases, 189, note. And between 
demency and pity, 189. BJs 
virtues and vices, L 194. On 
the natural virtue of man and 
power of his will, 197. On the 
Sacred Spirit dwelling in man, 198. 
On death, 205. His tranquil end, 
207. Advocates suicide, 213, 
220. His description of ihe self- 
destructioja of a friend, 222. ffis 
remarks on universal brotherhood, 
241. EUs stoical hardness tempered 
by new doctrines, 244. His prac- 
tice of self-examination, 248. Wa 
philosophy and worics compared 
with those of Plutarch, 243, 244. 
How he regarded thegamesof the 
arena, 286. His exhortations on 
the treatment of slaves, 806. 
Never mentions Christianily, 836. 
Begarded in the middle ages as a 
Christian, 340. On religions be- 
liefs, 405 

Sensuality, why the Mohammedans 
people Paradise with images o^ i. 
108. Why some pagans deified it, 
108. Fallacy of judging the sen- 
suality of a nation by the statis- 
tics of its illegitimate births, 143. 
Influence of climate upon public 
morals, 144. Of laige towns, 145. 
And of early marriages, 146. Ab- 
sence of moral scandals among the 
Irish priesthood, 146, 147. Speech 
of Archytas of Tarentum on the 
evils of^ 200, note. Increase of 
sensuality in Bome, 263. Abated 
by Christianity, ii. 153. Tba 
doctrine of the Fathers respecting 
concupiscence, 281. 

Serapion, the anthropomoiphite, i. 
52. Number of his monke, ii* 
105. His interview with the 
courtesan, 320 
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Sertoriufl, his forgery of auspicions 
omena, i. 166. 

Sevems, Alexander, refiues the lan- 
guage of adulation, i. 259. His 
efforts to restore agricultural pur- 
suits, 267. Murder of, 444. His 
leniency towards Christiauity, 
444. His benevolence, ii. 77 

Seyerus, CSassius, exile of, i. 448, note 

Seyerus, Septimus, his treatment of 
the Christians, i. 443 

Sextius, his practice of self-examina- 
tion, i. 248 

Shaftesbury, maintains the reality 
of the existence of benevolence in 
our nature, i. 20. On virtue, 76, 77 

Sibylline books, forged by the early 
Christians, i. 376, 377 

Silius Italicus, his lines commemo- 
rating the passion of the Spanish 
Celts for suicide, i. 207, note. 
flis self-destruction, 221 

Silyia, her filthiuess, ii. 110 

Simeon. Bishop of Jerusalem, his 
martyrdom, i. 438 

Simeon Stylites, St., his penance, ii. 
111. His inhumanity to his 
parents, ii. 130 

Sin, .the theological doctrine on the 
subject, i. Ill, 112. Conception 
of sin by the ancients, 195. Origi- 
nal, taught by the Catholic 
Church, 209, 210. Examination 
of the Utilitarian doctrine of the 
remote consequences of secret 
sins, 43, 44 

Sisoes, the abbot, stories of, ii. 126, 
127 

Sixtus, Bishop of Rome, his ronrtyr- 
dom, i. 456 

Sixtus v., Pope, his efforts to sup- 
press mendicancy, ii. 97 

Slavery, circumstances under which 
it has been justified, i. 101. Ori- 
gin of the wokI servus, 102, note. 
Crusade of England against, 153. 
Character of that of the Romans, 
285. Moral consequence of slavery, 
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262. Three stages of slavery at 
Home, 800. Review of the con- 
dition of slaves, 300-806. Opinion 
of philosophers as to slavery, 306. 
Laws enacted in &vour of slaves, 
306. Effects of Christianity upon 
the institution of slavery, ii. 61. 
Consecration of the servile virtues, 
68. Impulse g^ven to manumis- 
sion, 70. Serfdom in Europe, 70, 
71, note. Extinction of slavery 
in Europe, 71. Ransom of cap- 
tives, 72 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, 
quoted, i. 10, note. His recogni- 
tion of the reality of benevolence 
in our nature, 20. His analysis 
of moral judgment, 76 

Smyrna, persecution of the Christiani 
at, i. 441 

Socrates, his view of death, i. 205. 
His closing hours, 207. His advice 
to a courtesan, ii. 296 

Soul, the immortality of the, reso- 
lutely excluded from the teaching 
of the Stoics, i. 181. Character 
of their first notions on the sub- 
ject, 182. The belief in the reab- 
sorption of the soul in the parent 
Spirit, 183. Belief of Cicero and 
Plutarch in the immortality of the 
204. But never adopted as a mo- 
tive by the Stoics, 204. Increasing 
belief in the, 331. Vague belief 
of the liomans in the, 168 

Sospitra, story of, i. 373 

Spain, persecution of the Christians 
in, i. 461. Almost complete ab- 
sence of infanticide in, ii. 25, note. 
The first lunatic asylums in Europe 
established in, 89, 90 

Spaniards, among the most prominent 
of Latin writers, i. 235. Their sui- 
cides, ii. 54 

Spartans, their intense patriotism, i. 
1 78. Their legislature continually 
extolled as a model, 201. > Condi- 
tion of their women, ii. 290 
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Spinoza, bis remark on death, i. 203 
Anecdote of him, 289 

Stael, Madame de, on suicide, ii. 59 

Statins, on the first night of mar- 
riage, i. 107, note 

Stewart, Dogald, on the pleasures 
of virtue, i. 32, note 

Stilpo, his scepticism and banish- 
ment, i. 162. His remark on his 
rain, 191. 

Stoics, their definition of conscience, 
i. 83. Their ^lew of the anima- 
tion of the human foetus, 92. 
Their system of ethics favourable 
to the heroic qualities, 128. His- 
torical fact in favour of the 
system, 128. Their belief in an 
all-pervading soul of nature, 162. 
Their pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, 163. Their conception 
and explanation of the prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163. Their 
opinion as to the final destruction 
of the universe by fire, and the 
resuscitation of souls, 164. Their 
refusal to consult the oracles, 165. 
Stoicism the eimression of a type 
of character different from Epicu- 
reanism, 172. Rome pre-eminently 
the home of Stoicism, 172. Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the 
Stoics, 177. Its two essentials — 
the unselfish ideal and the sub- 
jugation of the affections to the 
reason, 177. The best example of 
the perfect severance of virtue and 
interest, 181. Their views con- 
cerning the immortality of the 
soul, 182-184. Taught men to 
sacrifice reputation, and do good in 
secret, 186. And distinguished 
the obligation from the attraction 
of virtue, 186. Taught also that 
the affections must be subordinate 
to the reason, 187-191. Their 
false estimate of human nature, 
192. Their love of paradox, 192. 
Imperfect lives of many eminent 
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Stoics, 193. Their retrospective 
tendencies, 193. Their system un- 
fitted for the majority of mankind, 
194. Compared with the religions 
principle, 195. The central com 
position of this philosophy, the 
dignity of man, 195. High sense 
of the Stoics of the natursd virtue 
of man, and of the power of his 
will, 195, 196. Their recognition 
of Providence, 196. The two as- 
pects under which they worshipped 
God, 198. The Stoics secured 
from quietism by their habits 
of public life, 199-201. Their 
view of humanity, 202. Their pre- 
parations for, and view of, death, 
202. Their teaching as to suicide, 
212, 13, et seq. Contrast be- 
tween Stoicism and Roman luxury, 
225, 226. The Stoical philosophy 
quite capable of representing the 
cosmopolitan spirit, 239, 240. 
Stoicism not capable of represent- 
ing the softening movement of 
civilisation, 241. Influence of the 
eclectic spirit on it, 244. Stoicism 
becomes mure essentially religious, 
245. Increasingly introspective 
character of later Stoicism, 247. 
Marcus Aurelius the best example 
oflater Stoicism, 249-255. Effecte 
of Stoicism on the corruprion of 
Roman Society, 291, 292. It 
raised up many good Emperors, 

292. It produced a noble opposi- 
tion under the worst Emperors, 

293. It greatly extended Roman 
law, 294. The Stoics considered 
as the consolers of the suffering, 
advisers of the young, and as 
popular preachers, 308. Rapid 
decadence of Stoicism, '317, 318. 
Difference between the Stoical and 
Egyptian pantheism, 324. Stoical 
naturalism superseded by the 
theory of daemons, 331. Theoiy 
that the writings of the Stoics 
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were influenced by Christianity 
examined, 332. Domitian's per- 
secution of them, 432 

Strozzi, Philip, his suicide, ii. 66 

Suffering, a courageous endurance of, 
probably the first form of virtue 
m savage life, i. 130 

Suicide, attitude adopted by Pagan 
philosophy and Catholicism to- 
wards, i. 211, et seq. Eminent 
suicides, 216. Epidemic of suicides 
at Alexandria, 216. And of girls 
at Miletus, 216, note. Grandeur 
of the Stoical ideal of suicide, 216. 
Influences conspiring towards sui- 
cide, 2 17. Seneca on self-destruc- 
tion, 217, 218, 220. Laws respect 
ing it, 218, note. Eminent in- 
stances of self-destruction, 219, 
221. The conception of, as "an 
euthanasia, 221. Neoplatonist 
doctrine concerning, 331. Effect 
of the Christian condemnation of 
the practice -of, ii. 43-61. Theo- 
logical doctrine on, 45, note. The 
only form of, permitted in the 
early Church, 47. Slow suicides, 
48. The Circumcelliones, 49. The 
Albigenses, 49. Suicides of the 
Jews, 60. Treatment of corpses 
of suicides, 60. Authorities for 
the history of suicides, 60, note. 
Beaction against the mediaeval 
laws on the subject, 61. Later 
phases of its history, 64. Self-de- 
struction of witches, 64. Epide- 
mics of insane suicide, b6. Cases 
of legitimate suicide, 66. Suicide 
in England and France, 68 

Sunday, importance of the sanctity 
of the, ii. 244. Laws respecting 
it, 245 

Superstition, possibility of adding to 
the happiness of man by the dif- 
fusion of, i. 60-63. Natural causes 
which impel savages to supersti- 
tion, i. 66. Signification of the 
Greek word for, 206 
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Swan, the,consecratedto Apollo,:. 206 
Sweden, cause of the great number 

of illegitimate births in, i. 144 
Swinburne, Mr., on annihilation, i. 

182, note 
Symmachus, his Saxon prisoners, i. 

287 
Synesius, legend of him and Eva- 

grius, ii. 214. Befuses to give up 

his wife, 332 
Syracuse, gladiatorial shows at, i. 

276 

TACITUS, his doubts about the 
existence of Providence, i. 171, 

note 
Telemachus, the monk, his death in 

the arena, ii. 37 
Telesphorus, martyrdom of, i. 446, 

note 
Tertia -Emilia, story of, ii. 313 
Tertullian, his belief in daemons, 1 

382. And challenge to the Pagans, 

383 
Testament, Old, supposed to have 

been the source of pagan writings, 

i. 344 
Thalasius, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 81 
Theatre, scepticism of the Komans 

extended by the, i. 170. Effects 

of the gladiatorial shows upon the, 

277 
Theft, reasons why some savages do 

not regard it as criminal, i. 102. 

Spartan law legalising it^ 102 
Theodebert, his polygamy, ii. 343 
Theodoric, his court at Bavenna, ii. 

201, 202, note 
Theodorus, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 162 
Theodorus, St., his inhumanity to 

his mother, ii. 128 
Theodosius the Emperor, his edict 

forbidding gladiatorial shows, ii. 
36. Denounced by the Ascetics, 
139. His law respecting Sunday, 
246 
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Theological utilitarianism, theories 
of, i. 14-17 

Theology, 8j>here of inductive rea- 
soning in. 357 

Theon, St., legend of, and the wild 
l>ca8ts, ii. 168 

Theurgy rejected by Plotinus, i. 330. 
All moral discipline resolved into, 
by lamblichus, 330 

Thrace, celibacy of societies of men 
in, i. 106 

1 hrasea, mildness of his Stoicism, i. 
245 

Thrasea and Aria, history of, ii. 311 

Thriftinesfl created by the industrial 
spirit., i. 140 

Tiberius the Emperor, his images 
invested with a sacred character, 
i. 260. His superstitions, 367, 
and note 

Timagenes, exiled from the palace 
by Tiberius, i. 448, note 

Titus, the Emperor, his tranquil 
end, i. 207. Instance of his 
amiability, 287 

Tooth-powder, Apuleius* defence of, 
ii. 148 

Torments, future, the doctrine of, 
made by the monks a means of 
extorting money, ii. 216. Monas- 
tic legends of, 220 

Tr.igedy, eftects of the gladiatorial 
shows upon, among the Komans, i. 
277 

Trajan, the Emperor, his gladiatorial 
shows, i. 287. Letter of Pliny to, 
respecting the Christians, 437. 
Trajan's answer, 437. His benevo- 
lence to children, ii, 77. Legend 
of St Gregory and the Emperor, 
223 

Transmigration of souls, doctrine of, 
of the ancients, ii. 166 

Travelling, increased facilities for, 
of the Komans, i. 234 

Trinitarian monks, their works of 
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Troubadours, one of their services to 
mankind, ii. 232 

* Truce of Gkxi,' importance of the, 
ii. 254 

Truth, possibility of adding to the 
happiness of men by diffusing 
abroad, or sustaining, pleasing 
falsehoods, i. 52. Saying of Pytha- 
goras, 53. Growth of, with civili- 
sation, 137. Industrial, political, 
and philosophical, 1 37-140. Bela- 
tion of monachism to the abstract 
love of truth, ii. 189. Causes of 
tlie mediaeval decline of the love 
of truth, 212 

Tucker, his adoption of the doctrine 
of the association of ideas, i, 25, 
note 

Turks, their kindness to animals, i. 
289 

Types, moral, i. 156. All charac- 
ters cannot be moulded in one 
type, 158 



ULPIAN on suicide, i. 218, note 
Unselfishness of the Stoics, i. 
177 

Usury, diversities of moral judg- 
ment respecting, i. 92 

Utilitarian school. See Morals; 
Virtue; Vice 

Utility, rival claims of, and intuition 
to be regarded as the supreme 
regulators of moral distinctions, L 
1, 2. Various names by which 
the theory of utility is known, 3. 
Views of the moralists of the 
school of, 3, et seq. 



VALERIAN, his persecutions of 
the Christians, i. 464 
Valerius Maximus, his mode of moral 
teaching, i 174 

Vandals, their conquest of Africa, ii. 

150 
Varro, his conception of the Deirv, 
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i. 163. On popxilar religious be- 
liefs, 167 

Venus, effect of the Greek worship 
of, on the condition of women, ii. 
291, note 

Vespasian, his dying jest, i. 259. 
Effect of his firugality on the 
habits of the Bomans, 292. 
Miracle attributed to him, 347. 
His treatment of philosophers, 
448, note 

Vice, Mandeville's theory of the 
origin of, i. 7. And that • private 
vices were public benefits,' 7. 
Views of the Utilitarians as to, 
12. The degrees of virtue and 
vice do not correspond to the 
degrees of utility, or the reverse, 
40-42. The suffering caused by 
vice not proportioned to its crimi- 
nality, 67-69. Plato's ethical 
theory of virtue and vice, 179. 
G-rote's summary of this theory, 
179, note. Conception of the 
ancients of sin, 196. Moral effi- 
cacy of the Christian sense of 
sin, ii. 3, 4 

Virgil, his conception of the Deity, 
i. 163. His epicurean sentiment, 
193, note. On suicide, 213. His 
interest in animal life, ii. 165 

Virginity, how regarded by the 
Greeks, i. 1 05. -Sschylus' prayer 
to Athene, 105. Bees and fire 
emblems of virginity, 108, note» 
Heason why the ancient Jews at- 
tached a certain stigma to vir- 
ginity, 109. Views of Essenes, 
109 

Virgins, Vestal, sanctity and gifts 
attributed to the, i. 106, 107, and 
note. Executions of, 407, and 
note, Heasons for burying them 
alive, ii. 41. How regarded by 
the Romans, 297 

Virtue, Hume's theory of the crite- 
rion, essential element, and object 
of, i. 4. Motive to virtue ao- 
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cording to the doctrine which 
bases morals upon experience, 6. 
Mandeville's the lowest and 
most repulsive form of this 
theory, 6, 7. Views of the essence 
and origin of virtue adopted by 
the school of Utilitarians, 7-9. 
Views of the Utilitarians of, 12. 
Association of ideas in which 
virtue becomes the supreme object 
of our affections, 27. Impossi- 
bility of virtue bringing pleasure if 
practised only with Siat end, 36, 36. 
The utility of virtue not denied 
by intuitive moralists, 39. The 
degrees of virtue and vice do not 
correspond to the degrees of 
utility, or the reverse, 63. The 
rewards and punishments of con- 
science, 59, 60. The self-compla- 
cency of virtuous men, 64, 66, and 
note. The motive to virtue, ac- 
cording to Shaftesbury and Henry 
More, 76. Analogies of beauty 
and virtue, 77. Their difference, 

78. Diversities existing in our 
judgments of virtue and beauty, 

79, 80. Virtues to which we can 
and cannot apply the term beauti- 
ful, 82. The standard, though 
not the essence, of virtue, deter- 
mined by the condition of society, 
109. Summary of the relations 
of virtue to public and private 
interest, 117. Emphasis with 
which the utility of virtue was 
dwelt upon by Aristotle, 124. 
Growth of the gentler virtues, 
132. Forms of the virtue of 
truth, industrial, political, and 
philosophical, 137. Each stage 
of civilisation is specially ap- 
propriate to some virtue, 147. 
National virtues, 151. Virtues, 
naturally grouped together accord- 
ing to principles of affinity or con- 
gruity, 153. Distinctive beauty 
of a moral type, 154. Eudimen- 
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tar J virtue's differing in different 
ages, nations, and classes, 154, 
156. Four distinct motives 
leading men to virtue, 178-180. 
Plato's fundamental proposition 
that vice is to virtue what disease 
is to health, 179. Stoicism the 
best example of the perfect sever- 
ance of virtue and self-interest, 
181. Teachings of the Stoics 
that virtue should conceal itself 
from the world, 186. And that 
the obligation should be distin- 
guished from the attraction of 
virtue, 186. The eminent cha- 
racteristics of pagan goodness, 
190. All virtues are the same, 
according to the Stoics, 192. 
Horace's description of a just 
man, 197. Interested and dis- 
interested motives of C5hristianity 
to virtue, ii. 3. Decline of the 
civic virtues caused by asceticism, 
139. Influence of this change on 
moral philosophy, 146. The im- 
portance of the civic virtues ex- 
aggerated by historians, 147. 
Intellectual virtues, 188. Rela- 
tion of monachism to these vir- 
tues, 189, et aeq. 

Vitalius, St., legend of, and the 
courtesan, ii. 320 

Vivisection, ii. 176. Approved by 
Bacon, 176, note 

Volcanoes, how regarded by the 
early monks, ii. 221 

Vultures, why made an emblem of 
nature by the Egyptians, i. 108, 
note 
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AR, its moral grandeur, i. 95. 
The school of the heroic vir- 
tues, 173. Difference between 
foreign and civil wars, 232. An- 
tipathy of the early Christians to 
a military life, ii. 248. Belief in 
battle being the special sphere of 
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Providential interposition, 249. 
Effects of the military triumphs 
of the Mohammedans, 251. In- 
fluences of Christianity upon war 
considered, 254. Improved con- 
dition of captives taken in war, 
256 

Warburton, on morals, i. 15, notCy 
17, note 

Waterland, on the motives to virtue 
and cause of our love of (>od, 
quoted, i, 9, note^ 15, note 

Wealth, origin of tie desire to pos- 
sess, i. 23. Associations leading 
to the desire for, for its own sake, 
25 

Western Empire, general sketch of 
the moral condition of the, ii. 14 

Widows, care of the early Church 
for, ii. 366 

Will, freedom of the human, sus- 
tained and deepened by the asce- 
tic life, ii. 123 

Wine, forbidden to women, i. 93, 
94, not^ 

Witchcraft, belief in the reality of, 
i. 363. Suicide common among 
witches, ii. 54 

WoUaston, his analysis of moral 
judgments, i, 76 

Women, law of the Romans forbid- 
ding women to taste wine, i. 93, 
94, note. Standards of female 
morality of the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, 103, 104. Virtues and 
vices growing out of the relations 
of the sexes, 143. Female virtue, 
143. Effects of climate on this 
virtue, 144. Of large towns, 146. 
And of early marriages, 145. 
Reason for Plato's advocacy of 
community of wives, 200. Plu- 
tarch's high sense of female excel- 
lence, 244. Female gladiators at 
Rome, 281, and note. Relations of 
female devotees with the anchor- 
ites, ii. 12' 128, 150. Their condi- 
tion in savage life, 276. Cessa- 
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tioD of the sale of wives, 276. 
Bise of the dowry, 277. Estab- 
lishment of monogamy, 278. 
Doctrine of the Fathers as to 
concupiscence, 281. Nature of 
the problem of the relations of the 
sexes, 282. Prostitution, 282- 
284. Becognition in Greece of 
two dist.inct orders of woman- 
hood — the wife and the hetsera, 
287. Condition of Koman women, 
297i et seq. Legal emancipation 
of women in Rome, 304. Un- 
bounded liberty of divorce, 306. 
Amount of female virtue in Im- 
perial Home, 308-312. Legisla- 
tive measures to repress sensu- 
ality, 312. To enforce the reci- 
procity of obligation in marriage, 
312. And to censure prostitu- 
tion, 315. Influence of Chris- 
tianity on the position of women, 
316, et seq. Marriages, 320. 
Second marriages, 324. Low 
opinion of women, produced by 
asceticism, 338. The canon law 
unfavourable to their proprietary 
rights, 338, 339. Barbarian 
heroines and laws, 341-344. 
Doctrine of equality of obligation 
in marriage, 346. The duty of 
man towards woman, 347. Con- 
demnation of transitory connec- 
tions, 350. Boman concubines, 
351. The sinfulness of divorce 
maintained by the Church, 350- 
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353. Abolition of compulsory 
marriages, 353. Condemnation 
of mixed marriages, 353, 354. 
Education of women, 355. Bela- 
tion of Christianity to the female 
virtues, 358. Comparison of male 
and female characteristics^ 358. 
The Pagan and Christian ideal 
of woman contrasted, 361-^63. 
Conspicuous part of woman in 
the early Church, 363-365. Care 
of widows, 367. Worship of the 
Virgin, 368, 369. Effect of the 
suppression of the conventual 
system on women, 369. Bevolu- 
tion going on in the employments 
of women, 373 



XENOCBATES, his tenderness, 
ii. 163 
Xenophanes, his scepticism, i. 162 
Xenophon, his picture of Greek 
married life, ii. 288 



ZADOK, the founder of the Saddu- 
cees, i. 183, note 
Zeno, vast place occupied by his 
system in the moral history of 
man, i. 171. His suicide, 212. 
His inculcation of the practice of 
self-examination, 248 
Zeus, universal providence attri- 
buted by the Greeks to, i. 161 



THE END. 
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GENERAL HISTOBY OF BOME from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 758— A.D. 476. By the Very Bev. C. MEmTALE, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps. Crown 8yo. Is. 6(1. 

HISTOBY of the BOUANS under the EMFIBE. By the Very Bey. 
C. Mbbivalb, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8yo. 48«. 

The FALL of the BOMAN BEFTTBLIC ; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7«. Sd. 

The STTTDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTOBY of INDIA, from the 

Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Tatlob, ^i^a^a . 
M.B.I.A. Second Thousand. Grown 8to. with Maps, Is, M, 

The HISTOBY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the dose of Loid 
Dalhousie's Administration. By J. C. Mabshmak. 8 yoIb. orown Sto. SSh. 8A 
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The VATITE STATES of IKBIA in S1TB8IDIABY ALLIAVOE 

with the BBITISHCK>yEBNMENT ; ui Historical Sketch. By Colonel O. B. 
llALLMQir, G.ai. With e Coloured ]£i4?Bi Sro.l9s, 

IKDIAV POLITY ; a View of the System of Administration m India. 
By Lieatenaat-Colonel Gbobob Ghesmbt, Fellow of the XTuiyenity of Calontta. 
New Bditkm, xeTieed ; with Map. 8to. porioe 21«. 

The BRITISH ARMY in 1876 ; with Suggestions on its Administra- 
tion and Organisation. By Jomr Holus, M.F. New and Enlarged Edition^ 
with 4 Diagrams. Grown 8to. price 4j. 6d, 

The HISTORY of FRTTSSIA, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day; tracing the Origin and Development of her Military Organisation. By 
Captain W. J. Wtatt. Vols. I. and II. a.d. 700 to ▲.d. 1525. 8yo. 36«. 

FOPITLAR HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Lonis XIV. By Euzabbth M. Sswell, Author of * Amy Herbert ' &o. 
With 8 Coloured Maps. Crown Bvo. 7«. 6d. 

STUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. 6j Colonel Gt. B. Mallrsov, 
C.S.I. Guardian to His Highness the Mahar&j& of Mysore. Crown 8to. 10«. 9d, 

LORD MACAITLAY'S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Chbaf 
Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8yo. 3«. 6d. 

OABurBT BDinoy, 4 vols, post Svo. 24«. I Librart EDinoN, 8 vols. 8to. 86«. 
Pbopub's EDmoK, 2 toLb. crown 8ro. St, \ Btudent's Boinov, 1 toL cr. 8yo. 6«. 

HISTORY of EVROFEAN MORALS, from Angnstus to Charlemagne 
By W. E. H. Lbokt, M. A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28<. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLTTENCE of the SFIRIT of 

BATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lbqkt, MJL. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 yoIs. crown 8yo. price 16«. 

The HISTORY of FHILOSOFHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
Gbobgb Henbt Lbwbs. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 32«« 

The HISTORY of the FELOFONNESIAV WAR. By Thuctdidbs. 
"^ Translated by B. Cbawlet, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8yo. lOi; M, 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By Geobgb W. 
Cox, M Jl. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 2 vols. 8yo. 28«. 

TALES of ANCIENT eREECE. By Gbobob W. Cos, MjL late 
Scholar of Trln. CoIL Oxon. Crown 8yo. price 6s. 6d. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By HsNBT Thomas Buoklb. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Index. 8 yoIs. crown 8yo. 24«. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHUBCH of ENGLAND to the 

BeYolution of 1688. By the Bight Boy. T. V« 8hobt, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo. 7t, 6<2. 

HATTNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASITRY; General Introductory Out- 
lines of UniYersal Histonr, and a series of Separate Histories. Latest EditioBt 
roYised by the Bey. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fop. &yo. St. cloth, or 10«. 8tf. calf. 

GATES' and WOODWARD'S ENCYCLOFJEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 

HISTOBICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. 8yo. price 43«. 

The ERA of the FROTESTANT KEVOLTTTION. By F. Sbkbohm. 

With i Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fcp. 8yo. 2<. BtU 

A 2 
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Th« CBI78ADE8. By the Eev. 0. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 
OoUesre, Oxford. With Ooloured Map. Fcp. 8to. 2s, 6d, 

The THIRTY YEABS' WAB, 1618-1648. By Samxtei. Bawsoit Gab- 
DnrsR, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

The H0TrSE8 of LANCASTER and YORK ; with the Conqnest and 
Lo8B of France. By Jamss Oairdneb, of the Public Becord OfBoe. With FiTO 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8to. 2s, 6d, 

EDWARD the THIRD. By the Eev. W. Wabbubtoit, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. Sto. 2s. 6d, 

The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Key. M. Greightok, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton Collie, Oxford. With 5 Maps and 4 Qenealogical 
Tables. Fcp. Svo. 2$, 6d, 

The EALL of the STTTARTS; and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the Rer. E. Hale, MJl, Assistant-Master, Eton, With 11 Maps and 
Plans. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

The EIBST TWO STTTABTS and the PURITAK BEYOLITTION, 

1603-1660. By Samuel Bawson Oaboineb, late Student of Christ Church. 
With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The WAB of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1788. By 

John Malcolm Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 
Svo. 2s. dd. 

REALITIES of IBI8H LIFE. By W. Stbttabt Tbench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Maxquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. price 2s, 6d. 



Biographical Works. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of LOBD HAGATTLAY. By his Nephew, 
Q. Otto Treveltan, M.P. 2 vols. 8to. with Portrait, price 36*. 

The LIFE of SIB WILLIAM FAIBBAIBN, Bart. F.B.S. Corre- 
sponding Member of the National Institute of France, &c. Partly written bj 
himself ; edited and completed by William Pole, F.R.S. Svo. Portrait, lai. 

ABTHUB SCHOFENHATTEB, his LIFE and his PHILOSOFHT. 

By Helen Zimmern. Post Svo. with Portrait, 7$. 6d, 

MEMOIBS of BABON STOCKMAB. By his Son, Baron E. Von 
Stockmab. Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Mix 
MtJLLBR, M.A. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21*. 

ATTTOBIOOBAFHY. By John Stuabt Mill. Svo. price 78, Sd, 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Records, Unpubliahed 
Family Ciorrespondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
4 vols. Svo. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Y013. 1, and II. price I81. 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTEBS of Sir GILBEBT ELLIOT, First EABL of 

MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Mimto. 3 vols. Svo. 3ls. 6d, 
ESSAYS in MODEBN MILITABY BIOGBAPHY. By Chablbs 

CoBNWALLis Ghesnet, Lieutenant-Colouel in the Eoyal Engineers. Svo. 12s. 64, 

The MEMOIBS of SIB JOHN BEBESBY, of Thrybergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, &c. 1634—1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Originsl 
Manuscript by James J. Cartwriqht, M.A. Svo. price 21*. 
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ISAAC CASAI7B0N, 1559-1614. By M>bk Fattison, Eector of 
Lincoln Oollege, Oxford. Sro. 18«. 

LOBD GEOBGE BENTINCK ; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. BESjAxnt Disbaxli, 1C.P. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

LEADEBS of FTTBLIC OPINIOIT in IBELAHD; Swift, Flood, 
Orattan, and 0*Connell. By W. E. H. Lbckt, M Jl. New Edition, reviaed and 
enlarged. Crown 8yo. price 7s, Bd. 

DIOTIONABT of GENEBAL BIOGBAFHT; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notioes of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, frcm the 
Earliest Ages. By W. L. B. Gates. New Edition, extended in a Supplement 
to the Year 1875. Medium 8to. price 25s, 

LIFE of the DTTEE of WELLINGTON. By the Eev. a. B. Glbio, 
M. A. Popular Edition, caieftilly revised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8vo« 
wiUi Portrait, 6s, 

MEMOIBS of SIB HENBT HAVELOGK, K.G.B. By John Ciabx 
Mabshuan. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8to. price 3«. Bd, 

yiCISSITTTDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bebnabd Bubke, C.B. 
TTlster King of Arms. New Edition, enlarged. 2 rols. crown 8yo. 21s. 

The BISE of GBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. BSBNABD BiTBKE, C.B. TTlster King of Arms. Crown 8yo. price 12s, Bd, 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAFHY. By the Eight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8yo. Is, Bd. 

MATTNDEB'S BIOGBAFHIGAL TBEASTTBY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,600 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notioes, by W. L. B. Gates. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, cloth ; 10«. 6d. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SFEDDDrat 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. As, 

rhB LIFE, WOBKS, and OPINIONS of HEINBICH HEINE. By 

WiLLEAii Stioand. 2 Tols. 8yo. With Portrait of Heine, price 26s, 

BIOGBAFHIGAL and CBITIGAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Eeviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A. 
Hatwabd, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2Bs. Thibd Sebibs, in 1 toL 8yo. prioe 14i. 



Criticism^ Philosophy, Polity^ &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

OOMMTJNITIBS ; the Bights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Travkrs Twiss, D.O.L., P.B.S. New Edition, revised ; with an Intro- 
ductory JuridiccJ Review of the Results of Beoent Wars, and an Appendix ot 
Treaties and other Documents. Svo. 21s, 

GHTTBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Hjkinrich Geffckbn, Professor of International Law at the TJmversity of 
Strasburg. Translated from the German by E. Fairpax Tatlor. 2 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JI7BISPBI7DENGE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprodenoe to the Inns of Oooz^ 
London. 8to. prioe 18«. 
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A PBIMSB of the EKOLISH CONSTITUTIQir a&d GOYEItiniSHT. 

By Shbldon Amos, MA. Professor of Jurisprhdenbe to the Inns of Oonrt. 
Second Bditlon, rerlsed. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

01TTLIKE8 of CIVIL FBOCEDTTBE. Eeihg a Geneial View of the 

SuDreme Court of Judicature and of the whole Practice in the Common Law and 
Ghanoerr PiTidons under all the Statutes now In force. By Eowabo SivunxT 
BosooB, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. price Zs. 6d, 

The nrSTITtlTES of JTTSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. By T. C. Saxdars, M.A. Sixth Bdition. 8yo. 18«. 

S0GBATX8 and tho SOGBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zbller, with the Author's approyal, by the Eev. Oswald J. 
BsnoEBLk MA« Crown Svo. 85. 6(L 

The STOICS, EFICITBEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translateid from the 

German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. Bsichel, 
ILA. Crown 8yo. price lis, 

PLATO and the OLDEB ACADEMY. Translated £rom the German 
of Dr. Eduard Zeller by S. Frances Alletnb and Alfbsd G^oodwjs, BJL 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 18*. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. %SirA. 
GRAirr, Bart. IC A. LL.D. Third Edition. 2 yoIs. 8yo. 32*. 

The POLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. B7 
BiCHARD CONGRBYE, MA. New Edition, revised. Svo. 18«. 

The NICOMACHEAH ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton CoU^^ 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New Edition. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

PICTITBE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Reason- 
ing by tho combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Beasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbourne, B.A, With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5i. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 

Dublin, New Edition, Svo. 10s, 6d. crown Svo. 4*. 6d, 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8to. 
lOs. 6d. crown Svo. As. Gd. 

English Synonymes. By E. Jane Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatkly. Fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3*. 

On the INFLUENCE of AUTHOBITT in MATTEBS of OPINION, 

By the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. Kew Edition. Svo. 14«. 

COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1S51-1854, and furnished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8V0. each focming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Vol. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bridges, M.B. Price 21 «. 

Vol. II. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
F. Harrison, M.A. Price lAs, 

Vol. III. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor E. S. Bbesly, M.A. 8x0. 2U, 

ToL. IV. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by R. Cokqvxtm, 
M.D. ; and an Appendix, containing the Author's Minor Treatisi^, trandated by 
B. D. Button, M.A. {In Iheprm, 
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DXXOG&MT ill AXSSICA. 67 Axbxis db Tocquhviixb. Trans- 
lated bj Hbrbt BXEyz, Bsq. New Editioa. 2 toU. crown 8yo. 16«. 

QBUB and PBOOBXdS: Fart I. Thoughts on Govemment; Part 
n. Studies of Political Oriaes. By Fredsbio Habbison, M.A. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8to. price 144. 

BACOir'8 ES8ATS with AHKOTATIONS. By B. Whatblt, P.P. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, Syo. price 10«. 6(1. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Sfeddinq, KA. 
B. L. Ellis, MJL. and D. D. Hxath. 7 toIs. 8yo. price £3. 18«. Qd, 

On BXPBESENTATIYE GOYEBNMENT. By John Stxtabt Milz. 
Crown 8to. price 2*, 

On LIBEBTY. By John Stuabt Hill. Kew Edition. Post 
8yo. 7s, 6d. Crown 8vo. price Is, id, 

PBnrCIPLES of POLITICAL ECOirOlTT. By John Stuabt Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8to. 80«. Or in 1 vol. crown 8yo. price 6s, 

ESSAYS on SOME TTNSETTLED QITESTIONS of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 1^ John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. 8to. 6«. 6(f» 

TTTILITABIAKISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. 8vo. 6s 

DISSEBTATIOKS and DISCUSSIONS : PoHtical, Philosophical, and 
Historical. By John Stuabt Mill. New Editions. 4 toIs. 8to. price £2. 6s, 6d, 

EXAUNATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions discnssed in his Writings. By John Stuabt 
Mill. Fourth Edition. 8yo. Ids, 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOTTGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bey. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D J>. F.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

PBINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henby Dunning 
Maolbod, M.A. Barrlster-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
8to. price 15«. Vol. II. Pabt L price 12f. Yol. II. Pabt n. just ready, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIYE. By John 
Stuabt Mill. Ninth Edition. Two yols. 8to. 25«. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8to. Ss, 6d, 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES' on the CBOWN. Translated by 
the Bight Hon. Sir B. P. Gollieb. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Eopl 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab, "DJ), F Jb.S. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By the Key. F. W, Fabbab, D.D. F.E.S. 
New Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the UniyersitieB and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. The Ninth Edition. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

DICTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By E. G. Latham, 
MJL. MJ>. Abridged 'from Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson's English Die* 
tionary, and condensed into One Yolnme. Medium 8yo. price 2U, 
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A DICTIONARY of the ENeLISH LANGUAGE. By B. O. LiLTEix, 

M^. MJ). Foanded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samubl Jomreoir, m 
edited by the Bey. H. J. Todd, with nnmflrons BmendttUomi woA AdrtitJom. 
In Foot Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESATTBTTS of ENGLISH W0SD8 and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged eo as to facilitate the Bzpreeaion of Ideae, and aaslBt in literary 
Oompoeition. By P. K. BoGKr, M.D. NewBdition. Crown 8to. 10<. 6<l. 

LECTUBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mullbb, 
M.A.&C. The Eighth Edition. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 16«. 

MANTTAL of ENGLISH LITEEATTTEE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Abnou), M.A. New Edition. Crown Sro. Is, 6d, 

SOITTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Yolnme. Edited by Uie Bey. 
J. W. Wabtkb, B J). Square crown 8to. 12«. 6d. 

HISTOBIGAL and CBITICAL COXXENTABY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By IC. M. Kaubgh, Ph.D. Vol. I. GeneHi, 
8yo. IBs. or adapted for the General Reader, 12i. Vol. n. ExodhUf 15s, or 
adapted for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. m. Levilieus,i Part I. 16s, or 
adapted for the General Beader, 8r. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Past H. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Beader, Bs, 

A DICTIONABY of BOMAN and GBEEK ANTIdTTITIES, with 
about Two Thousand EngraTings on Wood from Ancient Originals, iUastrathre 
of the Industrial Arts and Social life of the Greeks and Bomiuis. By A. BiOH, 
B.A. Third Edition, reTised and improved. Crown 8to. price 7s. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY. By John T. Whttb, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Biddlb, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 28*. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium Svo. Third Edition, 15«. 

WHITE'S JUNIOB STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12«. 

Ro«orftf^w f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price 5g. 6d. 
separately | r^g LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7s. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. Whttb, D.D. Ozon. Square fcp. Svo. price Ss. 

An ENGLISH-GBEEE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Woids 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yongb, M.A. 4to. price 21«. 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Be vised Edition. Square 12mo. price %s. 6d. 

A GEEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddeix, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 86«. 

A LEXICON, GBEEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddexl and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 75. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTANSEAU. Bovised Edition. Post Svo. 7s, %d. 

CANSEAU'S POCKET DICTIONABY, French and EngUsh, 
Jgdged from the above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. Zs. 6d, 
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A NEW POCKET DICTIOKABT of the OEBMAK and ENOLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lokgman, Balliol College, Oxford. 18mo. S«. 

NEW PEACTICAL BICTIONABY of the OEBMAN LANOITAOE; 

Gennan-Bnglish and English-German. By the Ber. W. L. Blaoklet, ILA. 
and Dr. Oabl Mabtin FBiEDLiLNDEB. Poat 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

The MASTEEY of LANOTTAOES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
TongoflB Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendbbgast. Syo. 6«. 



Miscellaneoics Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTTTBES delivered in AMEBICA in 1874. By Ghablbs Kinoslet, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. late Bector of Erersley. Grown 8vo. price 5«. 

OEBHAN HOME LIFE. Eeprinted, with Bevision and Additions, 
from FrcLter's Magazine, Second Edition. Orown 870. 6«. 

THE MISCELLANEOTTS WOBKS of THOMAS ABNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Bugby School and Begins Professor of Modem History in 
the Uniyersity of Oxford, collected and republished. 8yo. 7<. M, 

MISCELLANEOTTS and POSTHUMOITS WOBKS of the Late HENBT 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, tiy Hsusir Tatlob. 
8 Tols. 870. price 52<. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOITS WBITINOS of JOHN CONINOTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Stmonds, M.A. With a Memoir t)y H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 toIs. 8yo. 28<. 

ESSAYS, CBITICAL and BIOGBAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review, By HsNBT BoaBBS. New Edition, with Additions. 2to18. 
crown 8to. price 12«. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTBOVEBSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Renew, By Hbnby BoaBBS. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price %s, 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBY PABSON. By A. E. H. B. Fibst 
and SBGOim Sbbibs, crown 8to. Zs, 6d. each. 

The Conunon-place Philosopher in Town and Conntry. By A. E. H. B. 
Crown 8to. price 8«. 6d. 

Leisure Honrs in Town; Essays Consolatory, iBsthetical, Moral, 
Bodal, and Domestic ByA.K. H.B. Crown 8yo. 3«. 6<2. 

The Antnmn Holidays of a Conntry Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Fraset's Magazine, &c. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. 3e, 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. E. H. B. 

Crown 8yo. price 3s, 6d, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. E. H. B. Fibst, 

Sboobd, and Third Sbbibs, crown 8yo. Zs, dd, each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to /'rajer'^i/a^anne. ByA. E:.H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Univoriitj 
City. ByA. E. H. B. Crown 8yo. 8<. 6d. 
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Lotwmi of MiddU Age; with some Aceoimt ol TBziaiur XTities^and 
Hen. ByA^Z^H. B. Grown Svo. 8<. 6d. 

Oovniel Mid Comfort spoken from a City Polpit By A. K H. B, 
Crown 8to. price Zs, M, 

Aaaged Aspects of Uncliaiiged Truths; MemorialB of St» Andrews 

Sundays. ByA. K. H. B. Grown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. . By 

A. E. H. B. Grown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 

8vo. price 3s, M, 

8E0BT STTTDIES on GBEAT STIBJECTS. By Jaiobi Airbokt 
Fboudb, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter GoU. Oxford. 2 yoUb, omwn Ato. price 13<. 
or 2 Yols. dony 8to. price 24«. Vol. m. in the preee. 

4BLBCII0V8 firom the WBIinrCffljQlJIbWB MACAXTLAY. Edited, 
with ' Occnrfmnl Hi.|iiiuiaUn y. ITotes, by Gbobob Otto Trkyklyas, HP. 
Grown 8to. price 6«. 

LOBD MACAVLAT'S MISCELLANEOTTS WBITDreS :— 

LxBRABT BDinoN. 2 Tols. 8to. Portrait, 21«. 
PaoPLB'BBDinoK. 1 ToL crown 8to. 4«. 6<l. 

LOBD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WBJTINaS and SPEECHES. 

Student's Editxon, in crown 8yo. price 6s, 

The Bev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOTTS WOBXS; including 
his GontribntionM to the Edinburgh Beview, Grown 8yo. Bt, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bey. SYDNEY SMITE ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and GonyerEUition. 16mo. 9s, 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic. By 
Hbnbt Bookbs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6s, 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply, Latest Edition. Fcp 8yo. price 3s, 6d. 

CHIPS from a GEBMAN WOBKSHOF; Essays on the Science of 
Beligion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Gustoms, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max M&lleb, M.A. &c. 4 vols. 8to. £2. 184. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

James TAiiIm A New Edition, with Notes, ninstratiye and Gritical, by 
Alexandeb Bain, Andbew Fimdlatbb, and Gbobob Gbotb. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8yo. price 2Ss, 

An INTBODTTCTIGN to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method By J. D. Mobbll, M.A. LL.P. Svo. 12«. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Eev. T. P. 
Ktrkman, F.B.S. Bector of Croft, near Warrington. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Axexandbb Bain, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. Svo. 1^. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexandeb Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoronghly 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price 15s, 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Gompendinm of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Grown Svo. 10«. 6A Or 
separately : Fast I. MetUal Science, 6«. 6d. Pabt lUMorml Scfmee, is, M. 
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LOQIO, DSDI7CTXVE and IHDlTCnYX. By Axsxakdbb Bain, LL.I). 
- In Two PABZB, crown 8to. 10«, 6di B«ch Part may be had sepaistely :— 
Fabt I. DedudiM, 4^, Past II. Jndvdion, 6s, 6d, 

A B^DOXT of PABADOXES. By Augusttts Bb Moboak, F Jt.A.S. 

APPABITI0N8 ; a Narrative of Facts. By the Rev. B. W. Batuse, 
M.A. Author of < The Tnith of the Bible ' &c. Crown 8to. piioe is, 6tf. 

A TBEATISE of HITMAN NATURE, being an Attempt to Introdtice 
the Bxperimental Method of Beaeontng into Moral Subjects; followed by I>i»- 
logues oonoeming Natural Beliglon. By David Hxthb. Edited, vith Notes, 
&c. by T. H. Gbkbn, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. ColL and T. H. GBOSB,Fdlow 
and Tutor, Queen's Ooll. Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. S8i. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LTTXRART. By Datid Huxb. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8va pirioe 38«. 

The PHILOSOPHT «f NX0BS8ITT ; or. Natural l4iw as applicable to 
Mental, Koraly and Social Science. By Ohablbs Bbat. 8to.9«. 

UEBERWEO'S SYSTEM of LOGIC nd HISTORY of LOGICAL 

DOOTBINEB. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Ijiidsat, 
MJL. F.B.SJB. 8vo. price 16«. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edited l^ his Son, the Bev. F. Holland. 8vo. 
price lis* 



Astronomy:, Meteorology^ Popular Geography, &c. 

BRINSXEY'S ASTRONOMY. Bevised and partly re-written, vith 
Additional OhMters, and an Apj)endix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs. D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity OoBege, Dublin, and F. Bbuknow, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

OTTTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschbl, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 13a 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Son and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus. By B. A. Pbootob, B JL. With Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. ISi. 

THE TRANSITS of YENTTS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coining 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks a.d. 1689 to the Transit of 
A.D. 3013. By B. A. Pbootob, B^ Second Edition, with 30 Plates (13 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8<. 6d, 

The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS : Presenting Be- 
seaidies Into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation ctf the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus* 
By B. A. Pbootob, B.A. With 33 Charts puid 33 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

The MOON ; her" Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By R. A. PBooiOB, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Grown 8vo. Ifis. 

The SUN; RTJLSR» LIGHT, FIRS, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 

B7BTBM. By B. A. Pbooiob, 3.Ak Thinl Editton, irlth X(> Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Piguns on Wood. Grown 8yo. 14«. 
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OTHEB W0SLD8 THAK 0I7BS; the Flarality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Sdentiflo Beeeaiohee. By B. A. Pbootob, BA. 
Third Bdition, with 14 Slostratlonfl. drown 8to. 10«. M, 

The OBBS ABOUND US ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
MeteorB and Comets, the Son and Ooloured Pain of Stan. By B. A. Pboctob, 
B»A« Second Bdition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

SATUBir and its SYSTEM. By E. A. Pboctob, BJL 8to. with 14 
Plates, 144. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edicukd Nsison, Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, &c With 2< 
Maps and 5 Plates. Mediom 8to. 81«. 6d. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obsenratory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.* With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. ^ B. A. 
Pbootob, B.A. Crown 8to. 6i. 

SCHELLEN'S SPECTBUM ANALYSIS, in its appUcation to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution ot the Heayenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jaitb and C. Lasskll; edited, with Notes, by W. Hnooncs, LLJ). 
F.B J3. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 28s, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.B JLS. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8to. price 7s, 6d, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
BOBSBT Anoub Smith, Ph.D. F.B.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8yo. 34i. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Coarse of Lectures deliyered at the Boyal Institution «f 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hartley, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King's 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small Sto. 6s. 

NAUTICAL SUBVEYINO, an INTBODUCTION to the PBACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. LAUOHTOy, M.A. Small 8yo. U, 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H. Soorr, M. A. 8to. 10«. M, 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S OENEBAL DICTIONABY of eEOOBAPHT, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Ghizetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. price 42«. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOOBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Bev. Q, BunJU, M.A. 
Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 6s, cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN eEOGBAFHY. By 

the Bev. Georsb Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Bditor of * The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.* [/n preparation. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOOBAPHY, in 25 

Coloured Maps. Edited by the Bev. Gborob Bnruta, M.A. Principal of 
Liverpool College. Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 7s. 6d, doth. 

KAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical* 
Descriptive, and PoUtical. Edited by W. Huohbs, F.B.G.& Bevised Bdition* 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. doth, or 10«. 64. bound in oaU. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHTSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools. 

The following Text-Books in this Series may now be had:^ 

Anderson's Strength of ICaterials, smkU 870. 81. M, 

Abhstrono's Organic Chemistry, Zs, 6d. 

Babbt'b Railway Appliances, Ss. 6d. 

Bloxah'b Metals, Zt, M, 

Goodetb's Blements of Mechanism, 8«. 6d. 

Principles of Mechanics, 3«. 6d. 

Obiffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 3<. %d. Notes, 8«.6<f. 
Jbnkin'b Electricity and Magnetism, 84. Bd, 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 8«. 6d. 

Mxbbisixld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Z», 6d, Key, 8«. 6<i» 
Millbb's Inorganic Chemistry, 8«. M. 
Frebdb & Siybwbioht's Telegraphy, 3«. 6d, 
Bhbuust's Workshop Appliances, St. Bd, 
THOMfi's structural and Physiological Botany, 65. 
Thobpb's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s, M, 
Thobpb & MuiR's Qualitatire Analysis, 3$, 6d, 
Tildbn's Chemical Philosophy, 35. 6(i. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Oeometary, 3s, 6d. 
*»* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

XLEXENTABT TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and AppHed. 
Translated and edited from Oanot's SUments de Physique by B. Atkinsonv 
Fh.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 16s, 

VATTTBAL PHILOSOFHT for GENERAL READERS and TOTTNa 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formula 
eqnressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Oanot's Cours de 
Physique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price Is, %d, 

HELMHOLTZ'S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12«. 6c{. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis, for the 

Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 

in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 

Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 

. Albzanbhe J. Ellis, F.B.S. &c. 8vo. price 36i. 

The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lectnres delivered 
at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By John Htjllah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. &vo. 3s, Qd, 

The TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Centuiy, delivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. ByJoHNHuLLAH. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

SOUND. By John Ttndaix, LL.D. D.C.L. r.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Besearchea on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10«. Bd. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Ttndall, LLJ). D.CX, 
FJt.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 10«. M. 
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COKTBIBUnONS to MOLSCULAB PE7SIC8 in the DOMAnr of 

RADIANT HEAT. By J. Ttsdall, LL.D. D.C J<. F JUS. With 2 Flatei and 
81 WoodontB. 8to. 16«. 

BESEABCHES on BIAVAGITETISM and XAOKE-CBYSTALLIO 

AOnON; inolading the QtUBtion Of Diamagnetio Polai^. By J. Ttkdall, 
M.D. D.O Jj. F Jb.S. With 6 plfttoB and many Woodcuts. 6vo,lis. 

NOTES of a COUBSE of SEVEIT LEGT1TBE8 'on ELECTBICAL 

PHBNOMENA and THBOBIBS, deUvered at the Boyal Inititatk», a.d. 187(h 
By John Tysdall, LL.D., D.O J<., F.BJ3. Crown Bvo, It, sewed ; It, 94, cloth. 

SIX LECTITBES on LIGHT deUyered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By JOHN Ttndall, LL.D. DkO.L. VJRJR, Second Bdition, with Portrait, 
Plate, "^ ^^ Diagrams. Grown 8yo. 7«. M, 

NOTES of a COTTBSE of NINE LECTUBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. 
Crown 8to. xnrioel*. sewed, or It, 6d. cloth. 

FBAOMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttitoall, IiL.D. D.C.L. F.E.S. 

Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown Syo. lOt, $d, 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISUBE H0I7BS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentiflo Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &g. By B. A. Pbootob, 
BJl, First and Second Series. Crown 8yo. It, 6d. each. 

A TBEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Huu- 
fhbbt Llotd, D.D. D.CJU, ProTost of Trinity College, DubUur 8to. 10«. M, 

ELEMENTABT TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Httmphbet Llotd, D.D. D.O.L. Proyost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
. Edition, reTised and enlarged. 8to. price 10«. 6d. 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By the Hon. Sir W, R. 

Grovb, M.A. F.B.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Siztti 
Edition, with other Contributions to Sdenoe. 8yo. price 15s. 

The COMPABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

BEATB ANIMALS. By BiCHABD OWEV, F.B.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
8 vols. Svo. £3. 18«. 64. 

PBINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. S. Haughton, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl. and D.CX. Oxon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8to. 21*. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bernhabd Vom Cotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbenos; with I^lish, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post 8yo. 14*. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 

MBNTS of GBBAT BBITAIN. By John Bvanb, F.R.S. F.S JL. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 28*. 

The NATIVE BAGES of the PACIFIC STATES of NOBTH AMEBICA. 

By Hubert Howe Bancjroit. 6 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £6. 5t, 

The OBIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Sodal Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbook. 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creatnre 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8to. 14«. 
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HOMSS WITH0I7T EAVDS ; a Description of the HAbitationg of 
Anfmato, olaaaed aooorcUng to th«ir Fxindploof OonstamofeioiL By tba Ber. J. 
a. Wood, MJL F.L.a with about 140 YignstteB on Wood. 8to. 14ii 

INSSCT8 AT HOKE; a Fopulav Aooonnt of British Insects, their 
Straictaxe, Habits, and Tranaformattoas. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, H«i. F J1.S. 
With upwaxdB of 700 niuatraaons. 8to. price lAs, 



INSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Straetnre, Habits, and Transformationa. By j. Q, Wood, MJL. F.L.S. Fdnted 
and iUostrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' 8vo. price 21«. 



STBANOX DWELLIirOS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Ber. J. G. Wood, 
M.A.. EZtJB, With about 60 Woodcut IllustratlonB. Grown 8to. price 7s. M, 

OTST of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Katnra 
History. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, lU. F X.& With Eleyen Illustrations from 
Original Desgns engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, Grown 8to. price 7s, M, 

A FAiaLUB HISTOBY of BIBDS. 67 E. Staitlet, P.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seyenth Edition, with Woodcuts. Fop. 8«. 6<f. 

The SEA and its LIVINO WONDEBS. By Dr. Geohqb Habtwiq. 
Latest reyiaed Edition. 8yo. with many Illustrations, 10«. $d» 

The TBOPICAL WOBLD. 67 Dr.GsoBaB Habtwio. Withabove 160 
lUustKatlons. Latest revised Edition. 8yo. prioe 10«. M, 

The STTBTEBBANEAir WOBLD. B7 Dr. Gbobob Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Geobgb Habtwiq. With 
8 Ohromozylographs, 8 Maps, and 8ff Woodcuts. 8yo. 10«. <d. 

TEE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. Gt. Habtwio. New Edition, with 8 
Ohromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8yo. price 21«. 

KIBBT and SPENCFS INTBODUCTIOir to ENTOMOLOGT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8yo. Ak 

IIAITNDEB'S TBEASTTBT of NATTTBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Creeping TMngs, 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. priee Us, doth, or 10«. Sd, bound In oaU. 

MATTirDEB^S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABT TBEASHBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1^000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fop. 8vo. 6«. oloth, or 10«. 6d, oalf. 

BBANDE*S DIOTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATVBE, and ABT. 

Be-edited by the Bev. G&obob W. Oox, MJL. late Scholar of Trinity OoUege, 
Oxford ; assisted by Oontributors of eminent Sdentiflc and Literary ^Aoquize- 
ments. Kew.Edltion, revised. 8 vol*, medium 8yo. 68«. 

HANDBOOK of HABDY TBEES, SHBDBS, and EEBBA0S0I7S 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Oountries, &c of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Oultlvation; togeth^ with Cultural Details, OomparaUye 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &o. By W. B. Hnuur. Based on 
Dbcaxbnb and Naudxn'b lianua di PAmatiur des /ardtnt, and <"<<^i'^!pg the 3M 
Original Woodouti. Medium 8yo. 31<. 
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A OEVSRAL 8T8TE1I of BOTAHT BS8CBIPTIYE and AHALTnCALk 

By B. Lb ICaotjt, and J. DacAissrx, Memben of the Institate of France. 
Tranalated by Mn. Hookxb. The Oiden arranged after the Method followed 
in the UniTenitlea and SchoolB of Great Britain, its Goloniea, America, and 
India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other Additions, fay 
J. D. Hookxb, F.B.& &o. Second Thousand, with 5,500 Woodcati, Imperial 
8TO. 31«. M. 

Tke TBXA8TJBT of BOTANT, or Popular Dictionary of the VegetaUa 
Kingdom ; including a Oloseary of Botanical Tenna. Bdited by J. Lnmur, 
F JLS. and T. Moobb, F.LJ3. assisted by eminent Contribnton. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8to. 12*. cloth, or 2U. oalf. 

The XLBICENTS of BOTAHT for FAXILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Bdition, rerised by Thoicas Moobb, FJ^S. Fcp. 8to. with IM Wood- 
cuts, 2i. M. 

Tke BOSS AKATETTB'S GITIBB. By Thoxas Bitebs. Fourteenth 
Hdition. Fcp. 8vo. iu 

LOITBOH'S ENCTCLOP.SDIA of PLAHTS ; comprising the Specific 
C3haracter, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 42«. 

FOBEST TBEES and WOODLAKD SCENEBT, as described in Ancient 

and Modem Poets. By William Mbnzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 

' and Parks, ftc With Twenty Chromo-lithograpfaio Plates. Folio, price £5 &s. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONABT of CHEHISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sdenoes. By Hra^BT Watts, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Seven Volumes, medium 8to. price £10. 16«. 6d, 

XLEXEKTS of CHEHISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Aubn 
MiLLBB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. New 
Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Pabt I. Cbkmical Phtsics, 15s. Part IL 
Inobgakio Chbmistbt, 21«. Pabt m. OBGAiac Chbuistbt, New Sditioa 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL AKALTSIS, chiefly IBOB- 
6ANIC. By WiLiiAM Cbookbs, F.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Grown 8to. 
price 12«. Bd, 

A PBACTICAL HANDBOOK of DTEINO and CALICO FBIHTIKO. 

By WiLUAM Cbookbs, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of I^ed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. 8yo.42<. 

OUTLINES of PHTSIOLOOT, Hnman and Comparatiye. By John 
Mabhbat.t., F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the Uniyersity College HospitaL 2 toIs, 
crown 8to. with 122 Woodcuts, S2s, 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementaiy Fhysi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, d^rered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By CAZBBB&n 
M. BvcKiON. New Edition, revised. Small 8yo. Woodcuts, 2«. 
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The Fine ArtSj and Illustrated Editions. 

k BICnONAST of ASTI8T8 of the EHGLISH SCHOOL : Painten* 
Boulpton, ArohiteotB, Bngrayen, and Omamentists ; with NoUoes of their JAim 
and Works. By 8. Bsdqbatb. 8to. 164. 

MOOSE'S IBISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Ma€LZSb, B.A. .Super-royal Svo. 21t. 

LOBD MACADLAT'S LATS of AKCIENT BOME. With 90 Illiistr»- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Dmwings by G. Sohabv. Fcp. 4to. f li; 

Xiniatiire Edition of Lord Xacanlaj's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Illastrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6<2. 

FOEXS. By William B. Scott. L Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
(the Author) and L. Alha Tadema. Orown 8yo. price 15«. 

HALE-HOTTB LECTTTBES on the HISTOBT and PBACTICE of the 

FINE and OBNAMENTAL ARTS. By Wilijam B. Soott. Third Edition, 
with 60 Woodcuts. Grown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LOKDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By Wiluaic 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

IH FAIBTLAKD; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Eichard 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Alunoham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 16«. 

The KEW TESTAXEKT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early If astore, chiefly of the Italian SchooL ;Crown 4to. 63«. doth, gilt top ; 
or £5 6«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

8ACBED and LEOEKDABT ABT. By Mas. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 toIs. square crown 8to. 81«. 6(f. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 toI. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
1<6 Woodcuts. 1 Tol. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlakb. Berised Edition, with 81 Btchingi and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 yoIs. square crown 8vo. 42<. 



The Useful ArtSj Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S EHCTCLOP^DIA of ABCHITECTTIBE, with aboye 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Pafwobth. 8vo. fi2«. %d, 

HIKTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in PTrBKITTJBE, UPHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Chablbb L. Eastlakx, Azohiteobi Third Edittony 
with about 90 IllustrationB. Square crown 8vo. li«. 



A 
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niBVSTBIAL CESMI8TBT; & Manual for HannfacfcararB and for 
use in ColleRes or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professon Stohmann 
and Bnglers German Edition of Patbn's Pr4eis d« CMtnie InduatrUUtt by Dr. 
J. D. Barrt. Edited and supplemented by B.H. Paul, Fh.D. 8to. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. {In (he preu, 

XrRE*B DICTIOKAST of ABT8, KANlJFACfTTrBES, and lOHES. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Bobebt Hukt, F.B.S. assisted by 
nmnerons Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar witii 
Manufactures. With abore 2,100 Woodcuts. 8 rols. medium 8to. £6 Bt, 

HAKDBOOK of PEACTICAL TELEGBAFHT. Bj R. S. Cuzxet, 
Memb. Inst. O.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. Syo. price 16«. 

TELEOBAPHT. By W. H . Preecb, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. Siyewbtght, M.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8yo. with 160 Woodcuts, Bs. 64, 

BAIL WAT APFLIAKCES; a Description of Details of Eailway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Bailway Rolling Stock. By J. W. Barbt, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8yo. with 207 Woodcuts, Ss. 6d, 

SKCTCLOFJEDIA of CIVIL ENaiNSEBIlTG, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbbst, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodouta. 8vo.43«. 

OCCASIONAL PAPEB8 on SXTBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 
OINEERINO, OUNNEBY, and Naval Architecture. By "MrmAitt. ScKxrr, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of InsU N JL. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42s, 

KAVAL POWEBS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &c By John C. Paget. 8vo. 10«. 642. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and HILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, 
Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. Zit. 

USEFUL INFOBMATION for EKGIKEEBS. By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bart. F.K.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols, crown 8vo. price ZU. 6d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUOHT IBON to BnUding 

Purposes. By Sir W. Pairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition-, enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price IBs, 

The THEOBT of 8TBAINS in OIBDEBS and similar Stmctures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bnnwx B. Stonet, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 6 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36i. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its yarions 'Applications 
to Mines, MiUs, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourxr, 
C.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42i. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENOINE, in its yarions Applicatioiis to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 64. 

HANDBOOK Of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Anther, forming 
a Ejet to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 9s. 

BOUBNE'S BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, MUls, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agri> 
•nlturo. By John Bourne, G.E. New Edition, with 134 Woodcuti. Fcp. 8ro. Cs, 
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PBACnCAL TBSATISE on KETALLTTBOT, adapted from the last 
Gtorman Bditton of Professor Ebbl*8 Metallurgy by W. Obookbs, F.B^ &o« 
and B. B5HBia, Fh J). M.B. With 625 Woodoats. 8 toIs. 8to. price £4 IBs, 

KITGHELL'8 KAITTTAL of FBACTICAL A88ATIKG. Fourtli Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, vrlth all the recent Discoyeries incorporated, 
b7W.0BOOKKS,FJt.& With 199 Woodcuta. 8to. 81«. 6d. 

LOirDON'8 SirCTGLOP^BIA of AGBICTILTTTBE : comprising the 
Laying-oat, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Onlti- 
▼ation and Economy of Agrlcnltoral Produce. With 1»100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

London's EnoyclopaBdia of Gardening : eomprisinfi; the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Qardening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 21«. 

BEXINISGEKGE8 of FEK and KEBE. By J. M. Hbathcotb. 
With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square crown 8to. price 28«. 



Religioics and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAH LIFE, its GOUBSE, its HIKDBAKGE8, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby School. By the 
late Ber. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8yo. 7s. Bd, 

CHBISTIAK LIFE, its H0FE8, its FEAB8, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SchooL By the late Bey. 
Thokas Arnold, D.D. 8to. 7s, Bd, 

8EBM0K8 ehiefly on the IKTEBFBETATIOir of 8GEIPTirBE. 

By the late Bey. Thomas Aknold, D.D. 8yo. price 7s, Bd, 

8EBX0KS preached in the Chapel of Anghy School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bey. Thomas Abnold, D.D. Fcp. 8yo. 8«. Bd, 

THBEE ESSATS on BELIGIOK: Natnre; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8yo. price 10«. Bd, 

IKTBODTICTIOK to the SCIEHGE of BELIGIOK. Fonr Lectures 
deliyered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MtJLLEB, M JL Crown 8yo. 10«. Bd, 

8TIPEBNATTIBAL BELIGIOK; an Inquiry into the Beality of Divine 
Beyelation. Sixth Edition, carefully reyised, with Eighty Pages of New Preface, 
2 yols. 8yo. 2is, 

KOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SGBIPTirBE8. By Sir Q, B. 

AiBT, E.C.B. 8yo. price Bs, 

ISLAM under the ABABS. By Bobebt Dbubib Osbobn, Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. 12s, 

BELIGIOK, and SCIEHGE, their Belations to each other at the Freeent 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Beligions Beliefs. By Stanley T. Gibson, 
BJ5.. late Fellow of Queen's Coll^;e, Cambridge. 8yo. 10s, Bd, 

Tke FBIKinVE and GATHOLIG FAITH in Relation to the Church 
of England. By the Bey. B. W. Sayilb, M Jl. Bect(» of Shillingford, Exeter, 
Author of * Truth of the Bible ' &c 8yo. price 7s, 
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STKOHTMS of the OLD TE8TAMEHT, their BEABIKe on CHBI8- 

TIAH FAITH and PRA.OTICB. Sy the Ber. B. B. Qibdlkiohx, 1C.A. 8to. 16«. 

An IKTBODirGTIOir to the TEEOLOGT of the CHUBCM of 

BNGLAI^D, in an Exposition of the Ttiirly-nlne Artides. By the Ber. T. F. 
BovLTBEE. LL J). New Edition, Fop. 8to. price St, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Bbownb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Wlnohester. New Edit. 8to. 16$, 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Bev. W. J. 
CosTBEARB, M.A., and the Yery Bey. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester : — 

LiBRABT Edition, with all the Original Hlosta^tlons, Maps, Landaoapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, ko, 2 vols. 4to. 42«. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Haps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8to. 2U. 

Student's Edition, reriaed and condensed, with 46 Blnstrations and Maps. 
1 TOl. crown 8yo. price 9t, 

HISTOBT of the BEFOBXATION in EUBOPE in the TIME of 

CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Merle D'Axtbign^, D.D. Translated by W. L. B. 
Cates. 7 vols. 8vo. price £6. 11*. 

%• VoL Vin. completing the Work, is preparing for publication. 

KEW TESTAMEKT COMIEEKTAEIES. By the Rev. W. A. O'Conob. 

B A. Hector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
Epistle to the Bomans, price Zs. 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is, 6d, 
St. John's Oospel, 10a. 6d, 

A CBITICAL and OBAMXATICAL COXMEKTABT on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By 0. J. Ellicott, DJD. Lord Bishop of aionoester and Bristol. 8vo. 
Oalatians, Fourth Edifeion, 8a. 6d, 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d, 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10a. 6d, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10a. 6d, 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7a. 6d 

HISTOBICAL LECTTTBES on the LIFE of OTIB LOBD. By 

C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12*. 

EVIDENCE of the TBTJTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIOION derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander Keith, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8vo. I2t. 6d. ; 89th Edition, in post 8ve. 6t, 

HISTOBT of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
Gdttingen. Translated by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., with a Preface by Eubskll 
Mariinsau, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. ByHEiNsiCH Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of Gbttlngen. Translated from the German by Henrt Shasm 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. price 12*. 6d, 

The TBEASUBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and nomeiou 
WoodcHts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6i, cloth, or lOt, 6i . neatly bound in odf. 
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LECTTTBE8 on tlie PEHTATEITGH and the KOABITS STOinB. 
By the Bight Ber. J. W. Oolknbo, D.D. Bishop of NataL 8to. 12t, 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAXIHEB. 

By the Bight Bev. J. W. Couenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8yo. 6#. 

An IKTBODUCTIOK to the STUDT of the HEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Bzegetical, and Theological. By the Ber. S. Dayidbon, D.D. LLJ). 
3 vols. 8to. price 30«. 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAT. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Crown Sto. price 2«. Bd, 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c 
New Edition, revised. Fcp. Sto, price 8«. 6d. 

The DOCTBINE and FEACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHUSCH of 

ENGLAND. By theBev. W.E. jEur, B.D. 8yo. price 7«. 6<l. 

PBEPABATION for the HOLT COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jxbkmt Tatlob. By Miss Sewell. 82mo. Zs, 

LTBA GEBMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by MiM 
G. WiNKWOBTH. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s. 

SPIBITUAL SONGS for the SUNDATS and HOLIDATS throngh- 
ont the Year. By J. S. B. Monssll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. 8to. 6*, 
18mo. 2s. 

ENDEAVOUBS after the CHBISTIAN LIE!E : Discourses. By the 
Bev. J. Mabtinbau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. 7«. Bd. 

HTMNS of PBAISE and PBATEB, collected and edited by the Bev. 
J. MABTINBAT7, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Is. M, 82mo. Is. 6d, 

The TTPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By Andbbw Jukes. Third Edition. Crown 8to. Is. 6d, 

The SECOND DEATH and the BESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By AiTDBBW Jukes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to.8«.6<{. 

WHATELT'S INTBODUCTOBT LESSONS on the CHBISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6<2. 

BISHOP JEBEMT TATLOB'S ENTIBE WOBKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hsbeb. Berised and corrected by the Bev. C. P. Eden. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, 8vo. doth, price £6. 6s, 



TravelSj Voyages^ &c. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Years' Beddenoe in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tour 
into, the Interior, towards Einchinjunga and Mount Everest. By a Lady 
FiONBES. With Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the 
AnthoreH. Imperial 8vo. 43<. 
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TTBQL and tli^ TYB0LE8S ; being an Aeconnt of the People and 
the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspecte. By W. A. 
Bailus Gbohmak. With nnmerous niuBtrationB from Sketche s by the Author. 
Grown 8yo. lit, 

< The FBOSTT CAITGASTIS ; ' An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Bange, and of an Ascent of Blbmz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grovb. 
With Eight UluftratilonB engraved on Wood by E. Whymper, from ^lotographfl 
taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown 8vo. price Us, 

A THOTISAKD MILES np the KILE, being a JOUBNEY through 
' EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATABACT By Ahelia. B. Bdwabds. 

With Eighty Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Two Maps, Flans, 

Facsimiles, kc Imperial 8tq. price 42«. 

OYEB the SEA and FAB AW AT ; being a Narratiye of a Bamble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbinb Hinchliff, M. A. F.B.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of * Summer Months among the Alps.' With 
14 full- page Illustrations, engraved on Wood from Photographs and Sketdhes. 
Medium 8yo. 21«. 

THBOUGH BOSKIA and the HEBZEGOVIXA on FOOT during the 

INSUEBECTION, August and September 1875 ; with an Historical Beview of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Bepublic of 
Ragusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18s, 

DISCOVEBIES at EPHESTIS, including the Site and Kemains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic Plates 
and 42 Engravings on Wpod from Original Drawings and Photographs. Im- 
perial 8vo. price 63«. 

MEM0BIAL8 of the DI8C0VEBT and EABLT SETTLEMEllT of 

the BEBMUDAS or SOMEBS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Becords and other original sources. By Major-G«neral J. H. 
Lefsot, B.A. C.B. F.B.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Map. 

lln the press, 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By Douolas W. Fbbshfibld, Editor of * The 
Alpine Journal.* Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16«. 

The BIFLE and the HOTIND in CETLOK. By Sir Samxtel W. 
Bakbb, M.A. F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

EIGHT TEABS in CETLOK. By Sir Samuel W. Baxeb, M.A. 

F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Cftrown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

TWO TEABS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Eesidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LnroN 
Forbes, M.D. F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6<«. 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China. Japan, and California. By William Simpson, F.B.G.S. With 48 Hello- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8yo. 34«. 

UNTBODDEN PEAKS and TINFBEQTIENTED VALLETS; a Mid- 
summer Bamble among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. BDWABoe. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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The DOLOUITE KOUHTAIirg ; Ezcorsion^ throngli Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Frinli, 1861-1868. By J. Gilbebt and GK 0. Ohubohill, F JL(}.S* 
With nnmeroos Illnstrationa. Sqnare cxown 8yo. 21s, 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of 8WITZEBLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbonrinff Coontries, on the Scale of Foor Hiles to an Inch. Edited by B« 
0. Nichols, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42<. or mounted in a caae, 
62*, 6<2. Baoh Sheet may be had separately, price 12«. or momited in a case, 15«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adaics-Bbillt, F.R.G.S. 1I.A.0. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography or extra stout drawings 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s, or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s, 6d, 

HOW to SEE NOBWAT. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 6s, 

GUIDE to the PTBENEES, for the use of Monntaineers. By 
Chablbs Packb. With Miq;) and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. Is, Bd, 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.K.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Olub. S vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Map* 
and Illustrations :— I. Western Alps, 6s, 6d, II. Central Alps, 7s, 6d, m» 
Eastern Alps, 10s, 6<{. Or in Ten Parts, price 2s, 6d, each. 

Introdnction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is, Each of the Three Volumes or Farta of the Alpine Ouide 
may be had with this iNTBODUcrnoN prefixed, price Is, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

The ATELIEB dn LTS ; or, an Art-Stndent in the Eeign of Terror. 
By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori * Third Edition. 1 toL crown 8yo. 6s, 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £8. 

IxynujEL, 6s, 

CiONINOSBT, 6s, 
BTBTLfBs, 

Tanobbd, 6s, 
VsNBnA. 6s 

CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sbwbll:— 



Henbibtta Templb, 6s, 

GONTABINI FLBMXNO, &C. 6s, 

Alrot, Ixion, &c. 6s. 
The TouNG DuKB, fto. 6s, 
Vivian Gbet 6s, 



Amy Hbbbhbt, 2s, 6d. 
Gbrtbudb, 2s. 6d, 
The Eabl's Davghteb, 2s. 6d. 
ExPEBiBNCH qf Lav, 2s, 6d, 
Olbyb Hall, 2«. 6d, 



lYOBS, 2s, 6<L 

Katharinb Ashton, 2s, 6d 
Maboabet Fsboiyal, 3s. 6d. 
Lanbion Parsonaob, Bs, 6d, 
TTbsxtla, 3s, Gd, 



BEGEEB'S GALLirS ; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Augostns : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8yo. 7s, 6d, 

BECKEB'S CHABIGLES; a Tale illnstrative of Private Life among the 
Andent Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Poet 8vo. 7s, 64. 

EIOQLEDT-PIGOLEDT; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight ^on. B. M. Knatchbull-Hqobssbn, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by B. Doyle, engraved on Wood by Q^ 
Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

WHISFEBS from FAIBTLAKD. By the Eight Hon. K H. Knatok-. 
BULL-HvoBSSEir, M.P. Vnth Nine Illustrations from Original Design! engravetf 
on Wood by Q, Pearson. Crown 8to. price 6«. 
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1CdB» 2iL bOMlf; 2iL ML < 
AStAiOBLtf bonds; 2il ML( 
Good pob Vonosa^ 2il b«nii ; 2ilML< 
Hbusr Bocn; 2c bonds; 21. 
l jniar»*i «, 2«. bonds ; i$.$d. 
Xaim OorBmT,2cboBsdi;2cML< 
Qciors IUkb, 2c boonls ; 2c ML 
InaiT GmAVD, 2c bondi ; 2c ML eloCb. 
6»BUi.BocsECB,2cboBsdi; 2cMLi 

~ ,lcMLbondi; 2ccio^ 

BABCBavmToirBa,2cboadi; 2cMLclolh. 



BsAJCLsr-lCooB^s ace 8vms i!< Ae TAum, 2c bonds; 2c «!. 
no BtHMKnumB's FAioLr, 2c boosds; 2c ML doth. 
XMAfftTslooCtboTjroioHiAliis. Tnn rfi rfid frooi the Qgnnaa of Wi mmm 
Yo% Hnxggy t^ Lodjr Wj^llacx. 2c boosds ;tt,9d. doch. 



Poetry and 7%^ Drama. 



POIMi. Bj WnxiAjc B, Scorr. L Ballads and Tales. IL Stndies 
from Natme, UL Bonnets lie. IIlnstr»ted hy 17 'g*^**«^«ei Iqr It. Alxa 
Tadema sad WaxxAM B. Boom, down 8to. price 15c 

X00BF8 IBI8H KELODISS, with 161 Steel Plates £rom Origmal 
Prswings hj D. Maclibk, B JL. Kew Kditkm. Soper-roTBl 8to. 21i. 

The LOVDOK 8EBIE8 of FSEVCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
CAiifiAL, LL.D. T. Karcher, LL3. and LiOKcs &nkVYSARD. In course of 
tmblicatLon, in fcp. 8yo. rolomes. The following Plays, in the Dirision of the 
l>ramAin 



this Series, are now ready :— 



COIOVEILLE'H Lb Cid, U. 6d. 
COIIkKILLE'H rOLTEUCTE, U, 6d, 

Bacixk's iPHioicris, ic 6ii. 

VOLTAUOC'S ZaIBS, U. 64, 



VoLTAiRi^g AxzmB, U. 6d, 

liAMABTDfE'S TOUBBAIXT LOUYEBTCBB 

2i.6d, 
DS ¥10X7*8 CHATTEBIOar, 1$, 6d, 



BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD FSAKCE; with other Poems. Bj 
A Lajto, HJL Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fq^ 8to. 6c 

SOXTTHET^S POETICAL WOBKS, with the Anthoi^s last Ck)iTectioiis 
and copyright Additions. Medinm 8to. with Portrait and Vignette, 14c 

LATS of AKCIEHT BOKE ; with IVBT and the ABXADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Haoaulat. 16mo. Zs. Bd, 

LOBD MACATILAT*8 LATS of AHCIEKT BOKE. With 90 Ulnstra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings l^ G. Sohabv. Fcp. ito. 81* 

Miniature Edition of Lord Kacanlaj's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the niostrations (as above) reduced in Lithograpl^, Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6tU 

The JEKEID of YIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By Jobx 
Oonsoioir, M JL New Edition. Crown 8to. 9s. 
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HOBATII OPSSA. Libiaiy Edition, with Kaiginal Beferenoes and 
Bngliah Notes. Bdltod by the Eer. J. B. Yonob, ILA. 8to.21«. 

The LTCIDAS and EFITAFHITIM DAM0KI8 of MILTOIT. Edited^ 
with Notes and Introduction (indoding • Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lycidas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by G. a Jebjelaic, HJL Crown 8to. 2«. 6d, 

BOWDLEB'8 FAMILT SHAKSPEABE, cheaper Genidne Editions. 
Medium Svo. large l^pe, with 86 Woodcuts, price lU, Cabinet Bdition, with 
the same iLLtrsTBAiiONB, 6 yols. fop. 8to. price 21«. 

F0EX8. By Jean Ingblow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10«. 

FmsT SsBnES, containing * Divided,* * The Stab's Honuubnt,' &C Sixteenth 

Thousand, Fop. 8yo. price 6s. 
Sboomd Sbbiss, *A Stobt of Doom,' *Glidts and her Island,' &c» Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. 8to. price 6$, 

FOEXS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Sebibs, with nearly 100 Blnstrations, 
engraved on Wood by DaLdel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 



Rural SportSj &c. 

BOWK the BOAD ; Or, Heminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By 0. T. S. BmoH Betsaiid80N. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium 8vo. 2ls, 

ANKALS of the BOAD ; Or, Notes on Mail and' Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malbt, 18th Hussars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Road, by NnatOD. With S Woodcuts and 10 Illustrations in Chromo- 
litiiography. Medium 8yo. 21«. 

SKCTCLOPJEDIA of BTIEAL 8P0BT8 ; a complete Acconnt, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaihb. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). 8vo. 21«. 

The FLT-PISHEB'8 EKTOMOLOGT. By Ai^fbed Bonalds, With 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Artifldal Insect. Sixth Bdition^ 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. lU, 

A BOOK on AKOLIKO ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Bdition, with Portrait and 10 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 16», 

WILG0GS;8'8 8EA-FISHEB][Air ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Bdition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

H0B8E8 and 8TABLES. By Colonel P. Fitzwtgbaic, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, contaixiing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. Svo. lOi. 6d. 

The H0B8E*8 FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W. 

HiLBS,Esq. Ninth Bdition, with Dlustrations. Imperial Svo. 12«. M. 

A FLAIH TBEATI8E on H0B8E-8H0EI]ra. By W. Mxlb8» Baq^ 
eixttk Bdition. Post Svo. with I]lnstration8,2«.<ki. 
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fflABLSS and STABLE-FimiTGHI. By W. UlLajts, Esq. Imp. Bvo. 
with 18 Plates, 16«. 

BEXAEKS on H0B8S8' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 
]ClLBS,EBq. Post 8to. 1«. 6d. 

The HOESE: with a Treatise on Draught. By Wuxum Touatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8to. with numerous WoodcntB, 12i. 6d, 

The DOG. By William Youatt. 8yo. with ntunerouB "Woodcuts, 63, 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonbhsnob. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8yo. 7«. Bd, 

The OBETHOUKD. By Stonehengb. Beyised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. SqT)are crown Svo. 15s, 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Gow. By J. B. Dobson. Crown 8to. with Illustrations, 7s. Hd, 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT and PBACTICS of BAKKING. By H. D. Maclbod, 
MJL. Barrlster-at-Law. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 26«. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henbt Dxtnnino Macleod, 
Esq. MJL. of Trinity Ck>llege, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown Svo. price 7s, 6d, 

M'CTILLOCH'S DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. Svo. 63«. 
Second Supplement, price 3«. 6d. 

The CABINET LAWYEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 9s, 

BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED, a Compendium of the Laws of 

England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information contained in their respective volumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Leg^al Decisions, 
&c. By D. M. Amp, Barrister-at-Law. Revised Edition. Post Svo. 7s, M, 

PEWTNEB'S COXPBEHENSIVE SPECIFIEB; a Ghiide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Ajrtificers' Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown Svo. 6s, 

WILLIGH'S POPTILAB TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lif ehold. Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Renewal Fines, Reversions, &c. ; also Interest, Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post Svo. 10«. 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pr^nanoy and in the LyluK-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, ILD. New Edition, thoroughly revised and improved . JFctp, 
Svo. 2s, id* 
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Hie XATEBITAL MANAaEXElTT of CHILDBEK in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bxtll, H.D. New Edition, thoroughly reriaed 
and improTed. Fop. 8to. 2s, 6d, 

The THEOBT of the MOD^BN 8CIEHTIFI0 GAME of WHI8T. 

By WiLLLUi POLB, F.B.S. Seyenth Edition, enlarged. Fop. 8yo. 2*, 6d, 

The COBBEGT CABB ; or, How to JPlay at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Oaptain A« Oampbbll-Walksb, F.R.G.S. late 79ch Highlanders ; Author of 
* The Bifle, its Theory and Practice.' 82mo. 2s. M, 

CHESS OPENIXaS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Ozfoxd. 
Second Edition reTised. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 6d. 

THBEE HTJHDBED OBIGIKAL CHESS PBOBLEHS and STUDIES. 

By Jambs PiBBOB,M.A. and W.T.FiBBOB. With nnmerons Diagrams. Sqoart 
fcp. 870. 7s, 64. BUFPLBMSHT, prloe 2s, Sd, 

A SKETCH of the HtSTOBT of TAXES in ENGLAKD from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Stsphbn Dowblu Vol. I. to the Cirll 
War 1642. SYO,10s.6d, 

The HEW CODE of the Education Department, with Notes, Analysis, 
Appendix, and Index, and a Sketch of l£e Administration of the Grants for 
Public ElementaiT Education (1 889-1876). By H. J. Gibbs, and J. W. Edwabss, 
Bairister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted to the New Ciode, 1876. 
Crown 8to. Zs, $4, 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWING ; with Formnlse for PubUo 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private F^unilies. By W. Blaos. 8vo. lOs, 9d, 

MODEBH COOKEBT for PBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Beceipts. By BuzA Acrov. 
Kewly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

VATIKDEB'S TBEASUBT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBABT ef 

Beference ; comprising an Englidl Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gasetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a qrnopsis of the Peerage 
nseful Tables, Ac. Bevised Edition. Fop. 8vo. 6s, cloth, or 10«. M, calf. 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. ISmo. Is, 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the Fxbst Sbbibs. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGBAFHT: Containing geyeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTOBT; QnestionB and 
Axiswen on the History of England* 18me. !«• 
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Tke STEPPnre-STOirS to BIBLE KHOWLEBaS ; Questions and 
Aaswin on the Old and New TestamentB. ISmo. U. 

The 8TEPFIKG-ST0KB to BIOGBAFHT ; Qmestions and Answers 
on the LiYcs of Bminent Hen and Women. 18mo. 14. 

The 8TEFFIKO-8T0KE to IBISH HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred QneetionB and Answers on the BMory of Ireland. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPFIKa-STOKE to FBEKCH HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred Qnestions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. U, 

The 8TEFFIKG-8T0NE to BOKAK HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Borne. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPIKG-STOKE to aBECIAH HISTOBY : Contdning several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Qreece. 18mo. 1«, 

The STEPPIKG-STOXE to ENailSH aBAMMAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. Is, 

The 8TEPPIKG-8T0XE to FBEKGH PBOXTTITCIATIOir and COH- 

YEBSATION : Containing sereral Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. 1«. 

The STEPPING-STOKE to ASTBONOMT: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. If. 

The STEPPIKO-STOHE to KUSIC: Containing several Hnndred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of liusic 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPIKG-STOXE to KATTTBAL HISTOBT: Vebtebratb ob 
Back-boksd Animals. Fabt I. MamrruUia ; Fabt II. Birds, Rq[>til€S, and 
Fishes, 18mo. Is, each Fart, 

THE STEPPIKG-8T0KE to ABCHITECTUBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Frinciples and Frogress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. 1«. 
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LaadfOftpM, Chunhet, and Itovlittef , bj 

LiJie*8 Ballftdg «nd Lyrioi ~. S4 

Latham's New Engliih Dietiooaiy 7 

. ..Johnion'g Dictionaiy 8 

——Handbook of thtt Engliih l4m- 

gntge 7 

Lauohtov'8 Nantiaal Sorreylnff ».^ It 

I/AWBBVcnonRockf H 

LBConr's Hiitory of Earopean Horali ^ S 

— — — — Rationaliim » S 

— ^— Leaden of Public Opinion ft 

Lefbot'8 Bermudas ^ n 

Leimre Honn in Town, by A.E.H.B ^ 9 

Leiaons of Middle Age, by A.K.HJB 10 

LswBS' History of Fhilofophy 8 

LBWI8 on the Influence ol Authority in 

Matter! of Opinion 6 

LiDDBLL and SOOTT'S Two Lexiooni ^ 8 

LUTDLBY and MOOBB'8 Treasury of Botany 16 

Llotd*8 Magnetism ^ 14 

-■ Wave-Theory of Lisrht ^.....„...^ 14 

London Series of French Classics SI 

LOVGICAN'S (W.) Edward the Third S 

■ Lectures on History of England S 

Old and New St. Paul's 17 

^— ■^— Chess Openings 87 

(F. W.) German Dictionary 9 

LOUDOH'S Agriculture 19 

— ^— Gardening ^ 19 

Plants 16 

Ludlow's War of American Independence 4 

LUBBOOK on Origin of Civilisation 14 

Lyra Qermanioa 81 

Maoaulat's (Lord) Essays ^.„....^.^.^.^.^ 8 

History of England ... 1 

Lays of Ancient Home 84 

— — Lift and Letters 4 

Miscellaneous Writings 10 

Speeches 7 

—————— i— — Complete Works 1 

Maolbod's Economical Philosophy 7 

. Theory and Practice of Banking 86 

. Elements of Banking 86 

MoCCLLOOH's Dictionary of Commerce ... 86 

Mademoiselle Mori , 84 

Malbt's Annals of the Road 85 

Mallbson's Genoese Studies s 

• — Native States of India 3 

Mabshall's Physiology........ le 

MABSHHAB'sLiftofHavelock 6 

History of India „. 8 

Mabtibbau's Christian Lift 81 

Hymns 81 

BCaubdbb's Biographical Treasury 6 

Geographical Treasury „.«. 18 

. Historical Treasury s 

— — Sdentiflo and Literary Trea- 
sury ., 16 

. Treasury of Knowledge 87 

Treasury of Natural History... 16 

MAXWHLL'sTheoiryolHettl....^.......^...^^ is 



Mat's Constitutional History of England... 1 

11 History of Democracy 1 

Mblvillb's Novels and Tales 84 

Mbbzzbb* Forest Trees 16 

Mbbiyalb's Fall of the Soman R^blic. 8 

.^— — General History of Bome ...„, 8 

-— Romans under the Empire ... 8 

Mbbbibibld's Arithmetic ft Mensuration . U 

MiLBS on Horse's Feet and Horseshoeing ». S5 

Horses' Teeth and Stables 86 

Mill (J.) on the Mind lo 

Mill (J, 8.) on Liberty 7 

- on Representative Government 7 

— — on Utilitarianism „ 7 

— — 's (J.S.) Autobiography 4 

- Dissertations and Discnssionf 7 
. Essays on Religion ftc «. 19 

. Political Economy ^ 7 

— ^— — System of Logic ^ 7 

Hamilton's Philosop^ ^ T 

- Unsettled Questions 7 

MiLLBB's Elements of Chemistry «, 16 

— Inorganic Chemistry ^, 13 

MiBTO's (Lofl) Lift and Letters 4 

MiTOHBLL's Manuid of Assaying «, 19 

MoKSiLL's Spiritual Songs „.^^ n 

MooBB's Irish Melodies ^.^ m 

MoBBLL's Mental Philosophy' ^ 10 

M&LLBB's (Max) Chips fh>m a German 

Workidiop 10 

■ Lectures on Language 8 
■ Science of Religion ^... 19 

Nbisob on fbe Moon ^.,..„,^.^ ...«..., 19 

New Reftrmation, by Thbodobus i 

New Testament, Illustrated Edition J.^ 17 



O'COBOB's Commentary on Hebrews ...».«, 

■ Romans so 

St. John's Gos- 

Odling's Course of Practical ChemistiT!!! 16 

OsBOBB'8 Islam 19 

OwBB's Comparative Anatomy and Fhyrio^ 

logy of Vertebrate Animals 11 

Paokb's Guide to the Pyrenees ...^.^.^.„^ ss 

Faobt's Naval Powers « is 

Pattisob's Casaubon ^ 5 

Fatbb's Industrial Chemistnr is 

Pbwtbbb's Comprehensive Spedfler ......... 86 

Pibbob's Chess Problems S7 

POLB on Whist «. 87 

Pbbbob and SiVBWBiOHT's Telegraphy ... 18 

Pbbbdbboast's Mastery of Languages „.... 9 

Preseni*DayThougkts,byA.K.H.B. ...... 18 

Pbootob's Astronomical Essays ^ 11 

I New Star Atlas ..............m* 18 

— ^— ^ Orbs Around Us ................^ 18 

Plnndlty »f Warldi »„„^^„^ M 
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FxoOTOK*! Sstnm tnd iti Byitein .^.««......m« IS 

BdentMcBiiyi 14 

■ ■ . 8nn ^.^.^.. ~.......M....».......M. 11 

. Trandta of Yenni ». 11 

UnJTewe ~..~ 11 

PnUieflehoobAtlMeiCTlifi) ^ It 

i— -.^-— . ModBrn Geogn^hy............^ IS 

JtA.'WXinnK>v*8 p#TtM*- - — s 

BeerMtiona of a Country Panon 

RBDGKAyx's Dictionary of Artitta 17 

BaxLLT'8 Hap of Hont Blane SS 

Ba&BaBT*8 Memoirs 4 

Bjrba&dsoh'b Down the Road. SS 

BxOH'sDicticmaryof Antiqtiitiea 8 

BITBB8* Bom Amateur's Quide ». 16 

BoosBS'a EcUpse of Faith 10 

Defence of ditto 10 

_^— — Essays ^.^^..^ 9 

B0O>T*8 English Thesaurus of Classified 

Words and Phrases S 

BovALD8*B Fly-Fisher's Entomology — S5 

B08(X>k'8 Outlines of Civil Procedure ...... 6 

Bu88aLL'8 (Lord) Recollections and Sug- 
gestions >..^ - 1 

8AJn>AS8'8 Justinian Institutes 6 

fijLViLa cm Apparitions 10 

on PrimitiTe Faith 19 

60HXiiLra*8 Spectrum Analysis IS 

800tt'8 Lectures on the Fine Arts 17 

_ Poems, illustrated. 17, S4 

P^>ers on Engineering 18 

Seaside Musings by A. K. H. B 9 

Shbbohk'S Oxford Beformen of 1498 S 

Protestant RcTolution S 

Sbwsll'S Preparation for Communion SI 

_— Queations of the Day 21 

History of France S 

. Tales and Stories S3 

Thoughts for the Age SI 

Shxllky'S Workshop Appliances 13 

Shost'S Church History ., 3 

Simpson's Meeting the Sun 83 

Smith's (Sydkbt) Essays lo 

Wiland Wisdom 10 

(Dr. B. A.) Air and Bain IS 

Southby's Doctor 8 

Poetical Works U 

Staklxy's History of British Birds 15 

Stephen's Ecclesiastical Biography 5 

Stepping Stones (the Series) S7, S8 

Stockman's Memoirs 4 

Btonbhengb on the Dog 96 

on the Greyhound 96 

Stonky on Strains 18 

Sunday Afternoons, by A. K. H. B. 9 

Supernatural Religion 19 

SWINBOU&NE'B Picture Logic 8 
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Text-Books of Science .^ . u 

ThoM80V'8 Laws of Thought ^ 7 

Thokfb'b QuantlUtfre Aaalyris ^. 18 

Thobpb and Munt'a QoaUtative Analysie U 

Tndsnr's Chemical Philosoplqr S4 

Todd (A.) on Parliamentary Ooreiiame&t... 1 

Tbihcih^s Realities of Irish Ulb. 4 

Tbbtbltab'8 Selettions from Macav- 

LAT*8 Writings 10 

Tbollofb'8 Barchester Towers S4 

Warden 94 

TwiBS's Law of Nations during the Time 

ofWar „ 5 

Ttvdau* on IMamagnetism ..... . .^.^ 14 

Electricity ......~ ~. 14 

^^~~^.^— "i^^~" neat .•M............................M.M*. ■• 

Sound „ IS 

■ American Lectures on Light . 14 

Fragments of Science .. .^ 14 

lectures <m I4ght .................. 14 

Molecular Physios .,^.^.„.^^ 14 



TTbvbswio's System of Logic ^^ 11 
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